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THE APOSTLE PAUL 


AND 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT PHILIPPI. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


EXPOSITION OF THE SIXTEENTH CHAPTER OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


THE labours and sufferings of the apostle Paul at Philippi* 
and his impressive letter to his converts in that city, are 
amongst the most stmking and instructive occurrences in his 
eventful life. They are the immediate subject of the following 
pages. May the great Head of the Church vouchsafe His bless- 
ing upon our meditations, that they may redound to His glory ! 

Daily experience more and more deepens our conviction of 
the paramount importance of studying every portion of the 
Oracles of God with increasing attention. We have been too 
apt in ministering to mixed congregations, under a deep im- 
pression of the solemn realities of eternity, and the simplicity 
of that truth which alone is indispensable, to dwell too much 
on particular points, and to expatiate with little variation, and 
with what some fastidious hearers esteem to be tedious mo- 
notony, on isolated passages, arbitrarily or hastily selected, in 
order to illustrate.and enforce our favourite views, or even 
essential truth. Perhaps this may be in some measure still 
unavoidable. But, at least, care should be taken to explain 


* Supposed to have occurred A.D. 53, in the roth year of the reign of Claudius. 
1 
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whatever we may examine more thoroughly and in detail by 
accurate references to other portions of the Scriptures, that we 
may render the unchangeable mind and purpose of the divine 
Author more conspicuous, bring to light hidden harmonies, 
and clear up apparent discrepancies, and thus confirm the faith 
of our hearers. In the same manner special commentaries 
on particular books, more prominent and striking in them- 
selves, if carefully worked out in relation-to the entire volume, 
may be rendered valuable contributions to the treasury of the 
Church, and prove useful antidotes to that restless spirit of 
sceptical criticism, which is now distracting the minds of 
thoughtful men. 

The charge of Bibhiolatry.] A charge has often been brought 
against us of Bibliolatry. This is even represented as not only 
irreconcilable with the historical conscience, but no less inju- 
rious in itself than the idolatry of priestly authority*. “A late 
writer flippantly exclaims, “ How long shall we bear the fiction 
of an external revelation®?” But if the Scriptures are not 
authoritative ; if the words which they contain, or the thoughts 
and facts which they embody, are not the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness shining upon a benighted world; if the promises 
and precepts which they announce are not essentially divine ; if 
the narratives and predictions which they comprise are not his- 
torically true; the men by whom they were indited were liars 
and impostors; for they ever speak in the Name of the Lord 
of Hosts, as those who “had stood in his counsel,” and “ per- 
ceived and heard His word,” and received their commission to 
speak and to act at His hands®. How then would they have 
differed from those false prophets and false apostles whom they 
were accustomed so vehemently to denounce ? 

Nay, we are told, that “the Book” is “an expression of 
devout reason, to be read with reason and freedom,” in which 
men like Bunsen “find record of the spiritual giants whose 
experience generated the religious atmosphere we breathe4,” and 
the Christianity which they thus eliminate, as exclusively true, 
is sald to be firmly based upon reason and conscience. But 


* Bunsen, Hippolytus, 11. 105 (first © See Jerem. xxiii. 18, 22—24; Isai. 
edition). vi. 1—8, &c. 
> Essays and Reviews (first ed.), p. 92. d Essays, p. 61. 
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it 1s too much to dethrone giants to place such dwarfs* on 
their thrones, and to expect independent thinkers to endorse 
bold aphorisms and mystical dogmatism, unsustained by argu- 
ment, and to give immediate credit to a late Egyptian priest”, 
and even to a doubtful Greek translation of a probably mythical 
Pheenician annalist®, after unceremoniously rejecting the Pen- 
tateuch. And those giants, whose experience is thus perverted, 
pretended (as we have seen) to be the ministers of the Most 
High (which, if untrue, was audacious blasphemy), and neither 
spoke the language of devout reason (because reason could not 
penetrate His counsels, nor divulge His secrets), nor announced 
the conclusions of their own conscience, historically or intellectu- 
ally (because, until enlightened from above, that had prompted 
the most eminent of them all to seek the overthrow of that faith 
which he subsequently promulgated), but spoke the very words 
which the Holy Ghost taught them', by grace and wisdom im: 
parted (as St Paul alleges) through Christ, sanctifying their 
proud and worldly hearts, and teaching their dark and ignorant 
minds through a sense of His pardoning love. Under any cir- 
cumstances the record of their experience must be to us an ex- 
ternal revelation. Or were those giants deceived? What credit 
then would be due to the religion which was founded by their 


* Though Bunsen is said to have it, even if Wagenfeld may be trusted, 


been at home on every subject, but 
strongest in history (7b. pp. 83, 90), I 
search in vain for argument to maintain 
the aphorisms pedantically laid down in 
his Hippolytus. 

b Hengstenberg carries his scepticism 
so far as to doubt whether Manetho 
ever lived in Egypt at all, denouncing 
him as unworthy of credit, and con- 
firmed in falsehood! Is it not clear 
from Herodotus that the Egyptian 
priests were great liars? Let the same 
severity of critical investigation be ap- 
plied to heathen historians as has been 
profusely expended on the Bible, and 
the result will be useful. 

© The Greek translation (by Philo- 
Byblius in the first century) of Sancho- 
niathon, said to have lived before the 
Trojan War! How little credit is due to 


may be gathered from Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. 1. pp. 547, 548. 

d The express declaration of St Paul, 
1 Cor. ii, 13. Cf. xi. 23, xv. 3; Galat. i. 
Whether he refer to the 95th Psalm, 
to the regulation of the Tabernacle in 
the law, or to the promise of the New 
Covenant in Jeremiah xxxi., or to the 
awful announcement of judicial blind- 
ness upon the Jews in the sixth chapter 
of Isaiah, he appeals invariably to the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost as speak- 
ing in these Scriptures. Heb. iii. 7, ix. . 
8, x. 15; Acta xxviii. 25. Emmanuel 
declared that Moses wrote of Him, 
John v. 46, &c. He refers to the roth 


" Psalm as the language of David by the 


Spirit. Mark xii. 36. Cf. 1 Pet. 1. 11; 
2 Pet. i. 21. 
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self-denying zeal, and persevering labours of love? And if 
they were in error, how can we have any certainty at all, amidst 
the glimmerings of our own feeble reason, and the conflicting 
theories of modern critics,—who cannot yet agree amongst them- 
selves as to the first principles of scriptural exegesis, whilst 
they bid us forsake the Rock of Ages, and the clear and precious 
book of God, as we must still delight to call it, for the shift- 
ing sands of their own crude and inconsistent speculations ? 
“Tt may be that criticism can indicate certain accretions to the 
original book of God.” What then? Remove these. The rest 
will only shine out the more brightly ®. 

Bunsen observes that the Greeks proved that reason can- 
not err, though reasoning may. Exactly so; but how are we 
to get at the conclusions of pure reason? Or has he some 
miraculous credentials’, by which he can prove that we are 
bound to regard his school as incarnations of that infallible 
oracle? Lord Bacon dwells repeatedly on the saying of Hera- 
clitus, “dry hght is best:” but he has set forth the idols or 
illusions of the mind in such formidable array, and illustrated 


* If we are honestly bent upon 
sweeping away all myths, let us beware 
how we substitute critical figments for 
supposed traditional ones. Nothing can 
be less questionable than the exquisite 
beauty and unrivalled grandeur of the 
later portion of Isaiah. If uninspired, 
it is at least the production of a man 
of prodigious genius. And yet Bunsen 
would have us believe that the writer 
was the scribe Baruch, who once sought 
great things for himself, but seems to 
have been an insignificant personage, 
never reputed a prophet, quite over- 

shadowed by Jeremiah. We are thus 
tormented by gratuitous hypotheses, 
incapable of proof, essentially incredi- 
. ble. But Bunsen confidently attributes 
to this favourite a recasting of Job and 
of parts of other books with more than 


a prophet’s boldness, having not a tittle — 


of evidence to rest upon; and, to crown 
the whole, Mr Williams tells us that ‘if 
kept within the region of critical conjec- 
ture” (whatever that may be) ‘his rea- 


sons are more than ingenious,” and that 
‘it may weigh with some Anglicans, 
that in a letter ascribed to St Athana- 
sius, Baruch is mentioned amongst the 
canonical prophets.”  (Hssays, &c. p. 
75.) Now surely the critic knew that 
the bishop referred to the apocryphal 
book of Baruch, inserted in the Sep- 
tuagint, between Jeremiah and the La- 
mentations, the existence of which is so 
far presumptive evidence that nothing 
genuine was known to exist from his 
pen, and that nothing was even suspect- 
ed as to the power of his genius. What 
then can we think of a critic who could 
thus cite the bishop as in any degree 
corroborating the recent hypothesis ? 
This is more than intellectual weak- 
ness. 

b Surely none other can avail; for 
it is a law which the history of the 
human mind proves to be universal, 
that every philosopher should frame a 
system which his successor refutes, and 
another generation explodes ! 
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their power so affectingly in his own scientific essays, that we 
almost despair of finding it amidst the misty exhalations ever 
arising from poor fallen humanity ! 

The probable results of Rationalism.] A late French writer 
has presented the tendencies of the new school in a forcible 
manner in a series of pointed questions. “Can Christian 
rationalism be regarded as a religion? What remains in the 
crucible but a caput mortuwm? Could Christianity, rendered 
transparent to the mind, conformable to reason and conscience, 
still retain any great virtue? Would it not closely resemble 
Deism, and share its sterility and meagreness?. Are not the 
elements, from which you propose to set religion free, the 
alloy without which the precious metal becomes unsuitable 
for the rough usages of life? In fine, when criticism has set 
aside the supernatural as useless, and dogmas as irrational; 
when the religious sentiment on the one hand, and an exacting 
reason on the other, have impenetrated faith, and transformed — 
it by assimilating it to itself; when no other authority remains 
but the conscience of each individual; when, in a word, having 
rent every veil, and penetrated every mystery, man shall con- 
template the God to whom he aspires face to face, will he not 
find that this God is nothing but man himself*, the conscience 
and reason of mankind personified ; and will not religion, under 
the plea of becoming more religious, have ceased to exist ? 
Such, if I am not mistaken, is the terrible problem, which 
forces itself upon our attention, beyond all church questions 
and ecclesiastical rivalry, and which imparts so tragical an 
interest to the present controversies among Protestants. It 
seems that a religion cannot aspire to be,—I say not, more 
rational, but even more religious,—without so far ceasing to be 
a religion; it seems that in perfecting itself it destroys itself, 
and that it is equally impossible for it to resist being carried on 
by the progress of humanity”!” 

Doubtless it is forgetfulness of our absolute need of the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit to enable reason and conscience 


® Euripides said of old, 5 vois—uty Gramm. c, XIII. 
éorw éy éxdory eds. Thus Empedocles b M. Schérer, Révue des Deux 
deified his own spirit; r@ & dauvrg Oeg Mondes, May 15, 1861. ‘“‘Qu’on y prenne 
ray éxrds karelAngey! Sext. Empir. adv. garde.” 
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to act efficiently, in consequence of the degradation of man 
through the fall and the corruption of all our faculties through 
sin, which underlies every false system of the day, though that 
is affirmed alike by the Lord and His apostle*.- We must “stand 
in the ways, and ask for the old paths, and walk in them,” and 
then we shall be safe. 

The original Establishment of Christianity.] We regard the 
electric telegraph even more as a striking illustration of the 
calm and noiseless operations of the mightiest agents in na- 
ture than as a proof of the triumphant progress of human 
science. We have seen in like manner the kingdom of God 
established amongst men, not with observation, or pomp and 
parade, but by silent and irresistible influences from above. 
It has outwardly resembled leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal until the whole was leavened, 
and inwardly seed cast into the ground, which grows secretly 
but surely, whether men wake or sleep. Even where the 
church has become secularised a Christianising influence has 
been felt, vague and unsatisfactory no doubt, but in compari- 
son with the former experience of the world unmistakable and 
salutary. Human instrumentality is never despised nor omit- 
ted; but the glorious result in the living church has been 
accomplished, not by human might or power, but by the Spirit 
of Jehovah. The minister is content to be concealed behind the 
mirror of truth which he exhibits, as science is but the hand- 
maid to the electric fluid; he must willingly decrease, whilst 


* John vi. 45 with xiv. 26, xvi. 13; 
1 Cor. ii. 14. Compare Nehem. ix. 20; 
Ps, cxix. 18, cxliii. 10 with Job xxxii. 
7—Q; Gen. xli. 38; Dan. iv. 18, v. 11, 
14. Chrysostom well says, rply 7 wvet- 
Maros drodaica kal pabety ra dwbppyra 
ovdé judy ris ode Trav xpopyray atra 
é&vinoev. (Comm. in N. T. 1603), 111. 381. 
In the Friend, Vol. m1. pp. 79, 80 
(4th ed.), we have these striking 
thoughts: ‘“‘Is not a true efficient 
conviction of a moral truth—is not 
the creating of a new heart which col- 
lects the energies of a man’s whole be- 
ing in the focus of the conscience—the 
one essential miracle, the same and of 


the same evidence to the ignorant and 
the learned, which no superior skill can 
counterfeit, human or demoniacal? Is 
it not emphatically that leading of the 
Father without which no man can come 
to Christ? Is not that implication of 
doctrine in the miracle and of mira- 
cle in the doctrine which is the bridge 
of communication between the senses 
and the soul—that predisposing warmth 
which renders the understanding suscep- 
tible of the specific impression from the 
historic and from all other outward seals 
of testimony? Is not this the one in- 
fallible criterion of miracles by which a 
man can know whether they be of God?” 
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his Master increases in the affections of the people. The im- 
mediate precursor of Emmanuel was himself but “a voice 
crying in the wilderness.” Our teachers are not poets, nor 
philosophers, nor dictators, nor giants in any sense but one; 
for the most part simple fishermen and publicans*, of a pro- 
vince in ill repute even in ignoble Palestine; apostles sent 
out amidst a hostile world, forewarned of the dangers and 
persecutions which awaited them, without personal influence,. 
eloquence, or genjus, to bear distinct testimony to the love 
and to the work of a crucified but now risen and triumphant 
Saviour, “a stumblingblock to Jews”, foolishness to Greeks.” 
So far from appealing to any corrupt feeling of the human 
heart, they laid the axe to the root of every popular vice 
and fashion of the times, enshrined by habit and public opinion 
in seeming innocence, and spake openly of self-denial, self- 
restraint, and of constant watchfulness and necessary warfare 
without and within, and illustrated their words by their own 
experience and example. And yet we know little about them 
personally. Their work lives; their doctrine daily achieves 
fresh triumphs*® in the midst of sneers and cavils and palpa- 
ble misrepresentations ; in defiance alike of modern Pharisees 
and Sadducees, of those who regard it as incomplete without the 
aid of traditional developments, and of those who prove, as 
they conceive, by their subtle dialectics, that it is founded on 
delusions quite unsuitable to an age of progress ! 

Their individuality, we say, with one or two exceptions, is 
almost lost in the vastness of the body of which they were 
once the foremost members; for they were mighty only through 
God, to whom they ever ascribed all the glory of their mar- 
vellous triumphs over all their adversaries. Without His pre- 
sence they could not so much as have made a beginning, or 


® A ground of ridicule in Celsus’s 
estimation. 

b What could be more ignominious 
than ‘‘an accursed death,” more shame- 
ful than the cross, on which none but 
the vilest were suspended? See Phil. 
ii. 8. 

° Thus Chrys. 111. 253 (Paris, 1621), 
speaks of their might when alive in 


overcoming all opposition, and their 
might since their death, as exhibited by 
the continual progress of their doctrine, 
firmer than adamant. The aposile, 
“rude in speech,” overcame rhetori- 
cians; the unlearned ‘silenced philo- 
sophers, and swept away the wisdom of 
the Greeks as a spider’s web.” 
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once gained a footing in the world*. Men who forsook and 
denied a living Master never could have carried out His 
plans, and died for His sake, after His ignominious death, 
unless He had sent and upheld them by almighty energy. 
Hero worship was happily unknown in the early church. 
Christ was too near, too precious, too supreme, to render it 
possible. No stately monuments were raised to His apostles to 
commemorate their virtues; it was scarcely known where they 
were buried>; no minute diaries were preserved or injudiciously 
published by their friends; no flattering biographies were com- 
piled by zealous admirers; scarcely a single anecdote, despite 
the pretended memoirs of Hegesippus, the tales of Papias, and 
the gossip of Polycarp or Irenzus, which an enlightened critic 
can receive as probably true, has been anywhere recorded re- 
specting them. Later legends are utterly worthless, idle fictions 
of incapable men. For it was only when true faith declined 
that men sought for “the living among the dead,” and re- 
vered the bones and dust of the servants, however ill authen- 
ticated, rather than the Lord, and instituted solemn festivals 
in honour of the martyrs, as if they were the palladiums of 
cities, instead of following their faith and emulating their 
love. 

To one emerging from the darkness of hopeless scepticism, 
once the case of the Author, nothing seemed more powerfully to 
attest the truth and excellency of the New Testament than the 
contrast between its pages and those of the (so-called) apo- 
stolical fathers. The generation which compiled the one could 
never have understood the simplicity, the hearty manliness, 
the common sense of the other, much less have composed them. 
There is a stamp of vitality and power on the one which can- 
not be mistaken, of which no trace can be detected in the 
other. The one is the authoritative revelation of hidden truth, 
experimentally understood by inspired authors; the other, the 
frivolous interpretations and puerile comments of men inca- 
pable of grasping the sublime simplicity of the Gospel. And 
if we turn to the speculations of the earliest heresiarchs, we 


* Gibbon should have remembered b Even Chrysostom only knew— 
his friend’s pithy exclamation onanother thought he knew—something about the 
occasion, ‘‘ce n'est que le premier pas tombs of Peter and Paul, John and 
qui coute.” Thomas! 
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have at once a marvellous attestation to the powerful influence 
then exerted even upon the minds of the wise and prudent 
in this world by the doctrine of the despised Nazarene, and 
a striking proof of the incompetence of men in that age,—we 
do not say to have written our Scriptures, or to have framed 
such a religious system as they embody,—but even to under- 
stand them. Instead of acquiescing in its light, they sought to 
discover truth for themselves in the ingenious exercises of 
their perverted intellects, and yet grouped their preposterous 
figments about the grand figure of Jesus Christ. Thus every 
age has its special illusion, eagerly cherished at the time, how- 
ever much it may be ridiculed by successors. Meanwhile, the 
testimony of the apostles remains unaffected by the discoveries 
of science, and the intellectual progress of mankind; as they 
were men of God, not of the world, moulded by His Spirit, not 
by that of their age; having therefore something in common 
with each generation, but better understood and more highly 
appreciated by the matured experience of the more highly 
developed minds in Christ*. The very simplicity of their una- 
dorned style brings out more forcibly the purity and grandeur 
of their divine doctrine, and in its mysterious power bears 
witness to itself. 

The prominence given to St Paul.| One exception, how- 
ever, to the general obscurity hanging over the personal history 
of the apostles must not be omitted. It is highly suggestive. 
St Paul occupies a prominent and peculiarly glorious position 
amongst the Missionaries of the Cross. The general diffusion 
of Christianity, the clear enunciation of its doctrines, the full 
establishment of its catholicity, may be directly traced to his 
special instrumentality, under the guidance and inspiration of 
the Lord. In all the records of history we remember none 
more truly good, more truly great, more sublime in his heroism, 
more tender in his sympathies, more thoroughly in earnest, 


* Assuredly new beauties will be 
brought to light by future inquirers; 


II. 17, 18, V. 79, 922, &c. On this 
theme he is ever rich and truthful. The 


fresh streams from the wells of inspired 
wisdom will water and refresh the church 
in every age; and fresh ore out of this 
inexhaustible mine will doubtless fill its 
treasuries. Compare Chrysostom, I. 849, 


language of the Lord, John v. 39, he 
invariably cites as imperative; no other 
interpretation catches the spirit of the 
context. 
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or glowing more with deep, abiding, intellectual love. He 
alone of the inspired writers seems to be egotistical; the 
distinction arises from the peculiarity of his position. His 
egotism", the necessary revelation of his inmost soul, is indis- 
pensable to the clear statement of his argument, or the refu- 
tation of his adversaries, or to the full manifestation of the 
grace of God, and the encouragement of his brethren. We 
know that on one occasion he expressly assumed the character 
of a fool in self-exaltation, that, according to the proverb, he 
might “answer the fool according to his folly,” in order the 
more effectually to rebuke his arrogance and self-conceit °. 

His conversion.| The peculiarity of his conversion must 
have left an abiding and peculiar impression upon his spirit ; 
we should have expected to detect this in his subsequent 
history; for it could only result in an unhesitating and uncom- 
promising course of ardent devotion, unparalleled love, and un- 
wavering testimony to the love of Christ, who so wonderfully 
arrested him in his hostile career. And thus we find it a 
suitable earnest of his future life. That Saul of Tarsus® could 
have been imposed upon by others, or that he could ‘have 
mistaken a mental hallucination for a series of objective facts, 
was simply impossible. For what were those facts? A light 
above the brightness of the sun at noon; the prostration of a 
whole party on a journey; a sound heard by them all, but only 
articulate to his own ear‘; a blindness and intense agitation 
rendering him unable to take any food for three days; the cure 
of that blindness through one Ananias, who came professedly 
to him, not without reluctance, in compliance with an unex- 
pected vision for that very purpose; the appearance of scales 
falling from his eyes; his cheerful meal and renewed strength; 
and then his immediate announcement of the faith which he 
had so lately sought to annihilate, and of Jesus of Nazareth, 
hitherto the object of his scornful hate, as the promised 
Messiah and glorious King of Israel, even in that city of 
Damascus, so rich and so flourishing, to which he had hastened 
with authority to persecute! The mere enumeration is suffi- 


* See on Phil. iii. 17. It is simply unrecorded, because of no 
b 2 Cor. xi. and xii.; Prov. xxvi. 5. importance to us. 
° His birth was so obscure that his d See Wordsworth on Acts, ix. 7, and 


father’s name is unknown. Chrys.1I.735. note; John xii. 28, 29. 
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cient to prove that a frenzied imagination has no place in such 
a story. In his epistles he only alludes generally to the fact 
. of his conversion, and the marvellous transformation graciously 
wrought in him by the Lord; but in the Acts of the Apostles 
two speeches are recorded in which he himself reports the 
facts, with variations in details due to the circumstances under 
which he spoke, but concurrent in their testimony. That Paul 
could have wilfully deceived others, or pursued a course of 
life-long struggles, heroic energy, and almost superhuman, self- 
sacrificing love with any bye-end, or sordid object in view, it 
would be folly to suppose. Admit the literal truth of the 
Scripture narrative, however miraculous, and all is plain; 
question it in the slightest particular, apply to it the subtle 
alembic of modern ideology, and you have a riddle to solve, a 
miracle to explain, not a single, but a continuous violation of 
all the laws of human thought and human conduct, surpass- 
ing every other on record. Negative theology is thus tri- 
umphantly refuted. Here, if any where in the wide world, 
we have something positive, an indestructible edifice reared on 
a firm foundation by an unequivocal witness to the truth of 
Christ and to the power of His grace;—grace, remember, by 
which a conscientious bigot, an obstinate Jew, a blasphemer 
and a persecutor, but a man of no ordinary intellectual power, 
was transformed into a suffering advocate, the foremost cham- 
pion of evangelical liberty, an uncompromising herald of the free 
incorporation of Gentiles into the commonwealth of Israel on 
a perfect footing of equality; to Jews and Pharisees especially - 
a cause of bitterest irritation. Who can fail to mark with 
grateful praise the wonderful condescension of our God in 
raising on a lofty pedestal such “a burning and shining lamp” 
to enlighten all ages? 

The beloved Disciple.] And the cogency of the argument 
derived from the history of this Apostle will be yet more im- 
pressively exhibited by contrasting him with the calm and con- 
templative John, whose personal character, though with fewer 
details and circumstances of startling interest, is nevertheless 
most strikingly manifested by the Scriptures indited by his pen. 
The same earnest piety, deep humility, and constraining love to 
an exalted Saviour, animated them both; but two characters 
naturally more opposite, two writers (humanly speaking) more 
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decidedly original, or independent of each other, in their style 
and manner, and in their mode of representing the same vital 
truth’, can scarcely be imagined. The agreement of such men 
in a fiction, or in a cunningly devised fable”, seems to be a moral 


® Such is the glory of Christ’s Per- 
son (see Phil. ii. 6, &c.), and the para- 
mount importance of faith, and its saving 
efficacy. The working of independent 
minds in the composition of the New 
Testament, and the absence of uniformity 
in the representations of truth there 
given, afford precious evidences of the 
reality of the things reported, when we 
look below the surface to the oneness 
of the Spirit, which breatbes in all alike 
without the possibility of collusion, or 
of mere accidental agreement in mental 
hallucinations. Each Evangelist seems 
to group all the facts and discourses 
which he relates about a central idea, 
or to have some special lessons to in- 
culcate. 

b Both recognise the existence of 
Messianic prophecies, and refer to Moses 
and Isaiah especially as witnesses to 
Jesus. But if modern critics are right, 
these self-sacrificing Apostles were griev- 
ously mistaken, and the unbelieving 
Jews were quite right in rejecting the 
testimony of One who bade them search 
the Scriptures, because they testified of 
Him! Isai. liii. 1 is cited John xii. 38 
and Rom. x. 16, as the language of 
Isaiah. Bunsen says, it is the language 
of a later Baruch. They refer it to the 
times of the Messiah, and the rejection 
of his testimony; Bunsen says that a 
portion of Scripture, which has been 
the instrument of conversion and the 
source of comfort to so many Jews and 
Gentiles in successive generations, as 
interpreted by Philip, Acts viil., and by 
Peter in his first Epistle (ii. 24), is quite 
misunderstood, and that it simply refers 
to Jeremiah! Williams is not quite sure 
of this, rather preferring the absurd 
Jewish figment, which represents collec- 
tive Israel, or the prophetic remnant, as 


the servant of Jehovah, described there 
(and in xlii. and xlix., which he justly 
connects with it), but admits that if an 
individual is intended, it must have been 
that prophet. To show this he dwells 
upon the ddlustrative passages of Jere- 
miah, as put forth by his idol with 
masterly power to establish this position, 
as if illustration were argument. Let 
any thoughtful reader analyse these, and 
he will at once perceive that they fail 
even as illustrations, and that to argue 
from them is a weak and frivolous at- 
tempt to turn the sublime into the ridi- 
culous, or to reduce what is at once 
weighty and beautiful, according to the 
Christian view, to a piece of empty or 
extravagant bombast. It is of course 
true that Jeremiah interceded for Israel, 
but his intercession was rejected; he 
was despised and sorrowful, but the 
Lamentations are a national dirge. He 
compares the whole people to sheep 
going astray (xxiii. 1, 2, 1, 6—17), but 
as scattered by faithless shepherds, de- 
voured by all who found them, or driven 
away by the Assyrian and Babylonian 
lions, not, as Isaiah, as morally per- 
verted by self-will, turning every one to 
his own way. The remaining reference 
on this point (xii. 3) is an imprecation, 
not a sympathising lamentation. Again, 
when Jeremiah describes himself brought 
to the slaughter like a lamb or an ox 
(xi. 19), he refers to the unsuccessful 
plots of his enemies, and it is hard to 
see any parallelism. As to his grave, 
whatever may be designed, we know 
nothing of the result; and the seeming 
destruction of his followers is not to our 
purpose. No allusion is made to any 
child, but only to devices to cut off his 
name, or to slay him, in the passages 
cited to prove that none took account 
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impossibility. There was no natural point of contact or of sym- 
pathy between the Galilean fisherman and the Pharisee, except 
their common nationality; and yet they most plainly agree in 
every essential point. Jobn was an unlearned and simple- 
minded man, not however absolutely poor; for his father Zebe- 
dee had his hired servants*; and he himself received the mother 
of Jesus after His crucifixion, to cherish and to maintain her 
with filial love’; nor yet absolutely obscure; for he was a per- 
sonal acquaintance of the High Priest*; but unexercised by the 
systematic training of the Hebrew schools, and ignorant of 
Grecian literature. As such, he exhibits the artless simplicity 
of nature the more beautifully. He had been admitted into 
the closest familiarity with the Lord‘; this sufficed to refine 
and elevate his ardent and susceptible spirit, and enabled him 
to portray in his meditative old age, with the softened calmness 
and mildness of a setting sun, the more delicate lineaments of 
His character and the deeper portions of His doctrine. Glory to 
Jesus as the incarnate Word was the object of his life and mi- 
nistrations. He knew that this could not have been promoted 
by rhetoric, had its graces been at his command; but it was his 


of his generation or posterity (xi. 1Ig— 
23, XX. 10, XxXvi. 19, and xlv. 2, 3 refers 
to Baruch). To show that his seed pro- 
longed their days, though we know not 
that the prophet had any, reference is 
made to the Psalms cxx. cxxii. &c. and 
Isai. xliii. r—s5, 10—14, the application 
of which to Jeremiah is mere hypothe- 
sis, alike wild and incredible; and it is 
obvious that one hypothesis can never 
be a valid proof of another! Moreover, 
we are told that his prophecy was ful- 
filled (Lament. i. 7, &c.), which we be- 
lieve; that the arm of the Eternal was 
laid bare, and that he was counted wise 
on the return, and that his place in the 
book of Sirach (Ecclus. xlix. 6, 7 and 
Jerem, i.) shows how eminently he was 
enshrined! Such is modern criticism. 
No attempt is made to explain the 
weightiest words of Isaiah, lili. 5, 11, 
&e. 
* Mark i. 20. 
b John xix. 25—27. 


© Id. xviii. 15. 

4 It is remarkable that in the other 
Evangelists James is always mentioned 
before his brother John, probably as 
elder. It may be concluded from his 
early execution by Herod, and the 
gratification this caused to the Jews, 
Acts xii. 1, 2 (4. D. 44), that he was 
conspicuous for his zeal and energy. 
When Jesus raised the daughter of 
Jairus, when He was transfigured, and 
when He retired to more private com- 
munion with God in Gethsemane, before 
His Passion, Peter and the sons of 
Zebedee were His only companions. 
Mark i. 37 and Luke viii. 51; Matth. 
xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; Luke ix. 28 ; Matth. 
xxvi. 37; Mark xiii. 33. The prophecy 
relating to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the advent in glory was delivered 
to the same favoured ones and Andrew, 
privately. Mark xiii. 3 (of Andrew, see 
John i. 40— 42). 
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special privilege to bear simple testimony to the omniscience, 
the divine attributes, and the affectionate sympathy, of the Mes- 
siah in the most intimate connection,—even as the symbols of a 
glorious morning without clouds, and of the tender grass spring- 
ing up after the genial shower in the radiance of the sun, are 
blended by David in his last recorded words (2 Sam. xxiii.). 
The masterly strokes of his heaven-directed pencil give pe- 
culiar force to his Gospel*, whether he depicts the faithful and 
disinterested “friend of the Bridegroom,” standing and hearing 
his voice with joy, and counting it a consummation of bliss to 
behold the bride recognising her beloved, whose humble herald 
he had been; or the influence of the Saviour’s words, operating 
in secret upon the timid and ignorant Nicodemus, “the Mas- 
ter in Israel,” only exhibited by his honest plea before the 
Sanhedrim, and by the last honours which he rendered (with 
Joseph of Arimathea, another councillor and secret disciple) to 
the body of the crucified One; or their deeper working upon 
the sinful water-carrier of Samaria, constraining her to leave her 
water-pot at the well, so lately her all-engrossing world of care, 
absorbed in elevating thought, and to go and boldly testify to 
the men of her city, to whom she was too intimately known, not 
to the women, who might have shunned her, saying, “he told 
me all things that ever I did,"—as it seemed to her suddenly 
awakened conscience, when in the light thus poured in upon 
her soul by His few suggestive words who “knew what was in 
man,’—“ is not this the Christ?” What knowledge of the heart 
is here revealed! Other portraits pass rapidly before us, alike 
distinct and admirable, lightly as they are sketched without an 
effort, and thus simply effecting the desired impression with 
striking power. Mark how the blind man, who has received 
sight, resolutely maintains the cause of his unknown benefactor 
before an exasperated tribunal, though only conscious of the 
benefit conferred, and how he reproves them by his shrewd re- 
plies, or by the eloquence of honest gratitude, whilst his parents 
naturally shrink from the conflict. Trace, too, the different 


* It is an interesting fact that the belief in its authenticity, no less than © 
acute Niebuhr, ever so keenly sensitive upon his intense personal sympathy with 
to historical and critical difficulties, had the exalted spiritualism of the Apostle. 
absolute faith in the genuineness of this Life and Letters, 11. 123, ed. 1852. 
Gospel, a faith resting upon his critical 
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characters ‘of the sisters at Bethany, already intimated by St 
Luke, the tender contemplative Mary, the sterner active Mar- 
tha;—the one departs unnoticed, the other is at once followed 
by those who came to comfort her, lest she should weep at the 
grave, and sink under the weight of her grief; and now behold 
the love of Him, who is at once “the Resurrection and the 
Life,” and “the Brother born for adversity *,” as He too weeps, 
before He bids the dead come forth; and then listen to the 
gentle reproof of love restoring a fallen disciple (John’s own in-: 
timate friend and chosen companion, as Luke also intimates’), 
yet chiding his triple denial, and exciting a salutary pang in his 
bosom by a triple interrogatory, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?” with a variation’, and probably an altered emphasis 
on each occasion, which he alone could understand, and again 
and again enjoining him to prove the reality of his fresh pro- 
fession by actively feeding his flock, and “strengthening his 
brethren.” We need no argument. Such pictures speak to the 
soul: they require no interpreter to tell their deep mystic mean- 
ing; but strike the chord of our hearts as the very voice of 


God. 


* Prov. xvii. 17. 

> Acts iii. 1, &. Cf. Luke xxii. 8 
(where only they are named ; Mark says 
simply ‘two of his disciples,” xiv. 13); 
_ and observe that though Peter only is 
named in xxiv. 12 as running to the 
sepulchre (though John tells us he ac- 
companied him, xx. 2, &c.), it appears, 
from the subsequent narrative, ver. 24, 
that he was not alone; an undesigned 
coincidence not to be overlooked. The 
sons of Zebedee were partners with 
Simon, Luke v. ro. 

© dyamrds we wielov rovrwy; (doubt- 
less with reference to his protestation, 
‘‘although all shall be offended, yet 
will not I,” Mark xiv. 29); dyamwd¢s je; 
(no longer in comparison with others) ; 
@ure’s pe; John xxi. 15—17. The dis- 
tinction between dyamrds and ¢udels is 
doubtful; because Peter had in each 
case answered val Kipie without quali- 
fication, and could scarcely have intended 
to qualify this by his appeal to his 


Master’s knowledge of any lesser degree 
of love, otherwise the anti-climax would 
be most striking in contrast with the 
increasing vehemence with which his 
denial had been successively repeated. 
The two words are clearly equivalent in 
John xi. 3, 4 (cf. ver. 36); and #ydr7- 
oev is used by Mark x. 21 to express 
the Lord’s feeling towards the rich 
youth, who came to Him as an anxious 
inquirer, but whose heart, notwithstand- 
ing his moral character, was still wed- 
ded to his possessions. Chrysostom 
ignores the supposed distinction, citing 
grrcis at least six times as the language 
of Jesus with distinct reference to the 
first question, and dyamrgs once only 
(1. 656, v. 179. Comm. in N. T. 11. 170, 
363, III. 308, 320, 11. 369). He else- 
where says of love, del didoverkel vixay 
rovs adyarwpdvous TY repiovola roi dt- 
Ae, IV. 950. Cf. Ix. 94, rappnolas Tod 
g¢iretcOae wapda Tov Beod kat rod directv 
avrov Tov dyarGavra. 
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Neither can we overlook the vivid representation of the 
Roman governor. How natural to one of his age and class the 
pointed sarcasm, “Am Ia Jew? thine own nation and the chief 
priests have delivered thee unto me.” How expressive of the 
indolent acquiescence of a proud aristocrat in the uncertainty of 
all knowledge the careless or contemptuous question,—“ What is 
truth?” How significant the immediate decision of his vacil- 
lating mind, conscious of the innocence of his prisoner, alarmed 
by the dreams and messages of his wife, when the Jews ex- 
claimed, “If thou let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend ;” . 
as the dread of Tiberius, the remembrance of his crafty and sus- 
picious character, and of his acts of stern justice or of cruel 
tyranny, should they accuse him and allege this apparent dis- 
loyalty in aggravation of those many deeds of atrocity by which 
he had irritated them®, flashed upon him. 

Character of the Age.| We are thus led to consider the 
character and circumstances of the age in which the apostles 
lived, and to examine into the views and characteristic conduct 
of their contemporaries, whether Jewish doctors, Roman gover- 
nors, or Grecian philosophers, that we may estimate their work, 
and character, and spirit, more accurately. Men of genius often, 
no doubt, rise far above their age, and anticipate the light, which 
fully dawns upon subsequent generations; by their peculiar 
powers; but none will venture to ascribe this to the disciples of 
Jesus. Their superiority in wisdom and in conduct must be 
attributed to something very different. To raise a living and 
permanent superstructure, still unexhausted in its humanising 
and elevating influences’, upon the foundations of existing 


@ Philo, de Legat. § 38, mentions the 
exasperation occasioned by the suspen- 
sion of certain bucklers in Herod’s 
palace, though bearing nothing but 
simple inscriptions, and Pilate’s conces- 
sion to the peop'e from dread of a 
threatened accusation, which his inso- 
lence, rapine, frequent and illegal exe- 
cutions, acceptance of bribes, and most 
grievous cruelty, had provoked. He 
describes him as Baptuynms and thy du- 
ow axdurns (cf. John xix. 21, 22) xal 
pera TOO avOadois dyeldixros. Josephus 


relates his application of the sacred 
funds of the Temple to the construction 
of an aqueduct, by which water was to 
be introduced into the city from a dis- 
tance of 400 stadia (Milman says 200), 
and the opposition of the people leading 
to much bloodshed. Bell. Jud. II. 9. 4. 

b The contrast between the barba- 
rism of ancient Caledonia and the exist- 
ing commerce and literature of Glasgow, 
suggested to Gibbon the pleasing thought 
that even New Zealand might produce 
in some future age the Hume of the 
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Judaism, or to transmute a proud pharisee into a zealous, self- 
denying and successful missionary to a wretched world, in such 
an age as theirs, at once so frivolous, so sceptical, and so cruel, 
was not within the province of man. 

Roman Tyranny and Profligacy.| The Roman empire, like 
a fierce beast of prey, “strong exceedingly,” and armed with 
“ great iron teeth,” “devoured and brake in pieces and stamped” 
the nations with its feet, in the exercise of intolerable despotism. 
“Behold,” in the emphatic language of the Preacher", “the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter; and 
on the side of their oppressors there was power; but they had 
no comforter.” The public apotheosis of Augustus in glory was 
avowedly consummated in the midst of the most abject misery, 
alike unalleviated and unpitied. A ray of hope had momen- 
tarily dawned upon the people, when the son of the admired 
Germanicus ascended the imperial throne A.D. 37, amidst their 
eager congratulations, sacrifices of praise, and anxious suppli- 
cations; but this premature joy was soon turned to deeper 
mourning, lamentation, and woe. Excess brought on aggra- 
vated disease, which seems to have permanently affected the 
mind of Caligula. A series of awful crimes and vile atrocities 
followed, exciting universal indignation and horror’. And yet 
these too were characteristic of the age“. Every abomination of 
a world lying under the grasp of Satan, in consequent darkness, 
wickedness, and despair, was naturalized and aggravated at 
Rome’, Half the population was in cruel bondage; “bread and 


Southern hemisphere; and yet he ig- 
nored the power of that agency through 
which alone a far more glorious result 
was accomplished, even the simple 
preaching of a crucified Redeemer, 
though there, as everywhere else, evil 
has crept in. Mark, too, the marvel- 
lous work amongst the Careens in Bur- 
mah, and amongst. the South Sea island- 
ers; and perhaps the yet more striking 
continuance of vital Christianity in 
Madagascar amidst the fiercest persecu- 
tion, and the apparent want of adequate 
teachers. 
* Eccles. iv. 1. 


b Joseph. Ant. x1x. 1, &e. 

° ér’ éeuod bé, xaxla yap 8h emi 
wretcroy nigero kal yHv te éwrevéuero 
wacay xal woXets waoas. Pausanias, VIII. 
2. But Thucydides gives fearful re- 
presentations of the barbarous cruelty 
exercised by both parcies in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. I. 30, Il. 5. 67, II. 68. 
81 (ovdéy & re ov EvveBy’...1arhp maida 
dméxrewe, kal dd Tay lepow drecruvro, 
kal mpds abrots éxrelvovro), 82. 84, IV. 
82. 112, V. 32. 116, &e. 

4 Quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque. Tac. 
Ann. XV. 44. 
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games” was the (ordinary) cry of a sensual and dependent mul- 
titude of pauper citizens.sunning themselves in idleness, expres- 
sive of the limited circle of popular aspirations; gladiatorial 
combats” excited the enthusiastic delight of heartless spectators; 
nay, “man was (sometimes) slain for the gratification of his 
fellows,” even at private entertainments, when the shouts of the 
guests mingled with the groans of the dying slave weltering 
before them in his blood». Good laws had become a dead let- 
ter; iniquity and licentiousness unabashed openly solemnised 
their horrible orgies®, into the details of which we dare not 
enter. Even Tacitus thought it almost impossible for the favour 
of the gods to rest on so vicious a people‘; and his treatise on 
the purer manners of the rude Germans reflects in bitter and - 
studied sarcasm on the utter demoralisation of Rome. Religion 
had become an empty name; the very temples were places of 
prostitution. 

Superstition.| It is true that almost every act, even to the 
most trivial circumstances of daily and domestic life, was placed 
under the superintendence of a particular deity*, and that thus 
& spurious religion thoroughly impenetrated the polity and the 
individual relations’ of the Romans. Probably at an earlier 
period this may have been the source of their vigour, the foun- 
dation of their prosperity, and the ground of the general truth- 
fulness and honesty of the national character®, so favourably 
contrasted with the proverbial falsehood and reckless perjury of 
the Greeks *; but every thoughtful man derided the transparent 


* See Cicero, Tuse. Q. 11. 173 pro 
Sext. 58; Ep. Fam. vu. 1; Pliny, Ep. 
34; Tertull. de Spectac. c. 12 (officium 
autem mortuis hoc spectaculo facere se 
veteres arbitrabantur) ; Augustine, Con. 
VI. 9; Cyprian, Fp. 1. Seneca denounced 
these savage sports. Ep. 95. 

b Nicolaus, ap. Athen. IV. 153. 

® See Seneca, Fp. 95; Lactantius, 
Inst. 1. 20; Tertull. ad Nat. 1. 15, &e. 

d Hist. nt. 72. 

* Deis quibus totius vite officia dis- 
tribuuntur. Tertull. ad Nat. m™ 15. 
Three temples are said by Valerius 
Maximus, 1. 5, 6, to have been conse- 
crated to ‘‘ Fever;” but these were a 


kind of hospital. Remedies for patients 
were there deposited and administered. 

£ rpayparelas. Tatian, Orat. p.161. 

& Polyb. vi. 50. He observes that 
Secordacpovla (which implies a mean and 
dastardly fear of the Gods), a subject of 
reproach amongst other nations, was a 
distinguishing excellence of the Roman 
polity. No Jew could have used this 
word in a good sense. Philo calls it, 
&y Gos Baptrarov. 1.264. Cf. p. 345. 

h Jusjurandum jocus est, testimo- 
nium ludus! Cic. pro Flacc. 4, 5. m- 
ordy ‘EdAds oldey ovddy. Eurip. ph. 
Taur. 1173. Grecia mendax. Juvenal. 
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fictitiousness, palpable exaggeration, and utter absurdity, of a 
system evidently designed, and still earnestly maintained, as a 
mere. matter of expediency, or as necessary, according to Poly- 
_ bius, for the control of a frivolous, ignorant, and wayward, mul- 
titude; and its power was now exhausted. The honourable 
augurs could not meet without laughing, as Cicero confesses ; 
and the mythology was sportively alleged in justification of 
popular vices,—that the shame of these might be transferred to 
the gods*,—or perhaps was openly ridiculed. And if conscience 
awoke, and testified of the incorruptible avenger, which sooner 
or later must overtake the criminal, and haunt him with terrors 
more appalling than the burning torches of the mythical furies?, 
it was only to plunge men into superstition, rendering them an 
easy prey to every impostor, or to the diviners, soothsayers, and 
prognosticators of every kind, who traded on their folly, whilst 
they found a terrific omen in every passing incident’, or started 
at the falling of a leaf, and vainly sought relief in an appointed 
ritual hallowed by ancient usage without one holy feeling or 
desire. Nor was there any effort to abate or alleviate the preva- 
lent evil. Men in general were inglorious slaves of their appetites 
and passions, deifying their belly’, or whatever might be their 
ruling inclination’, indolently aequiescing in existing laws and 
customs, whatever might be their origin, and jealous of any in- 
novation—but practically Epicureans, denying or ignoring the 
providence, if not the very existence, of God’. Pleasure or self- 
indulgence was their end; the language of flattery to arbitrary 
power, which was almost exclusively recognised as the object of 
sensible experience, betrayed the real atheism of men’s hearts as 
fearfully depicted by the apostle®, 


* Jupiter esse pium statuit quod- 
cunque juvaret, &c. Ovid. Cf. Aristoph. 
Nub. 1063; Theocr. Id. 17. 130; Nean- 
der, Gesch. der Christ. Kirche, 1. 49; 
Josephus, Ant. pref. § 1; Philo, de Vicé. 
Of. § 13, &e. 

b Philo, de Confus. Ling. § 24; 
A®schines, c. Timarch.; Persius, Sat. 3. 

° Apud civitatem cuncta interpre- 
tantem. Tacitus, Hist. 11. g1 (Cf. 1. 78, 
111. 56, &c.). wdvra dvefnretro. Thucyd. 
11. 8. Such things might be ridiculed 


or despised, says Cicoro very gravely, 
de Div. 1. 46, but it is to disown the 
gods to despise what is signified by 
them ! 

4 See Phil. iii. 19. lua d¢ xal ri 
mwreiorov nilorny Oesv Kump Bporotce. 
Eurip. Alcest. 807, 808. 

© & peylorn ray Oedy viv odo” aval- 
deva,— 70 yap Kparody viv voulferar Geus. 
Menander, cited by Beausobre. 

f Lactant. de Ira Dei, c. 4, &c. 

§ Eph. ii. 12. 


2—2 
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Apotheosis of the Emperors.| The poet Virgil erected an 
altar to Augustus, as to his tutelary god, and gratefully stained 
it with frequent sacrifices to his honour. Numerous temples 
were from time to time dedicated in the provinces to one or 
other of the emperors; and Strabo describes servile Greeks 
as basely officiating, even in those which were consecrated to 
living Cesars. The nations bowed at the feet of Caligula, and 
readily ascribed to him all the honours and titles, which, with 
frequent variations of capricious humour, as if anticipating the 
reign of Antichrist, he impiously demanded. A degraded senate 
subsequently awarded like honours to the basest princes; and 
while sacrifices were offered for the life, and even for the 
voice, of Nero, (that he might sing with greater applause when 
he played upon the stage), that monster of iniquity seems to 
have been generally worshipped as if he were a god. This 
blasphemy became such an essential part of the new political 
system of Rome, that, though the admired Trajan is said 
to have intimated to the senate his personal abhorrence of 
such profanity, his friend and eulogist, the weak but amiable 
Pliny, introduced his bust without any scruple into his pro- 
vincial court, together with the images of the gods, as if worthy 
of equal honour, and required the Christians accused before 
him to offer supplications, burn incense, and pour out libations, 
before the former, as the surest test of their principles and 
as a condition of their release,—because, even then, none but 
the true disciples of Jesus would have hesitated to degrade 
themselves by this most abominable blasphemy ! 

Failure of Philosophy.| Need we any other proof of the 
failure of philosophy? J¢ had no martyrs. Not that it was 
without influence in the midst of this moral darkness*; but 


* The mysteries derived through the 
corrupt channel of Phoenicia may have 
enabled the mythical poets of Greece to 
mitigate the natural effects of a bar- 
barous polytheism. Coleridge, Friend, 
Vol. 111. p. 180. Clement of Alexandria 
thought that God raised up the illustri- 
ous philosophers of Greece (holy and 
virtuous men like Socrates, as Origen 
speaks) to teach their countrymen, in 


order that they might receive the divine 
favour, and be thus separated from the 
common herd of mankinc. They wre 
too feeble to fulfil the law of God, and 
never attained the greatness of the truth ; 
but their doctrine prepared the way for 
the Gospel, regulated the passions, and 
formed the minds of men. Strom. VI. 
5. 42, I. 16, 80 (Kaye, p. 116). 
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it only affected the few. Aristotle had denied the possibility 
of instructing menials and artisans in virtue"; and the lower 
classes were habitually despised by a literary aristocracy”. 
None but the wealthier had leisure (ayoA7) to go to school, 
or to acquire knowledge. And within the favoured circle 
scepticism generaily prevailed with respect to religious or 
abstract truth, and even with respect to morality itself. Such 
stress was laid upon the innumerable variations of sentiment 
occurring on every subject of inquiry, and upon the difficulties 
which invariably beset the investigation of truth, that many 
pretended that it was extreme presumption to assert that any 
particular thing was either just or prudent, excellent or even 
expedient’. Moreover, although virtue had its eulogists in 
every city, their sincerity was very questionable’; and nothing 
could be more notorious than the glaring inconsistency of 
philosophers in general*, and the base and grovelling n notions 
which some openly avowed‘. 

The distinguishing virtues of the Stoics.| Nevertheless man 
was still “a law unto himself*;” and conscience, though often 
stifled and seared by deliberate persistence in evil, bore distinct 
witness to an immutable standard of right and wrong®, whilst 
philosophy illumined some admirable characters, who shone 
out the more brightly above the dense masses of ignorance 
and vice which darkened the surface of the world. Much has 
been said of the noble and spotless lives of the Stoics. It 
would seem that whatever of greatness or of goodness in public 
life interrupted the dense gloom of that age was found, with 
rare exceptions, amongst their disciples. It is true that there 


* Polit. 111. §. Cf. Vit. 9. 

b Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 
Horace. Every writer of reputation 
derided the ignorance and folly of the 
masses. WVulgus imperitum et insensa- 
tum. Bacon, Op. Maj. 1. 44. rods 5é 
moNdovs €@ xalpew ovdé dtaréyouat, K.7.r. 
Plato, Gorg. 474. 

© Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 3 45; 
de Ebriet. § 40—48. See Lactantius, 
Inst. U1. 4. 

a Philo, de Cong. Erud. Grat. § 13; 
de Prem. ed Pan. §1; Quis Rer. Div. 
Her, § 61. 


® See the quotations from Cicero and 
others. Lactantius, /nst. TI. 15. 

f As by the Cynics. 

& Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

h See Phil. iv. 8. txavds rpds ripw- 
plav % Tod mavAou cuvelSnots. Philo, 11. 
666. Conscience pdvoy é& drdyrwy dixa- 
oThpioy réxvats Aéyuw ov wapdyerat. p. 
420 (cf. Chrys. 11. 170). Tutum aliqua 
res in mala conscientia prestat, nulla 
securum. Nocens habuit latendi fortu- 
nam, nunquam fiduciam. Seneca, Ep. 
IC5. 
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was much in their artificial and paradoxical system to nurse 
pride and self-sufficiency, and something theatrical and osten- 
tatious. It was more harsh and austere, as Cicero had ob- 
served, than either truth or nature warranted. For it not. only 
ignored the good of pleasure (the idol of Epicureans), but the 
evil of pain, representing everything external, which 1s not 
under our own control, as something indifferent, neither to be 
shunned nor desired by one who wished to be free*. The 
self-denial, too, which it exacted and professed, extended to 
the suppression of every passion and emotion of the soul, even 
of pity and compassion, in order that its disciples might 
reign as kings, and glory as gods, in stern acquiescence in an 
iron destiny”, in cold repulsive apathy. An odious hypocrisy 
was undoubtedly the frequent result of such exaggerated pre- 
tensions’. And yet its high tone of morality,—so pure and 
lofty that professed ministers of Christ were once content to be 
mere “apes of Epictetus” and Seneca, and the gravest divines 
have found frequent and most happy illustrations of their doc- 
trines in such authors‘,—its courageous bearing under all the 
trials of life, its inflexible firmness of purpose, and its solid 
virtue, apparently constituted an “heroic philosophy for heroic 
souls, which taught men how to live and how to die, and 
which, while tyranny was everywhere rampant, degrading 
mankind, raised its votaries with greater force and grandeur 
above disgrace and infamy, and thus (according to its own 
proud boast) alone preserved the dignity of human nature.” 
Nero had already slain many illustrious men, when he pro- 
ceeded, as Tacitus indignantly exclaims, to destroy virtue her- 


® Epictetus, Man. § 14 and 32. 

b Boris 8 dvdyxy cuyxexdpynxey Kadds 
copds map’ huty cat ra Get’ éxliorara.. 
1b. 53. 

° Wilful neglect of the means of 
self-preservation in old age was praised 
as noble. See Neander, Gesch. dc. I. 
26, 27. 

4 See Barrow’s Sermons. We are 
thus reminded that the real characteris- 
tic of Christianity is neither its pure 
morality, nor its heavenly aspirations, 
nor its deadness to the world, or to the 
things of time and sense, nor its recog: 


nition of the voice of conscience, but 
its testimony to the Person, character, 
and work of the Messiah. Wherever 
the Spirit of God now teaches, comforts 
or sanctifies man, it is by His revelation 
of Jesus Christ, and His clear exhibition 
of the Gospel in its perfect adaptation 
to all the wants and aspirations of man, 
and of its full practical response to all 
our anxious inquiries, whilst silent re- 
specting everything merely calculated 
to excite or to gratify a speculative 
spirit. 
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self in the person of Thrasea Petus. An infamous accuser 
bore unwilling testimony on this occasion to the merit of the 
Stoics. The condemned was required to be his own execu- 
tioner. “Let us offer a libation to Jupiter the Deliverer,” was 
his cry, as the blood gushed from the self-inflicted wound. 
“Young man, look steadily at me. The gods avert the omen! 
but thou art born to a time when it is necessary that the soul 
should be well established by examples of constancy.” 

Admitting that no just exceptions can be taken to the acts 
of such worthies, and that no inconsistency can be detected 
in their conduct,—even waving the objection to the real moral 
cowardice and selfishness, (to which alone the suicides of Cato 
and Brutus seem to be attributable), and to their habitual 
advocacy of such a crime”, the desertion of his post by 
a soldier without orders,—we must regard them at best as 
but isolated columns of majestic proportions in a wilderness ; 
and when we turn to the annals of St Paul, on which we shall 
presently expatiate, their light wanes before his superior and 
steady radiance. 

Philanthropy.| It was acknowledged that man is born 
for the sake of man, or for the benefit of his fellows, and that 
it is not enough to possess virtue as a kind of art, unless we 
practise it habitually, because nature itself constrains us to 
endeavour, whether by our labours or by our counsels, as far as 
possible to increase the general wealth of our race, and to 
render life happier and more secure to others. The evident 
superiority of active goodness to mere righteousness is strongly 
marked in the language of the apostle to the Romans”, when 
speaking of a vicarious death, as a point always recognised 
by natural reason. But how far can this be truly said to have 
been the invariable course of the best men in heathen times, 
as Cicero pronounced it? Their contemptuous neglect of the 
poor has been already noted", Practically, it is only in the 


® See Acta xvi. 27. 

by. 7. Though strictly speaking 
God alone is good (Matth. xix. 17; 
Mark x. 18; Luke xviii. 19, with xi. 
13 and Matth. vii. 11), yet the epithet 
is applied to Joseph of Arimathea and 
to Barnabas, Luke xxili. 50; Acts xi. 


24; for he that doeth good is of God, 
3 John rr, 

° Aristotle approved the law of 
Sparta and of the twelve tables which 
would destroy crippled infants. Polit. 
vir. 6. (See Cic. de Leg. 111.8.) He 
maintained the lawfulness of slavery. 
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school of Christ that.men have learnt their responsibility, as 
all, more or less, their brother’s keepers, and have seriously 
protested against social evils, and have heartily laboured -to re- 
dress them by benevolent exertions. We now feel that “to do 
good is the only lawful end of aspiring,” and that it is the 
privilege of every true patriot or good citizen to labour to the 
utmost to propagate wisdom, virtue and happiness, in the 
world, as an inseparable triad, or to instruct the ignorant, to 
raise the degraded, and to comfort the sorrowful. For none 
of us either liveth or dieth unto himself*. We are now familiar 
with the idea, alike radiant with beauty, and divine, breathing 
in an exemplar,—prior to the teaching of the apostles unknown 
and inconceivable,—on which truth has “ printed goodness” in- 
ecomparable,—of One who came from glory “to seek and to save 
that which was lost,” and who “went about doing good,” not 
enly working miracles of grace, but with equal significance 
preaching the gospel of life and joy to the (hitherto neglected) 
poor”, despite all the malice, ingratitude and vileness of those 
whom he determined to bless.) Nay, we have the institu- 
tion of a “ministry of reconciliation” actually in operation 
amongst us, conformed to this standard, to enlighten the dark 
places of the earth, and in the beautiful language of Milton, 
“to procreate a number of faithful men, making a kind of crea- 
tion like unto God’s, by infusing His Spirit and likeness into 
them unto their salvation, as God did into” each of such minis- 
ters, who thus arise, “to what climate soever they turn, like 
that Sun of Righteousness which sent them, with healing in 
their wings, and new light to break in upon the chill and 
gloomy hearts of their hearers, raising out of darksome barren- 
ness a delicious and fragrant spring of knowledge and good 
works.” However arduous in itself, and beset with difficulties 
and disappointments, it is comparatively easy to follow in a 
beaten track, encouraged by repeated witnesses to the happi- 
ness to be attained and the success to be won, and cheered 
by popular favour; but when Paul went forth in this way for 


fEschylus fearfully represents Prome- ® Rom. xiv. 7. See Phil. ii. 4; 
theus as punished for his philanthropy Galat. vi. 2. 
by implacable Jupiter! Prom. Vincet. b Matth. xi. 4, 5. See James ii. 5. 


28, 230, &c. The word and idea seemed Contrast John vii. 49. 
alike unknown at Rome. 
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the furtherance of the freedom and salvation of men, he entered 
on a course hitherto unprecedented, and in all its more stnk- 
ing particulars, except by the Lord himself, hitherto unima- 
gined. And yet his was a vocation which angels might covet, 
though denied to them, a sublime poem in action, a source 
of astonishment to nations, of eternal happiness to unnumbered 
individuals, : 

The testumony of the Jews.| Judaism, it is true, had not 
been wholly inoperative. Its testimony in the providence of 
God had been a useful precursor to the heralds of the Gospel. 
Proselytes were numerous throughout the principal cities of 
Europe and Asia, where the Jews of the dispersion” had esta- 
blished their colonies. Philo of Alexandria declared that it 
is the duty of the virtuous to propagate virtue, and to train up 
others, if possible, in the ways of holiness and truth, and to 
welcome every convert with sympathetic joy. The good man 
becomes a general blessing to his fellows, like the sun, com- 
municating good to his family and to his country, as a sweet 
scent of diffusive odours, so that his death is deplored as the 
loss of a mighty conservative hand», In fact, the Jews in 
general boasted that they were “guides of the blind, lights of 
them which are in darkness, instructors of the foolish, teachers 
of babes*;” but whatever might be the influence of the purer 
worship of the synagogue, or of the Scriptures there read, on 
thoughtful minds disgusted with the heartless absurdities of 
polytheism or the lessons of a philosophical school, there was no 
systematic attempt to convert idolaters, or to elevate the votaries 
of superstition, and but few set a bright example of true 
morality to the heathen. Their boast was too commonly a wit- 
ness against themselves. The Romans sneered at their preju- 
dices, proselytism, and misanthropy‘, as if they were normal, 


38 4 btacropa rdv ‘EAXjvwv. John 

Vii. 35. 

b &’ qv dodfovro. 1. 188. See p. 647, 
11. 655, 671; Q. in Exod. 1. 2; in Gen. 
Ill. 2 (etiam alienigenos et alienz secte 
bomines salvat et invitat ad se). Cf. 
Joseph. c. Apion. 11. 28. 36. 

© Rom. ii. 19, 20. 

4 Horace ridicules their credulous 
superstition, Sat. 1. 5, v. 100, their cir- 


cumcision, and their cessation from secu- 
lar things on their festivals, id. 9, vv. 69, 
70; and their importunate efforts (ac velu- 
ti te Judzi cogemus) to make proselytes, 
id. 4, V. 143. Juvenal, m1. 14, &., VI. 
547, is more bitter; the horrors of a late 
war, and the miseries of captives and 
fugitives, no doubt, contributed to this 
bitterness. He accuses them of not 
showing the road nor pointing out a 
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and regarded them with the utmost abhorrence; and it must 
be confessed that Rabbinical Judaism was full of bigotry and 
scornful contempt for the Gentiles, Even after the day of Pen- 
tecost the apostle Peter continued under the influence of old 
habits and early associations, and still thought it unlawful “for 
a Jew to keep company, or to come unto one of another 
nation®.” St Paul, whilst yearning with special pity and com- 
passion over Israel, the source of his heaviest trials, his own 
most relentless foes,—and in a paroxysm of unearthly love once 
wishing himself accursed, if even so he could have secured 
their salvation®,—describes them as displeasing to God and 
“contrary to all men‘,” and as causing the name of God to be 
blasphemed by their vicious inconsistencies‘, 

To Caligula, it is true, they offered a noble resistance, claim- 
ing as a right the continuance of that toleration which imperial 
favour had hitherto guaranteed to them, and, if this should be 
denied, prepared as one man, in the heroic spint of Shadrach 
and his companions, to brave all dangers, to endure any sacri- 
fice, and even to lay down their lives, rather than compromise 
their faith, or submit to such a national indignity and awful 
profanation as the proposed erection of his statue in the garb of 


fountain to any but their co-religionists. 
XIV. 103, 104. Non monstrare vias 
eadem nisi sacra colenti. Qussitum ad 
fontem solos deducere verpos. He speaks 
of this as if it had been a law of Moses, 
written in his secret volume (v. 102), 
It is remarkable that the lawgiver ex- 
pressly charges the Israelites to love the 
stranger that dwells among them as 
themselves (Levit. xix. 34), and that 
Josephus represents him as absolute- 
ly commanding them to show the way 
to the ignorant, and to supply fire, 
water, and food to all who have need, 
and to leave none unburied (And. iv. 8. 
31 with c. Apion. 11. 29). Philo refers 
to Exod. xxii. 28 to show, that so far 
from interfering with other nations, the 
law forbade the reviling of their gods; 
and thus designedly restrained that feel- 
ing of implacable hate, with which men 
too commonly war against those of a 
different religion (Q. in Exod. I. 5). 


Tacitus, however, not only ridicules 
their manners, and speaks of them as 
animated by enmity and hatred (hostile 
odium) against all others, but even 
grossly misrepresents them. At one 
time, he accuses them of perverse irre- 
ligion and of inveterate superstition, as 
if they regarded as sacred whatever 
others esteemed profane and the con- 
verse; and at another, distinctly recog- 
nises their pure Theism, or mental 
adoration of the one supreme eternal 
Being, who can neither be represented 
by an image nor ever perish. Hist. v. 
4, 5. Even this Juvenal ridicules, xiv. 
96. See Cicero, pro Flace. c. 28. Pliny, 
Nat. H. lib. 13, ©. 9. 

* Acta x. 28. Cf. Joseph. ¢. Apion. 
II. 36, unde xowwvely €6édopev x.7.r. But 
see on Acts xvi. I. 

b Rom. x, I, ix. 1—3. 

© y Thess. ii. 15. 

¢ Rom. ii. 1—6, 21—24. 
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Jupiter in their beautiful temple. Their protest was successful 
through the moderation of Petronius, the governor of Syria, and 
the influence of Agrippa; and the early death of the frantic 
despot A.D. 4], saved Petronius, on whom he intended to wreak 
his. vengeance *. 

It is obvious, that, however jealous it might be of encroach- 
ments on its own privileges, Judaism could never be actively 
aggressive, until the partition walls were broken down which 
excluded Gentiles from its sanctuaries, and all those temporary 
and national distinctions, on which they specially gloried, were 
plainly abrogated. We know how reluctantly “Jews by nature, 
and not sinners of the Gentiles,” as they proudly spoke?, ad- 
mitted the uncircumcised into full communion with themselves; 
and what hesitation, angry disputation, and even guilty dissimu- 
lation’, occurred before the liberty of the Gospel was thoroughly 


_ recognised as an established truth in the church‘; 


® The storm first broke on the Jews 
at Alexandria, where their prosperous 
colony occupied two out of five quarters 
of the city, not to mention those scat- 
tered in the others (Philo, 11. 525; see 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. 2. 18. 7). This city 
was long notorious for the factious and 
turbulent character of its mixed but 
busy population. Polyb. lib. 34, c 14; 
Socrates, H, £. vit. 13 (xalpe rats 
ordcecw); Evagrius, H.#. u.8. Jea- 
lousy, excited by the peculiar privileges 
of the Jews, had been aggravated by 
their opposition to the imperial claim 
to divine honours. Their synagogues 
were destroyed, their houses pillaged, 
their persons maltreated, and many 
cruelly massacred by an infuriated mob. 
The governor, Flaccus, compelled them 
to violate the Sabbath (Philo, de Somn. 
11. 16), and imprisoned their principal 
men on some frivolous pretext. An 
immediate appeal to the emperor was 


conducted by three chosen delegates 


from each party. Philo, a man of repu- 
tation, not unskilful in philosophy (Jo- 
seph. Ant. lib. 18, v. 8), which he had 
studied from his youth (Philo, de Prov. 
II. 115; de Cong. Erud. Grat. § 14), was 


and how 


summoned from his studious retreat, as 
the brother of the Alabarch, or chief 
magistrate of the colony, to advocate 
the cause of the Jews. Apion, whose 
deliberate slanders and bitter invectives 
Josephus subsequently undertook to re- 
fute, was one of their vehement accusers. 
Flaccus was eventually degraded, and 
died miserably in exile. Philo wrote 
three diffuse tracts on this occasion, of 
which the two extant abound in wild 
declamation and palpable exaggeration. 
The Armenian scholiast says he returned 
from Rome with ignominy; Eusebius 
pretends (H. HF. tu. 18) that his third 
tract was publicly recited in the senate, 
after the accession of Claudius, with 
great applause, &c. 

b Galat. ii. 15. 

° Even of Peter and Barnabas, 
through the influence of James on the 
church at Jerusalem, as that is exhibited 
in Acts xv. and xxi., entirely ignoring 
the supposed supremacy of Peter. 

d Galat. ii. The Apostle dwells ree 
peatedly on the fact that all have sinned 
without distinction, Rom. iii. 9, 23; that 
all are justified in the same way, ib. 29, 
30, by One who is God alike of Jews 
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constantly St Paul, through whose instrumentality this had 
been accomplished, had still to watch, and continually to warn 
his converts, against the insidious efforts of obstinate zealots on 
this point”. | 
Zeal for the Mosaic ritual and the temple .at Jerusalem.] 
This zeal for the law and the temple had no doubt presented 
formidable obstacles to the first disciples of Jesus. It was said 
that He would destroy that edifice with all its costly decora- 
tions, the beauty of which had been enhanced by the recent 
labours of forty-six years, and which was the object of enthu- 
siastic admiration, not only to the Jews in general, but even to 
the apostles themselves. Philo proudly declares that it struck 
every beholder with admiration”. It was added that Jesus of 
Nazareth would change the customs which Moses had esta- 
blished, and thus consummate what the people regarded as the 
most intolerable catastrophe’. The Alexandrian dwelt with 
raptures of delight on the glory of Moses, as at once the king 
and lawgiver, “the priest and prophet of Israel, universal in his 
greatness,” and on the excellency of his legislation, rendering 
the prospect of any change appalling. His words were the very 
“oracles of God,” and as such inviolably sacred. His personal 
career had been distinguished by piety and philanthropy, right- 
eous abhorrence of evil and patriotic self-denial. These prin- 
ciples pervaded all the ordinances of the law, rendering them 


and Gentiles, rich to all who call upon 
Him, because they are all one in Christ 


Xpicrod mdvra éxeiva Adpdmce cal dard- 
Aege. Chrys. Vv. 853. He contrasts its 


Jesus as one new man, sanctified by 
one Spirit, without difference of any 
kind. Rom. x. 12; Galat. iii. 28; Coloss. 
lii. rr; Eph. ii, r1—22; 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
Cf. Acts x. 34, 35; Rom. i. 16, ii. 6— 10. 

* See Phil. iii. 2. Chrysostom says 
on Acts xxi., écxavdanrlfovro *lovdator 
Bret Ilaidos ovk ériper tov vduov, ka 5d 
ToUTo pupiddes darex7dwv, woNdol ka, mept 
Thy wlarw éxwdevor. 

> de Mon.11. 8. Cf. de Legat. § 29. 
Toy Teptonudraroy Kal émripavéoraroy 
vad els dy dvarodal nal dices dwroPhé- 
mwovow, iAlov tpowoy waytdxoce Adp- 
wovra, and id. 37. See Matth. xxiv. 
I, 2, &c.; John ii. 20. &y pia rob 


overthrow, and the vain attempt under 
Julian to rebuild it (in consequence, 
doubtless, of explosions of deleterious 
gases, terrifying the workmen, as it 
were, with fire bursting from the founda- 
tions, “even now lying bare”), with 
the triumphant progress and extension 
of the Church, ‘‘even to Britain in the 
ocean itself,” 

° y&otro 5é xpévos nde els 8s xawloot 
Tt TovTuw Kal rpds Td evayrloy weraBdddor. 
Joseph. Ant. Iv. 8. 41. 6 yoov véuos Hut 
dOdvaros diaudve. c. Apion. 11. 38. Cf. 
Cc. 20, 21 and Ant. XVI. 2. 4 (wdvra pad- 
ov alpjoovrae wadeity 7 Katadioal re 
Tay war, iwy). 
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universally famous. The zeal of former generations had hitherto 
preserved them inviolate in the midst of all their temporal 
reverses. Parents had infused their spirit into their children 
by careful instruction from their earliest infancy*, and thus 
wrought in them an indelible impression of their excellence. 
In the special excitement of that cloudy day, in the absence of 
every other ground of exultation and bond of union, they clung 
to them with increasing earnestness and more intolerant fer- 
vour. They would rather perish than allow the violation of one 
particular to endanger the stability of the whole, or to mar the 
beauty of the image stamped upon their souls through this me- 
dium. So far from anticipating a Messiah, or the need of any 
“time of reformation>” in the polity or constitution of Judaism, 
or the possible substitution of any better and more enduring 
realities for the shadows of the tabernacle, Philo distinctly 
asserted that the Mosaic institutions and the temple offerings 
must continue as long as the human race or the Kosmos itself. 
“Envy might for a season overshadow the excellent, but as soon 
as Israel recovered her prosperity, all nations would heartily 
embrace them"; and:as the rising sun obscures the stars. by his 
more brilliant effulgence, their glory will then permanently 
efface all other laws‘. For the immutable Jehovah chose the 
Jews out of mankind to be His prophets and priests, to offer 
continual supplications on behalf of the whole world, and thus 
enlighten their darkness’. 

Moreover, as the Alexandrian thought, ancient landmarks, 
or the unwritten laws and doctrines of the ancients, inscribed 
not on pillars, or corruptible parchments, but on souls partici- 
pating in a common polity, must be faithfully maintained. 
“Children ought to inherit and sedulously preserve all the rules 


8 drd THs mparns ebOds aladijoews 
avrovs (rovs véuous) éexpavOdvovres Exopev 
éy rais Wuyxals worep éyxexapaypdvous. 
Joseph, c. Apion. 11. 18, 

b pwéxpe xatpob StopOdcews érixelueva, 
Heb. ix. 10. Josephus extols the law, 
because it was in this respect unlike 
other institutions, ai metparc dSesueva 
dopPdcews édéyxovew every thing else! 
c. Apion. Il. 20. 

© Even Josephus, c. Apion. II. 39, 


pretends, that as God traverses the 
whole world, so the law had passed 
among all men; and that the Jews 
were stimulated to regard it with 
pride, by the multitude who emulated 
its provisions, &c. 

4 de Legat. § 16. 31. 41; Vit. Moys. 
I. 1, I. 3. 5. 7; de Mon. 1. 3; Neander, 
Gesch. 1. 111. 

© Philo, 11. 15. 104; Q. in Exod. I. 
42. See Exod. xix. 5. 
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in which they have been trained*.” Nay, obedience to written 
laws may result from dread of punishment, and therefore merit 
no commendation; but adherence to unwritten traditions dis- 
plays gratuitous virtue, and is therefore truly laudable’. 

Such were the sentiments in which Saul° of Tarsus,—“ the 
longed for, the desired,” of his parents,—had been educated. He 
had progressed in Judaism, as thus understood by his contem- 
poraries, beyond many, and was “more exceedingly zealous of 
the traditions of his fathers*,” and laboured to maintain them 
and to prevent all innovation, even to the destruction of every 
innovator, in all the peculiar energy of ardent youth, and in all 
the strength of earnest conscientiousness. He was not only 
present, but formally voted, at the condemnation of Stephen, 
and bore the raiment of those who slew him®, when his ene- 
mies, eager disputants of the synagogue of (the) Libertines (or 
Jewish freedmen) and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, with certain 
from Cilicia and Asia‘, had vainly laboured to refute his argu- 
ments, or withstand his spiritual wisdom, and, exasperated by 
their failure, accused him of what they called blasphemy against 
the law and the temple, and brought false witnesses to maintain 
a charge, in the present state of men’s minds so peculiarly 
odious. An Armenian Scholiast says, that Philo was one of the 
disputants at Jerusalem on this occasion. He once visited the 
city to pray and offer sacrifice; and he avowedly maintained the 
lawfulness of employing deceit, trickery, or hypocrisy, however 
evil in themselves’, against enemies, though m our view the 


® Philo, 1f. 361. Contrast t Peter 
i. 18. 

b Of. Vit. Moys. 1. 6. 

© Josephus writes Zaoidos. Ant. VI. 
4, &c.; Bell, Jud. 0. 20. 

d Galat. i. 14. 

°. Acts vii. 58, viii. 1, and xxii. 20. 

f The Talmudists reckon 460 or 480 
different synagogues in Jerusalem, and 
affirm that that of Alexandria was built 
at the expense of the Jews of that city 
(Biscoe). Note the absence of the arti- 
cle before Kupnvalwy, ver. 9; it is in- 
serted before dd Kidclas. : 

® For in general he insists on the 
exclusive nobleness of truth, and the 


dishonour attached to falsehood, and 
denounces elpwvela as most odious. De 
Decal. § 2. 27; de Jud.c. 3. But even 
when expatiating on the spiritual import 
of the law, and investigating what he 
terms the naked truth, he warns us not 
to despise any positive institutions, be- 
cause ‘‘the sacred Word” teaches us to 
abrogate nothing established by our 
superiors. The Sabbath, the law of - 
festivals and circumcision, with all the 
ceremonial of the Temple, otherwise so 
rich in intellectual lessons, must be re- 
garded in the same manner as the 
perishing body,—the house of the soul. 
De Migr. Abr. § 16. 
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base weapons of conscious error®*. The apology of Stephen only 
exasperated his hearers, and he fell a victim to their fury in 
peaceful triumph and loving intercession for his persecutors. 
Saul” continued for a while his career of blasphemy and _ perse- 
cution, “breathing out threatenings and slaughter” against the 
inoffensive disciples of Jesus; Philo persevered to the end in 
his philosophical speculations and national sentiments. 

We know how difficult it is to break off old habits, and to 
overcome the prejudices of education; and Saul was an ardent 
pharisee, or separatist, with all the traditionary lore, zeal, and 
narrowness of mind, and proud vain-glorious spirit, of an aris- 
tocratical caste, whose characteristic sentiments were thus ex- 
pressed—“ Wisdom will die with us! stand apart; come not 
near me, for I am holier than thou*”’—amongst a nation who 
knew nothing of progress, or rather systematically resisted it. 
Probably he had taken part in the late discussion, and shared 
the exasperation of those who were incompetent to refute the 
Christian. But the grace, which suddenly arrested him, made 
him altogether a new creature; the light of God, which shone 
upon his mind, scattered all his prejudices, and as a chosen 
vessel to the glory of Emmanuel he cheerfully renounced all his 
national and sectarian privileges‘, and all his most cherished 
sentiments, to proclaim His Name, and to set forth “the un- 
searchable riches” of that Saviour, to whose unmerited mercy 
he owed his all,—undaunted by the most appalling dangers and 
persecutions from his former compeers,—even “afar off among 
the Gentiles*.” 


® éxl rovrwy 4 dwdrn vevdmuorat 
tluov, de Somn. 11.5. See Fragm. 649, 
677, and Q. in Gen. Iv. 228. The Cili- 
cians are said to have been proverbially 
cruel and treacherous. 

b veavlas is intermediate between 
mpwroyévetos and réA\eos dip (Philo, 1. 
159), probably between 28 and 35, ac- 
cording to the celebrated lines of Solon 
(cited ib. 25). 

© See Job xii. 2; Isai. Ixv. 5. 

d See Phil. iii. 4, &c. 

° St Matthew has certain phrases 
which a superficial reader might ascribe 


to a participation in Jewish prejudices ; 
and yet he shocks those prejudices by 
recording the call of despised publicans, 
of which he himself was one (see v. 46, 
47, and xvili. 17, of which no trace 
appears in Mark or Luke, with ix. 
9—13, x. 3), as well as by dwelling 
upon the peculiar honour already set 
upon the Gentiles. The special mention 
of Rahab and Ruth (together with 
Thamar and the wife of Uriah) in the 
genealogy of Christ in the first chapter 
of his Gospel, and the memorable words 
of Christ commendatory of the faith of 
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He now understood that the law was but a preparatory dis- 
cipline for the people until the advent of the Messiah, whose pre- 
rogative it was to remove the curse, to heal the disease which it 
indicates, to cancel the sin which the law defines and condemns, 
and at the same time to fulfil all its types and all its require- 
ments; that He had thus become “the Mediator of a better” 
and “everlasting covenant,” the Architect of a more glorious 
temple, instinct with vitality in every part, a greater Captain, a 
more lucid Prophet, a more efficient Priest, a more loving Para- 
clete than Moses, to reveal “grace and truth” to all mankind. 
How vain then was the reliance of the people on a lawgiver, 
whose authority they had so long and so openly insulted, both 
by their traditions, which virtually annulled his enactments, 
and by their perverse unbelief ignoring his testimony to the 
coming glory of Christ: for had they believed his writings, they 
would have believed the words of Jesus*. It was the special 
office of St Paul to indicate the evidence which the law and the 
prophets so unequivocally and continuously bear to the grace 
and righteousness now so clearly revealed. 

Preparation for the teaching of the Gospel.] Now mark how, 
when God has a work to be performed, He raises up and prepares 
His instruments. Already had Alexander commingled Greeks 
and barbarians; and Egyptian monarchs of his race caused the 
Jewish Scriptures to be translated into the almost universal 
language—Greek ; already had several cities in Juda and Gali- 
lee become inhabited, wholly, or at least in great measure, by 
persons of that race, so that their language had almost become 
vernacular in the country; already had the use of the Septua- 
gint in the synagogues of scattered Israelites prepared the way 
for the diffusion of the truth, and Rome imposed its one law and 
polity upon the whole world, when “in the fulness of time” the 
promised Teacher came, and, after His work had been finished 
upon the earth, by the Pentecostal gift of tongues—as a sign 
rather than an instrument of evangelisation—inaugurated the 
extension of the church, predestined to diffuse the knowledge 


the Roman centurion and of the Ca- able to bigoted Jews. A Gospel con- 
naanitish woman, as surpassing all taining such passages is a clear witness 
that he had found in Israel, must to itself. 

have seemed strange and unaccount- * See John v. 45—47. 
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of a common Saviour to all the ends of the earth, And yet 
little was effected for years. The divine purpose was not under- 
stood, even by the apostles. A few higher peaks in the east 
were illumined by the Sun of Righteousness, Dense masses 
of heavy clouds, or thick driving mists, still floated beneath and 
around them, excluding His brilliant rays. Nay, more than 
a century later, a proud philosopher (Celsus) ventured to affirm 
that one, who deemed it possible to bring different nations 
under the influence of an universal religion, knew nothing ! 
But Saul is specially qualified by birth and education to mingle 
with the nationalities of his age on an equal footing with them 
all ;—a pure Israelite by birth, brought up in the holy city 
(so called by St Matthew*), and yet born at Tarsus, then as 
a school of Grecian learning and philosophy second to none, 
and moreover, as his name Paul denotes, privileged to be a 
Roman citizen”. , 

Two classes of Jewish minds.} Moreover, in the school of 
Gamaliel his teacher, the law, and the wisdom of the Greeks, 
are said to have been distinct branches of study pursued by 
different pupils, indicating two distinct tendencies of mind 
amongst the learned Jews. This combination must have been 
admirably adapted to prepare the scholar for the work before 
him, and to enable him “to become all things to all men,” 
or to accommodate himself, as far as he lawfully might, to the 
various prejudices and peculiarities of every class of his hearers, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. His quotations from two or three 
Greek writers, however inconsiderable in themselves, seem to 
indicate literary tastes, probably restrained by circumstances 
and the character of his mission. 

He once commanded the attention of an infuriated mob at 
Jerusalem by addressing them in Hebrew or Aramaic; they 
would not have been surprised by an address in Greek. And 
yet the prevalent feeling of jealousy between the Hellenists 
and native Hebrews had troubled the early church, as the 
widows of the former were neglected in the daily ministrations ; 
and this jealousy probably reappeared in other forms, Philo 


* iv. 5 and xxvii, 53 only. wealthy family, whose ancestor had 
b Rosenmiiller concludes, from a purchased “jus civitatis.” (W.) 
passage in Maximin, that he was of a 
3 
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and Josephus may be taken as representatives of the two 
classes in general. 

Philo contrasted with Josephus.| The latter was born in the 
year A.D. 87, of a noble sacerdotal family, the dignity of which 
he carefully exhibits at the commencement of his vain-glorious 
memoirs"; and he survived the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the captivity of the people whose history he records with ela- 
borate details. He belonged to a party who evidently looked 
with great suspicion and dislike on that taste for Grecian re- 
finement, which was probably general amongst the Jews of the 
dispersion, and which others called accursed. This character- 
istic difference is curiously shown by the manner in which Philo 
and Josephus respectively speak of Moses, alike to each the 
object of .unfeigned admiration. The one represents him as 
the interpreter of sacred laws,—an office by Plato ascribed to. 
reason,—and even calls him the symbol of pure intellect”, whilst 
he labours to deduce a system of profound philosophy from 
his works to conciliate the Greeks; the other dwells with more 
evident delight on his mythical exploits as a triumphant 
general in Ethiopia. The one mentions his Grecian teachers 
in the court of Pharaoh*; the other speaks in a puerile strain 
of the circumstances which led to the selection of his mother 
to nurse the foundling4, and endeavours to persuade us that the 
Greeks borrowed all that was really valuable in their works 
from the Hebrews’. Philo tells us that Greece alone produced 
genuine men, and that Athens was pre-eminent in that country 
as the apple of the eye; Josephus sneers at the sophistry and 
deceit promoted by their subtle teaching‘, and disparages Gre- 
cian antiquity and history in elaborate details the better to 
conciliate his Roman patrons®. 


* He pretends that his memory, his countrymen admitted that he excel- 


prudence, and learning were such, that 
when only fourteen years of age he was 
consulted by the high-priests and chief 
men in the city about nice points in the 
law! (dxp:Béorepéy re yvavat, Vit. § 2.) 
Who believes him? Contrast the sim- 
ple narrative in Luke il. 42—51. Yet 
lynx-eyed Rationalists find myths in the 
Gospels, and truth in Josephus! Atthe 
close of his Antiquities he tells us that 


led in the learning of Israel, xx. 12. 1. 
‘*The boy” was “father to the man!” 
Niebuhr speaks of him as “‘ an interest- 


ing arch-rogue.” 
b Q. in Exod, 11. 27; de Agric. c. 7. 
° Vit. Moys. 1. §. 
d Ant, II. 9. 5. 
© CO. Apion. I. 22. 
f Vit. § 9. 


& See Cic. Ep. Fam. vir. 1. Greecos 
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Other points of contrast are scarcely less striking. The 
Alexandrian had a prevailing sense of the paramount im- 
portance of self-knowledge*, of our inherent nothingness”, and 
entire dependence upon God as the fountain of all grace, to 
whom all our faculties and attainments should be consecrated®. 
Faith was to him the most perfect and essential virtue, and 
a distinct vision of the unchangeable God the only real good4; 
so that, whatever may have been the failings which he ingenu- 
ously confesses*, he was a devout and moral philosopher. Jose- 
phus, on the contrary, was restless and inquisitive, and, though 
he passed a noviciate with the self-denying Essenes before he 
became connected with the more subtle and refined pharisees, 
seems to have been altogether void of any high or noble pur- 
pose, or any real sense of religious obligation. He ascribes 
therefore to devout reason, not to divine grace, as Philo would 
have done, the perseverance and fortitude of Eleazar the mar- 
-tyr’. He lived to self alone, full of vain-glory and imaginary 
self-importance, neither winning our sympathy, nor command- 
ing our esteem. It is strange that any reliance should ever 
have been placed on his veracity; a more suspicious witness 
can scarcely be selected®. He professed to follow the Old Testa- 
ment without variation™; it is notorious that he has not done 
so, but altered, embellished, and suppressed continually',—some- 
times arbitrarily,—at times, as in the case of the Shechemites, 


ita non ames, ut ne ad villam quidem 
tuam via Greeca ire soleas! (Read xarplay 
for xeiplay in Aristoph. Av. 816, to bring 
out a similar jest. ‘‘Such is my hatred 
of Sparta that I would not even have 
a cord (ordpray) for a couch though I 
had one exactly suited to my purpose at 
hand.”) See also Juv. Sat. vi. 185, &c. ; 
Tacitus, Orat.c. 29. 

* Op. 1. 629, 653; U. 218, &e. 

b rr, 252, 256. 

° 1, 488, 612; 11. 669, &c. Hos. xiv. 
19, cited I. 599. 

4 1, 409, 483, 484, 485, 486. 

© De Ebriet. § 43; Leg. Alleg. 111. 53, 
with reference to the attractions of hea- 
then spectacles and banquets. Philoso- 
phy he calls the most perfect good which 
man has ever received; by this he is 


immortalised. I. 12, 18. 

£ De Mace. § 7. . 

8 See de Bell. Jud. 11. 7, &. His 
pretended speeches to his countrymen 
are not only impertinent embellish- 
ments, but grossly incongruous to the 
occasion. Compare Acts xxii. 38 with 
Joseph. B. J. 1. 13. § a8 to the Egyp- 
tian. 
h Antig. pref. § 3; Iv. 8. 4; VIII. 2. 
8; and c. Apion. I. 10, Thy per yap 
dpxatodoylay éx raw lepay ypaypdrwp 
peBepyhvevxa. 

i See the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, Oct. 1850, pp. 307—318. Did 
Justus really accuse him falsely? Ve. 
§ 65. His egregious vanity appears, 
Bell. Jud, 111. 8. 8. 
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to obviate cavil, or as far as possible to invest his countrymen 
in a halo of glory by passing over what was dishonourable, and 
exaggerating what was creditable. His frequent asseverations 
of his truthfulness*, so contrary to the manner of the sacred 
writers, so unnecessary when a witness is trustworthy, are ill 
calculated to remove the unfavourable impression produced by 
the extraordinary variations which occur in his own account of 
contemporaneous events in different works”, and by the un- 
blushing effrontery with which he records the treachery through 
which he was enabled to seize Simon, and the hypocrisy with 
which on that occasion he saluted him as a friend®! He seems 
to have altogether ignored the hope of Israel‘, basely referring 
the current prophecies to his patron Vespasian, who was pro- 
claimed emperor in Judza®. 

Philo speaks with confidence of the restoration of Israel, not 
through any personal Messiah, but through the prevalence of 
three Paracletes, or Advocates‘; ideas, which he personifies with. 
characteristic boldness, namely,—the goodness and clemency 
of the Lord to whom appeal is made®, and who prefers mercy 
to judgment ;—the piety of the patriarchs, who with souls now 
emancipated from the shackles of the body serve the King in 
purity®, and offer no vain supplications for their sons and 
daughters, since the Father has vouchsafed to them the pri- 
vilege of effectual prayer;—and lastly, the progress of the 
people themselves in the paths of virtue. When these concur, 
the ruined cities of Israel shall be rebuilt, the desert inha- 
bited, and the land become fruitful. The people will retum, 
collected perhaps from the extremities of the earth, under the 
guidance of some appearance, more divine than anything in 


* See c. Apion. I. 9. 10; Ant, XVI. 
y. 1; Xx. 8. 3; Vit. § 58. 

b See Milman, Hist. of the Jews, 
B. 14, with reference to the whole nar- 
rative of his own administration. At 
least he is most inaccurate. 

© Vu. § 63. 

4 The passage in Anéig. XVIII. 3. 3 
is unquestionably spurious. The author 
of the Armenian preface to Philo’s 
books on Providence says, that after 
speaking of the priest’s dress, he men- 


tions the Christ of God, and recognises 
His supreme power with the Father 
(§ 4), referring to Quest. in Exod. 11. 
117 (ubi ergo dixerit aliquis, o theologe, 
&c.), which is either a gross interpola- 
tion, or a gloss by the epitomist or trans- 
lator of the original work. 

° De Bell. Jud. v1. 5.4. See Sueto- 
nius, Vit. Vespas. c. 4, §. 

f See John xiv. 16; 1 Johnii. 1, 

8 roi wapaxadoupévou. 


h See Heb. xii. 23. 
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human nature, but only visible to the saved*. The apostle, on 
the contrary, speaks on this subject, as one having a clear 
insight into the future, revealing a secret to the Romans with 
authority, and specifying a cause at least adequate to the result: 
—for “all Israel shall be saved; as it is written, There shall 
come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodli- 
ness from Jacob.” (xi. 26). 

The Alexandrian seems to have been perfectly ignorant of 
Hebrew”; the historian spared neither pains nor expense to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of Greek, in which his works 
are composed®. The one speaks enthusiastically of the exalted 
delight and heavenly aspirations with which he dwelt on the 
oracles of God, and of the invisible Spirit, wont to converse 
with him in secret; and complains in a very pompous style 
of the envy of his neighbours, by which he had been almost 
overwhelmed in a sea of political cares, probably during his 
embassy to Rome, dimming his mental vision. The other was 
of an active rather than of a contemplative disposition, more of 
a soldier than of a philosopher, a shrewd politician and skilful 
intriguer, who took an energetic part in the conduct of affairs, 
and fought with spirit and ability, until betrayed and taken 
prisoner at Jotapata after a siege of forty-seven days. 

Philo and Paul contrasted.| The contrast between the apo- 
stle Paul and these distinguished men, who had free access to 
the same Scriptures so pregnant with lessons of wisdom, by all 
believed to be divinely inspired, seems to be most instructive 
and well adapted to enhance our sense of the real power and 
excellency of those operations of the Holy Ghost, to which alone 


* De Exerc. § 9; de Prem. et Pen. 
$19, él xededopart. See 1 Thess. iv. 
16. 

b He sought to derive instruction 
from the meaning of each name record- 
ed in the Pentateuch. On one occasion 
he ignorantly explained a name by re- 
ference to a Greek root! de Mund. Opif. 
§ 10. At another time he says, that 
the Essenes were so called from the 
Greek dotérys, ignoring the Hebrew 
ascs, physicians! 

° Ant. XXIV. 12; ¢. Apion. 1. 9. His 


first work on the Jewish war was in his 
own vernacular, drawn up for the benefit 
of his countrymen beyond the Euphrates. 
Bell. Jud. Pref. § 2. The works of Philo 
may be classed under four heads; plain 
moral teaching, enforcing and illus- 
trating the precepts of the law, rheto- 
rical narratives, philosophical treatises, 
and allegorical interpretations of Scrip- 
ture in various forms. The tracts on 
Samson and Jonah are plainly by ano- 
ther hand. 
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we can ascribe his superiority both in theory and conduct. 
This contrast is the more important because modern writers 
have laid much stress upon the points of resemblance between 
the works of Philo and the epistle to the Hebrews, “extend- 
ing to particular doctrines and expressions*,” and have therefore 
ascribed to the latter an Alexandrian origin”. It is certain 
that the peculiar views of the Jewish writer exercised consider- 
able influence on the Christian church‘, and that it is easy to 
cite expressions from his voluminous works, as well as from 
Josephus, parallel to expressions of the apostles‘; but then a 
careful investigation will show that the resemblance in the par- 
ticular instance referred to is very superficial, or merely casual, 
whereas the contrasts are manifold, pervading, and essential, alike 
in the use of emphatic words®, in general tone‘, in the mode of 
reasoning®, and in the form of quotation adopted. The words of 
Lord Bacon cannot be too earnestly remembered in such cases, 


* Conybeare and Howson (1. 510) 
refer to Bleek, but other writers have 
combated his arguments. 

b For “certain minute reasons,” as 
Mr Williams observes, Bunsen ascribes 
it to Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria; in 
this he was anticipated by Luther and 
Beausobre, but his reasons are minute 
in another sense than his admirer sup- 
poses. 

° Clement’s interpretation of the 
divisions and furniture of the temple, 
and the vestments of the priests, &c., 
is evidently derived from this source. 
(See Bp. Kaye, on Clement, p. 181.) 
Compare Strom. u. 18 with the tract 


de Caritate. The Leipsic editor of: 


Philo (1828, T. VI. p. 249) asserts that 
Ambrose of Milan not only imitated 
him, but even transcribed many of his 
tracts and published them in his own 
name, and that not only are most of the 
Fathers indebted to him or to the Alex- 
andrian school, but that much in St 
John and the other apostles, especially 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, savours 
greatly of this theology. 

d Ex. gr. “mine own bowels.” Phi- 


lem, 12, and Philo, de Joseph. § 5. 

* Such as aldvas, Hebr. i. 2, xi. 3, 
instead of xéojyos, necessarily one, as 
the Creator is one, according to Philo, 
de Mund. Opif. § 61, &c. The apostle 
says that the priest must be one able 
perpioradety rots dyvootcw, Hebr. v. 2; 
but Philo says, rédetos ovde perprowabely 
Bovdera. Leg. Alleg. 111. 46. The fre- 
quent use of xapdla, Hebr. iii. 7, 10, 12, 
15; iv. 7; Vili. 10; x. 16, 22, though in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom, is 
inconsistent with Philo’s manner. 

f I refer to the absence of ideology 
and metaphysical trifling. 

® Observe in the epistle the supe- 
rior precision and cogency of the rea- 
soning, its freedom from all minute 
details (see Hebr. ix. 5, xara pépos), its 
decided authoritative character, and its 
uniformly practical tendency. Things, 
not words; the general import, not the 
exact letter of the Old Testament, is 
ever the ground of the apostle’s rea- 
soning. Contrast Philo’s trifling on 
Gen. xv. 5, ééjyaye adriv ftw. 1. 95, 
484. 
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“To conclude from an enumeration of particulars, without in- 
stance contradictory, is not logic, but conjecture.” The negative 
evidence is often overwhelming, as in the present case. 

Paul apprehends a leading idea with the energy of a master, 
and powerfully enforces it in his own majestic simplicity; the 
Alexandrian hunts down a speculative notion with tedious for- 
mality. The one is brief, weighty, and comprehensive, more 
intent upon the pregnant thought than upon the niceties of 
style; the other is verbose*, pompous, discursive: the one lucid 
and argumentative; the other fanciful, ingenious, dogmatical : 
the one a vehement torrent urged by constraining feeling; 
the other an artificial stagnant pool. Thus the barrenness of 
Philo’s system is betrayed not only by his general diffuseness,— 
the dilution of pure wine in turbid water,—but by the constant 
recurrence of the same thoughts in different forms’, by absurd 
and frivolous distinctions between equivalent terms‘, by elabo- 
rate references to the mystic virtues of numbers, and by the 
extravagance with which he dilates on the minutest details* 
and nicest distinctions of language® in the passage before him, 
as never superfluous or without a distinct purpose! On the 
whole it is a tangled wood of dismal gum-trees, or like a frosty 
night in the depth of winter, when the attention is distracted 
from the glories of the inaccessible heavens by an incessant 
display of ingenious fire-works communicating no heat and but 
inconstant light. For there are many noble sentiments, accu- 
rate thoughts, and striking observations, scattered through his 
works (as already intimated), like so many rays of effulgence 
from the transitory glory of Moses penetrating the veil on his 


* For instance, in order to warn the 
lover of pleasure against the utter 
degradation into which he is sinking, 
he enumerates 147 different characteris- 
tics by which it may be distinguished, 
and this too in one of his shortest 
tracts! de Merc. Meretr. § 4. (Contrast 
Phil. iii. 18, 19.) Elsewhere, de Somn. 
Ir. 7—9, he closes elaborate details of 
luxurious excess in food, dress, houses, 
beds, and even cups, ‘““when the hand 
would have sufficed,” by the question, 
Tl Set waxprpyopety; A usual fault of which 
he was quite unconscious (1. 378) was 


the habit of repeating himself. 

b Neander, Gesch. 1. 110. 

© Such as lrweds and dva:Bdrns 
(horseman and rider), I. 85; yewpyla 
and yijs épyaéra, p. 300; and xryvorpé- 
got and woiuédves, Gen. xvi. 34 and xlvii. 
3; de Post. Cain. § 29; de Agric. c. 13, 
&e. 
4d See de Somn. 11. 45. Such sweet- 
meats (as he calls them) are to us vapid 
trifling; he delighted in them. 

® See Gen. iii. 12, per’ éuod, not 
éuol. Leg. Alleg. 1. 111. c. 18. 
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face; and he seemed truly anxious to elevate his fellows to vir- 
tue, happiness, and God, although the means of effecting this 
were beyond his reach. What thanks we owe unto God for our 
superior privileges! 

From the unequivocal rule and superintendence of the un- 
seen mind over the complex frame of man, and the ordinary 
regulation of families and communities by human foresight, 
Philo inferred that the kosmos, the grandest, the most beautiful 
and perfect of existing things, must needs have an intelligent 
Author and Ruler upholding and directing it continually®. 
Speaking of works of art, such as musical boxes ingeniously 
contrived to imitate the cries of different animals, and a clock 
framed of brass, recently presented to the city of Alexandria, 
which clearly indicated the hour of the day, he observes that 
they manifest the being and skill of the absent workmen, since 
it is evident that they could not be self-constructed. The ob- 
server often longs to see and converse with one whose work he 
admires; and thus, in like manner, we are led to desire com- 
munion with God from contemplation of His works. And yet 
it is not enough for us to reason out the Being of God from 
His works or words, as from a shadow, and so to rise from below 
as on a ladder to heaven. He reveals Himself to more pure, 
perfect, and devout souls, initiated into the greater mysteries; 
and such a revelation of light in its own light, according to the 
prayer of Moses, is alone satisfactory". A fundamental and 
most precious truth is involved in these words’; but mystics in 
every age have been thus deluded by a phantom of imagination ; 
and even the pharisees saw clearly in their own estimation, 
when in reality they were fatally blinded. It is deeply affect- 
ing to observe Philo’s testimony to the sovereignty of God, and 
to the necessity of prevenient grace. He had often felt his own 
barrenness and impotence when his mind seemed to be enriched 
with the clearest views. On the other hand, when conscious of 
his own emptiness, he had often rejoiced through the unex- 
pected influxes of right thoughts from above, raising him as by 


* De Abr. § 16; de Migr. Abr. § 23; ° Leg. Alleg. 11. 32, 33; de Prem. 
de Mon. 1. 4; de Somn, 11. 43; de Prov. et Pan. § 7; de Mon. 1. 6. 
I. 27, 28, 40, 72. d See 2 Cor. iv. 

> De Prov. 1. 42, 43. 
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a divine inspiration beyond himself and all surrounding ob- 
jects”. The floods of sweet and bitter waters were alike beyond 
his control, and the grace of God refreshed him, opened or shut 
up his soul, according to His sovereign will He had often 
left his relatives, and forsaken his home, to dwell in the desert 
and thus raise his mind to lofty meditations, but gained nothing 
by it, as the mind was dissipated or harassed by distracting pas- 
sions or emotions. On other occasions he had felt alone in the 
midst of a crowd, because God scattered the throng in his soul, 
and thus taught him that it is not change of place which can 
by itself operate either good or evil, but God alone, who moves 
and directs us at pleasure. It would have been well for many 
monks and hermits of a later age, if they could have profited 
by this experience; but such records should make us pause. 
May not many enthusiasts be even now deceived by merely 
natural feelings, while they mistake such mysterious results 
and sudden impulses for a real work of the Spirit of God*? 
Paul appeals not to feelings, but to acts, as necessary attesta- 
tions of genuine religious experience. | 
Interpretation of the Old Testament.| The general question 
of the right method of interpreting the oracles of God is there- 
fore not without difficulty: for “if the light within us be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” The Therapeute and others 
regarded the obvious sense of the words as only suited to an 
ignorant multitude, and sought out a hidden, deeper, and more 
divine meaning addressed to the intellect rather than to the 
outward sense’, Josephus says that some things are skilfully 
expressed in enigmas, others gravely set out in allegories, 
others stated literally, as might be most suitable in each case”. 
Philo’s views seem to have been gradually developed‘; but he 
eventually rejected the literal sense of the sacred narrative as 
absolutely ridiculous, or even impious®, sneering at those who 


* 1, 441. ws dd xaroxfs évOéou Kopu- 
Bavriay. 

b 1, 72. Cf. Rev. iii, 7. 

° His indwelling in the soul, dywiev 
xaraxvevobév, is recognised by Philo, 
Il. 442. 

4 Aristobulus ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
lib. VITI. c. 10, 11. 


° Antig. Pref. § 4. 

f Only the second, and part of the 
third, book out of five ‘“‘on Dreams” are 
preserved. In these he runs wild. 

& To imagine real trees in Paradise 
(and not heavenly virtues) would be 
almost incurable stupidity, or rather, 
absolute impiety. De Mund. § 7; Leg. 
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thought otherwise as dull and stupid persons, of narrow and 
contracted minds, (#sxpo7rodirar), no better than school-boys, 
who neglected the paintings of Apelles to pore over devices 
upon coins, or who sacrificed glorious ideas to empty words’. 
He undertook without hesitation to build according to the 
rules of “the wise architect, Allegory”,” in a uniform but frigid 
style, believing that no point could be neglected without cul- 
pable sloth, and that the mmutest research would be most 
abundantly recompensed by exhilarating discoveries *! 

Allegory, when admissible.| As a general rule it seems to 
be unquestionable, as Luther and Hooker both maintained, 
that where a literal interpretation will stand, or is not plainly 
excluded by the context, its character and scope, its figurative 
language, or its parabolical form, or the general tenor of the 
Scriptures, it must be adopted without hesitation. Any other 
principle would involve us in a labyrinth of conflicting guesses, 
or ingenious speculations, on uncertain myths, and is satisfac- 
torily refuted by the example of the Lord and of His apostles. 
In all cases we should firsé ascertain the literal meaning, and 
so far interpret the Scriptures as we should any other book; 
but then it would be preposterous to reject any other sense 
than what appears on the surface; for a large portion of the 
Bible is certainly parabolical. Mr Jowett confesses that there 


Alleg. 1. 14; de Mund. Opif. § 54, and 
de Plant. § 3. See of Canaan, de Sobr. 
§ 7; of Levit. xiv. 35, 36, Quod Deus 
Immut. § 28. Cf. de Somn. 1. 6, 26. 

* See de Prov. 1. 41. The confusion 
of tongues at Babel may perhaps be 
truly referred to the origin of languages ; 
but we must pass on to the figurative 
interpretation, or to the ¢deas thus ex- 
pressed. De Conf. Ling. § 37. Cf. Fragm. 
p. 657. 

b De Somn. 1. 2. wap’ hypty rots dd~ 
ryoptxots. tb, 20. mpd Trav eudayay 
Eos ra, ddavyj Snreivy. De Decal.§1. His 
ideology was designed to obviate the 
cavils of those who sneered at the sup- 
posed myths of the Bible. See de Con- 
fus. Inng. § 2; de Mut. Nom. § 8 (Nean- 
der, Gesch. 1. 86, 87); de Plant. & 7. 


He triumphs over one poor wretch, one 
of his adversaries, who had terminated 
his polluted life by an impure death, 
having hung himself,—with sad want 
of good feeling. De Joseph. § 6, oxédov 
yap rh wdvra 7 Td wretora Tis vopoleclas 
dA nyopetrat. 

° We read of the lps: of the river 
of Egypt, not of the Euphrates. Refer 
not to streams of water, but to human 
conduct. A good man manifests him- — 
self by acts, the wicked by words! You 
must not call this y\ixpodoyla or ed- - 
pectoyia! De Somn. 11. 45. Had the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
ever studied in such a school? Could 
his good sense have endured such trifling 
for 8 moment? 
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are types, “regarded as such by the Jews themselves.” If they 
were right in principle, we must not only adopt it, but en- 
deavour to carry it out rationally and consistently. They, who 
were “able ministers of the new covenant,” ministered not “the 
letter that killeth,” but “the spirit which quickeneth*.” They 
expounded with plainness that inner truth, or hidden mysteries 
(or, secrets) of the law, the existence of which the Psalmist 
prayerfully acknowledged when he sought for heavenly light to 
enable him to discern them intelligently», The ordinances and 
appointments of the tabernacle were confessedly types or sha- 
dows of heavenly realities®. In the absence of divine teaching 
a veil still rests on the hearts of the Jews, so that they are 
unable to discern the real end of institutions, designed to be 
abolished as soon as that ‘end had been accomplished by the 
actual work of Christ,—as it incapacitated their fathers from 
grasping the substance thus shadowed out for a season*, The 
natural man is equally incapable of discerning spiritual truths, 
still regarding them as foolish, because he needs a new faculty, 


or a restored vision ®. 


* 2 Cor. iii. 6. Augustine was 
charmed by Ambrose’s repeated refer- 
ence to these words as a general rule. 
What seemed absurd to him in the lite- 
ral sense was thus rendered intelligible 
(Confess. VI. 5). Chrysostom observes 
that it is customary in Scripture, when- 
ever it is allegorical, to give an inter- 
pretation of the allegory to prevent 
mistakes. dore ph dwhds pnde ws 
&ruxe rhv dxédacrov ériOuplay Trav ad- 
Arryopety §Bovropévuw wravacba xal 
wavraxod ddpecOa.—wa ph ey Te 
dxotorrt kard Thy olxelay yudpny apps- 
few 7d elpnudvov rpoosry § Bovderat 
We must catch the spirit of the author. 
(Tom. mI. p. 713, 714. Cf. p. 765 on 
Isai. viii. 7.) After a reference to Isaiah 
xiv. 13, he says, that those who do not 
readily receive allegorical interpretations 
will reject this testimony (ib. 860). 

> Ps. cxix. 18, 7d Oavudowa. Sept. 
‘The same Hebrew is rendered “hidden.” 
Deut. xxx, 11. 

° Hebr. viii. 5. 


4 See 2 Cor. iii. 13, &c.; Hebr. viii. 
13, ix. 10, xii. 26—28. 

® x Cor. ii. 14. Temple speaks of 
the admirable form of the Bible as win- 
ning from us all the reverence of a 
supreme authority, without imposing on 
us a yoke of subjection, ‘‘ by virtue of 
the principle of private judgment, which 
puts conscience between us and the 
Bible, making conscience the supreme 
interpreter, which it may be a duty to 
enlighten, but whom it cannot be a duty 
to disobey” (Essays, &c. p. 45). If it 
be a supreme authority, we must be 
bound to yield implicit subjection to its 
testimony, whatever that may be. The 
right of private judgment respects man, 
not God ; but conscience is a moral, not 
an intellectual fact, and can never be 
an interpreter, true or false, only con- 
straining us to act according to what 
we believe to be right. If we fail to 
ascertain that reason or judgment is in 
fault, we lack wisdom, which is a gift 
of the Spirit promised to all who seek 
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The voice of Ezekiel was sweet and melodious; his diction 
bold and energetic; he commanded attention, and even charmed 
many a covetous and ungodly man for a season; but they were 
secretly dissatisfied, and their hearts were unchanged. The evil 
report spreads. They cry deridingly, “he speaks parables:” 
his lessons are obscure, mysterious, unintelligible’. This was, 
in fact, the usual manner of the prophets. Enigmatical lan- 
guage was characteristic also of the ancient sages of Greece’. 
Attention was thus aroused; earnest inquiry was stimulated; 
and the really wise and thoughtful “attained to wise counsels,” 
even “to understand a proverb and the interpretation; the 
words of the wise and their dark sayings*” (aiviyuara). - 

Lord Bacon regarded the continued history of the old world, 
and church of the Jews, as pregnant of a perpetual allegory and 
type of the work of redemption. The 78th Psalm, the opening 
of which is. cited by St Matthew to illustrate the parabolical 
teaching of the Lord, exhibits a compendious sketch of that 
history, as such a representation of God’s dealings with His 
people generally, or of the mysteries of His kingdom; and thus 
literal facts were dark sayings with reference to the deeper 
truths which they symbolised. Allegory is distinctly unfolded 
in the 4th chapter of the epistle to the Galatians from the his- 
tory of Abraham and his family; and a figurative sense, which, 
independently of the apostle’s teaching, we should probably 
have failed to recognise there, is authoritatively given, in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians‘, to a precept of Moses. 


ings, “but show them plainly of the 
Father.” John xvi. 25, 29. 
b See Numb. xxiii. and xxiv. ; 2Sam. 


it prayerfully; James i. 5; if therefore 
we lack that, we ourselves must be to 
blame. The obscurity is not in the 


book; “the crookedness and darkness 
is all our own.” 

* See Ezek. xxxili. 31, 32 with xxiv. 
49. Cf. xvii. 2 (maschal and kidah) ; 
Habak. ii. 6; Ps. xlix. 4, lxxviii. 2, &.; 
1 Kings x. 1. Obscurity seems in some 
sense to be inseparable from parables. 
The Lord interpreted His to His disci- 
ples privately ; Mark iv. 34; Matth. xiii. 
10—17, &. The time was at hand 
when he would ‘‘no more speak to them 
in proverbs,” as His simplest lessons 
still appeared to their du‘l understand- 


xii. with Numb. xii. 6, 8. Chrysostom 
explains wapa8od7 in Heb. xi. 19 by 
ruros and elxw». Tom. II. p. 265. 

° See Clemens A. Strom. V. 4, 21; 
Kaye, pp. 179—181. 

d Prov. i. 6. Solomon spoke 3000 
proverbs. 1 Kings iv. 32. Many in the 
inspired collection must be taken in a 
double sense, at once moral and spiri- 
tual. 

® 1 Cor. ix. 8—10, § See Deut. xxv. 
4and r Tim. v. 8. Philo repeatedly 
applics Deut. xxx. 12—14 to the search 
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Assuredly there is nothing so peculiar in the argument ad- 
dressed to the Hebrews as to render it necessary to presuppose 
(as some allege) any greater “power” on their part “of appre- 
ciating that spiritualising and allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament, which distinguished the Alexandrian school,” 
than on the part of those already mentioned; nay, the writer 
explicitly censures them for want of power, or as “dull of hear- 
ing,” mere babes in understanding, without experience in the 
“word of righteousness*.” 

Contrast between the Apostle and Alexandrian resumed. | 
When, moreover, we come to details, we find the systems of 
Philo and St Paul utterly irreconcileable. The one is the 
rending of the veil by divine power, disclosing the glorious sanc- 
tuary within; the other the vivid projection of the phosphores- 
cent rays of a special idiosyncrasy upon that veil: the one, the 
brilliant irradiation of the Sun of Righteousness illumining 
every page; the other, the weak glimmerings of imperfect rea- 
son, emerging from its cave “with sparks of its own kindling,” 
scarcely revealing a. shadowy outline. And yet Philo himself 
said that it is a foolish thing to judge of the whole by a part, 
since the converse is necessary. The divine law may be com- 
pared to an animal. To discern the purport or character of the 
whole, without destroying its harmony, or severing its unity, 
we must attentively examine it in its entirety, as it were “with 
great eyes”.” As this entirety of the law and of the prophets 
was never perceived by Philo, he mistook a shadow for the sub- 
stance, or cold metaphysical abstractions, and the day-dreams 
of imagination, for the life-giving, sanctifying principles of di- 
vine truth. | 

Physical interpretations.| His method has two phases, the 
one physical, the other ethical. As instances of the first, on 
which he frequently dilates, though apparently in the progress 
of his speculations this method was often rejected’, we may 
mention the colours of the dress of the High Priest’, and the 


after the excellent, which is said to be b Brow &? Srov. i. 657; Q. im Gen. 
neither impossible nor difficult, because III. 3. 

it is near to us in thought (or counsel), © See de Cherub. § 7, 9. 

word, and deed. 1. 241, 614, 682; II. 4 Compare Josephus, Bell, Jud. v. 
406, 456. Now see Rom. x. 6—8. 5.834, 5. 


® Hebr. v. 11—-14. 
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lamp-stand, which he represents as respectively symbolical of 
the four elements and the seven planets*! Beersheba suggests 
a stranger interpretation. Heaven is so inscrutable that a man 
might confidently swear that no mortal will ever comprehend 
it; it is therefore called “the well of the oath®.” But we may 
learn much from this palpable absurdity. In the first place, 
it presents a striking contrast to the good sense of contempo- 
raneous apostles, who never allude to any physical questions, or 
dreamed of finding physiology in the law of Moses. Science has 
made rapid progress, and opened out the sublime mysteries of 
the material heavens to our admiring gaze, and thus serves at 
once to expand and strengthen our minds, and enlarge our view 
of the power, the wisdom, and the infinite majesty of our God; 
but it leaves us as ignorant as ever of His will. We may smile 
at the notions of the wisest of ancient theorists, who sought an 
image of nature in their own little minds, supposing man to be a 
little kosmos, and who thus hurried to the most preposterous 
conclusions; we marvel at the rash inconsistency of Bacon, who 
sneered at Copernicus and his followers, as “a few carmen who 
drive the earth about,” thus raising another beacon to admonish 
us of the failures of rationalism; but the testimony of the apo- 
stles remains unaffected by all our modern discoveries. And, 
in the second place, the vain fiction of the Alexandrian serves 
the more to endear to us the fact enunciated in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, that God has even confirmed His promise by an 
oath, that the humble believer might draw water out of the 
opened “wells of salvation,” and more sweetly realise his se- 
curity in Christ as “settled for ever in heaven.” . And yet, 
again, how many truths appear to us dimly even now! Let us 
not be discouraged. As the worlds beyond our system appeared 
to our forefathers, as the.clustered aggregations of stars dawned 
upon the first explorers of the unknown, as remoter nebulsz still 
appear in the field even of Lord Rosse’s telescope, sparkling, 
confused, mysterious, in strange fantastic configurations, so may 
the higher themes of revelation, or the ways of divine provi- 


® De Somn.1. 4; de Plant.8 19; and Gen. iv. 16 he says, ov8é» xuptodoyetras 
see de Mon. 11.5, &c. A variety of such —&’ AdAnyoplas dddv gucixols Pirty 
interpretations occur with reference to dvdpacw. De Post. Cain. § 2. 
Jacob’s ladder. De Somn. 1. 22, 24. On b De Mund. § 6. 
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dence, or the purposes of divine grace, as yet present themselves 
to our minds in the field of the most vigorous faith, enlarged to 
the utmost of which the creature is here capable; but these too 
will soon be opened out, clearly discerned, delightfully resolved, 
as we bask for evermore in the glory of the Sun of suns. 
Ethical.| Philo’s ethical interpretations proceed mainly 
upon the narrow basis that wisdom and pleasure, reason .and 
the senses, or rather the body and the mind, are the grand an- 
tagonistic principles in the world, and that the body is not 
simply “the instrument of the soul in rebellion against God,” 
but itself a wicked and insidious thing, symbolised by the river 
of Egypt, Egypt itself, and the country of Haran, which Abra- 
ham forsook at the call of Jehovah* In the epistle to the 
Hebrews it is said that “by faith he went out, not knowing 
whither he went ;” in Philo, that he renounced everything ex- 
ternal, and came as it were out of himself (eis ro éEwratw): as 
if salvation consisted in emancipation from the dead body‘, the 
deceitful senses, and the treacherous tongue, and all that is our 
own‘, and needed no Messiah for its accomplishment! This 
system prevented the Alexandrian from regarding death in its 
true character, as “the wages of sin,” and therefore to nature 
justly terrible; or from sympathising with a representation of 
Christ as “destroying him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil, and delivering them who, through fear of death, were 
all their life-time subject to bondage®,” as altogether uncon- 
scious of any such bondage or fear. The error of Hymenzus 
and Philetus, who maintained that the resurrection was past 


* Op. I. 436, 438, 548, 692. Origen 
mutilated himself under an erroneous 
view of Matth. xix. 10—12; and it 
seems that his example was not unfre- 
quently followed. See Chrys. vi. 556, 
IX. IoIg. ws éxOpdv kal éwrtBovrdv dzo- 
xérrovot Td pédos. This was prohibited 
by an edict of Domitian (i. 34, &c.); 
and, according to Josephus, Ani. Iv. 8. 
' 40, by the law of Moses, There was 
no spiritual profit. Kal edvouxicbévres 
mwoddol Thy évddv évoxovcay wipay ovK 
éréBadov. 7 yap émcOuula év érépors Ket- 
rat dpydvos, évddv ev Ti pice: éyxerpévn. 


Chrys. 1x. 1721. Terence, Eunuch. &c. 

b xi. 8. 

© reOvnxds del cal girowabés. Cor- 
poris mors vita animw. Q. in Gen. Vv. 
152. Er, as a symbol of this loathsome 
prison or tomb (1. 437, 642; Il. 347), 
coffin or bier, borne to burial by the 
oppressed soul within, with abhorrence, 
is said to have been slain by the good- 
ness and mercy, not the mere power 
and authority of God. I. ror. 

4 See 1. 95, 484, &ec. 

© Hebr. ii. 14, 15. 
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already*, lately revived by a spurious spirituality, was more 
congenial to such a school, than the hope recognised alike by 
Job and the Psalmist”, which appears so glorious in the simple 
narrative of St John (ch. xi.), and the admirable exposition of 
St Paul’, and which to the Christian church has ever proved 
the source of most patient endurance, of most abundant conso- 
lation, and of most zealous perseverance in the path of duty, as 
well as of triumphant joy in the moment of dissolution. Even 
Josephus in his meagre account of the pharisees4 evidently mis- 
represents it in this respect, probably as still the object of 
scornful ridicule to his patrons, as it had been to the Athenians 
and Festus of old. Zo a mere Platonist, it must appear the 
incredible delusion of madmen. 

The Alexandrian, moreover, ascribed the creation of our 
mortal part to inferior angels, supposing that God addressed 
them when He said, “ Let us make man,” in order to explain 
the mysterious plural in that sentence, and to show that the 
Father is the cause of no evil to His offspring*! Such miserable 


* 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. The enactment 
that a murderer should ‘surely be put 
to death,” Oavdrw OavarotcOw, seemed 
at first perplexing to Philo, who be- 
lieved that Moses never used any super- 
fluous words, assuming that the Greek 
was an exact version answering word 
for word to the original, until he met 
with a wise lady, that is, Peflection, 
who taught him that some living men 
are dead, and that the dead may live, 
referring to the spiritual death of the 
wicked, and to the immortality of the 
virtuous, even after the dissolution of 
the body. Proceeding to explain this, 
he observes that the words in Deut. iv. 
4, *‘ye are alive every one of you this 
day,” imply their living in boundless 
and impassable eternity! De Profug. 
$ 10, 11. 

b Ps. xlix. 15; Jobx'x, 25—27; Ps. 
xvi. and xvii. 1§. See also Isai. xxvi. 
19. ‘‘Thy dead shall live, my dead 
bodies (taking nebaelatht as a collective 
noun) shall arise” (Gesenius), with Isai. 
Ixvi. 24; Dan. xii. 2; and probably 


Ezek. xxxvii. 1—14, since the figure of 
a resurrection would scarcely have been 
employed to represent the restoration 
of Israel, unless, as Jerome observed, 
it had been a literal fact, and its future 
occurrence an object of faith ; for no one 
illustrates matters of uncertainty by 
things that have no existence. But 
until the Gospel was preached, 2 Tim. 
i. ro, the truth was but partially and 
imperfectly known, and the redemption 
on which it rests was not yet an accom- 
plished fact. 

° 1 Cor. xv. See Phil. iii. 11, and 
Hebr. xi. 35, and note Philo, I. 159, 
pera tov Odvarov; dX’ ovx eobueda, ol 
pera cwpdrwv obyxpirov woto, GAN’ els 
mwaryyeveciay dpuhoonev, ol pera dowud- 
Twy cbyKptrot. 

d Bell. Jud. 0. 18. 14. Every soul 
is incorruptible ; the good pass into other 
bodies; the wicked are punished eter- 
nally—in Hades, 

* Gen. i, 27; de Mund. Opif. § 24; 
de Conf. Inng. § 31—35 (where Gen. xi. 
7 is also discussed); de Profug. § 13. 
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sophistry is the ordinary result of every vain attempt to solve 
an inexplicable problem, by which reason is ever foiled, but 
before which faith bows in silence, while love prays more 
earnestly and praises God more fervently for personal enjoy- 
ments. It was forgotten that there is a “filthiness of the 
spirit” as well as of the fesh*, and that the profligacy and 
unrighteousness of the world (from which “evil is insepar- 
able,” and “good when it stoops down to us from heaven 
soon hastens away”) can neither be traced up to any inherent 
disease in the original constitution of man, who was created 
upright®, nor to the mere fascination of pleasure, however 
dangerous, but to the wanderings of “an evil heart of un- 
belief” from the Lord, even as we are taught in the epistle to 
the Hebrews‘. 

Pleasure, however, was said to be the crafty serpent which 
tempted Eve, and temperance the serpent of brass lifted up by 
Moses in the wilderness; and Philo emphatically urges those 
who are enticed by the deadly allurements of the first, which 
enslaves the multitude, not to dwell upon them, and thus fatally 
cherish them, but to turn immediately away, and fix their 
minds steadfastly on the genuine beauty of virtue, until desire 
inflames them, and thus enables them to attain to the vision of 
God Himself®. How precious to us is the contrasted truth 
of the Gospel. In a deep sense of helplessness and guilt we 
may look to the Lord Jesus, the true antitype of that ser- 
pent of brass, as lifted wp once for-all upon the cross, that we 
might believe and live eternally through His name and power, 
—‘as the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy set 
before Him, endured the cross despising the shame,” as the 


And see de Somn. 1. 28, 26, and Q. in 
Gen. 1. §4 (on Gen. iii. 22). But as 
Chrysostom observes, the image and 
likeness of God and angels is not one, 
Tom. 1. p. 891. Elsewhere Philo says 
that God did not form the soul of the 
wicked, and wickedness is hateful to 
iim; but that the virtuous to whom 
He says, I am thy God, has no other 
Creator! De Mut. Nom. § 4. 

* 2 Cor. vii. 1. Compare Coloss, iii. 
5 with 8, 9. , 


b Philo, de Profug. § 12. Cf. 1 John 
Vv. 19. 

° Eccles. vii. 29. 

d iji. and iv. See Rom. i. and Prov. 
xxiii. 26— 35. 

* Leg. Alleg. 11. 19—26; de Gigant. 
§10. Menti nihil tam inimicum quam 
voluptatem. Cicero ap. Lactant. Inst. 
VI. 20. Philo adopted the oriental no- 
tion that two spirits, one conscrvative, 
one destructive, enter into every man 
at his birth. Q. in Exod. 1. 23. 
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Hebrews were taught, that with their eye ever upon Him they 
might be stimulated, and enabled to overcome every impedi- 
ment from sin and worldly ties, and run their appointed course 
perseveringly to the end®! 

Reserve and Pious Fraud.] Philo represents a course of 
preparatory study, the encyclic course of the Greeks», as a neces- 
sary (not merely a useful) prelude to philosophy (or, wrtue) 
as the entrance-gates into this sanctuary. This is illustrated 
by the intercourse of Abraham with Hagar before Sarah gave 
birth to Isaac, supposing these names (mere shadows, not reali- 
ties to allegorists of his school) to be severally symbolical of 
mind, preparatory study, virtue, and laughter (or, joy)". Reserve 
in the communication of truth was therefore insisted upon’ 
It was even said that the cakes—eyxpud¢iat—which Abraham 
directed Sarah to prepare for his mysterious guests, are so 
called, not because baked in the ashes, but to intimate the 
duty of concealing, according to the etymon of the Greek (for 
Philo habitually ignores the Hebrew), the sacred and mys- 
terious discourse about the Uncreated One and His attributes, 
which it is unlawful to relate to the multitude’. This purely 
Platonic notion was adopted by the rulers of the Christian 
church at an early period‘; and that too in connection with a 
system of deliberate fraud and elaborate myths, devised for 


* See Isai. xlv. 22; John iii. 14— 
16; Acts xvi. 31; Hebr. xii. 1, 2. 
‘* Lifted up,” as the true magnet, He 
will eventually “draw all men” unto 
Himself, and establish His kingdom 
throughout a renovated earth, John xii. 
32, as He has already drawn us who 
believe by the cords of a man and bands 
of love. Hosea xi. 4 with John vi. 44. 

b Grammar (or, literature; see John 
vii. 15), geometry, music, rhetoric (Philo, 
I. 157), and its twin dialectics were all 
rendered in his own case subservient to 
philosophy. pp. 520, 522, 530. Cf. 364, 
573, Wowep yap olkiiy dpxal mwuddves 
kal dperjs ra éyxvkXta wpowadevpara. 
Compare Clemens, Strom. 1. 5 and 19, 
§ 29, 30, 32, 93. Every branch of science 
and literature may be rendered subser- 
vient to the advancement of the truth. 


Ix. § 45; Kaye, p. 119. 

© Virtue and the divine Word, with 
which that is necessarily connected, and 
to whose promise it is well to trust, are 
implied when Sarah calls Abraham her 
Lord! Leg. Alleg. III. 77. 

d Q. in Gen. Iv. 35, 67, &c. ; de Prov. 
It. 40; de Cherub. § 12—14. 

© De Abrah. § 28; Q. in Gen. rv. 8; 
in Exod. 11. 34; Leg. Alleg. 111. 87. 

f They appealed however to Matth. 
vii. 6 to justify it. Clemens, Strom. 1. 
12, 55; Tertull. de Baptism. c. 18; Eu- 
seb. Prep. Evang. x1. 7,&c. See Hei- 
nichen’s Notes on Euseb. l.c. and I. 1, 5, 
and Wyttenbach, on Plato, Phedon, § 6, 
p. 62; Sozomen, H. £. 1. 20; Chrys. 1x. 
688, 873 (ov yap Sh Odus ert rdv duvi- 
Twy éxxadvrrey dmrayra), &c. 
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the control of an unlearned crowd, henceforth regarded as 
patients, needing such salutary medicines at the hands of skil- 
ful physicians*. As if the Lord had not said, “preach the 
Gospel to every creature ;” and the apostle had not pronounced 
a just condemnation on those who do evil that good may come”. 
The fatal consequences of error on this point can scarcely be 
exaggerated ; “ Europe yet bleeds in consequence.” 

Moses (it was said) adopted the language of Anthropomor- 
phism to adapt himself to the weakness and dulness of the 
people, that those who could not be drawn by love might be 
influenced and restrained by fear, and that those who cannot 
be controlled - by the truth might learn falsehood for their 
profit’! As if there were occasions when we may “speak 
falsely without lying’.” But we believe that “no lie is of the 
truth;” and that,—as Jesus Christ alone is “the way, the truth, 
and the life,” by whom the most ignorant are “made wise 
unto salvation,” who receives without exception all who come 
to Him, justifying the ungodly, and sanctifying them by the 
truth,—no previous qualification can render any one more hope- 
ful or more acceptable, and no deceit or misrepresentation or 
device of human wisdom can possibly draw a man to Him, or 
persuade him to repent’. This is the work of the Holy Ghost 
alone. 


* See Neander, Gesch. I. 351; II. 
457, 949, &c.; Todd’s Commentary on 
the Sermon on the Mount, pp. 287+—292. 

b Rom. iii. 8. 

© Quod Deus Immut. § 14. There 
are two propositions, Numb. xxiii. 19 
and Deut. i. 31; ‘‘God is not like a 
man—God corrects as a man:” in the 
last Moses had respect to that end 
which is most suitable to a legislator, 
the good of all with whom he has to 
do, and therefore the instruction of the 
more obtuse multitude (zpds Tas ywHe- 
orépwy ddtas. 1. 656), pp. 280—282; II. 
670; Q. in Gen. I. 3, Il. 54, dvOpwmo- 
Aoyet—ad doctrinam utilitatemque po- 
tius quam ad naturam veritatis. Cf. 
Tom. I. p. 183, xardxpnots 5¢ dvopdrwy 
éorl mapryopotca rhv jer épay do bdvecay. 
Philo overlooks the distinction between 


figurative and untrue language. See 
Rom. vi. 19. 

4 As when a physician withholds 
the truth from a patient, lest he should 
shrink from a necessary operation, or 
sink under it, from the debility arising 
from previous excitement and alarm ; or 
when a wise man deceives an enemy 
for the good of his country; or, when 
to pacify a furious adversary we comply 
with his humours and profess the same 
likings and dislikings, until he is quieted 
or appeased. See Q. in Gen. IV. 204, &c. 
Compare Clemens Alex. Strom. VII. 9, 
53; Kaye, p. 214. 

® See 1 John ii. 21; John xiv. 6, 
xvii. 17; Rom. iv. 4, 5, &c.; 1 Cor. ii. 
§; and contrast Eph. iv. 22, émiuulas 
Tis drdrns and ib. 24, dctdrnte ris 
ddnGelas, followed by the injunction, 
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The Therapeute and Asceticism.] Eusebius refers to Philo’s 
tract on a contemplative life, which embraces a detailed account 
of the recluse Therapeutz of Egypt (somewhat akin to the Ks- 
senes, but inclusive of both sexes), as affording distinct evidence 
of the rapid progress of the Gospel im that country under the 
preaching of St Mark, inasmuch as (in his opinion) these men 
already carried out the rules of the church, as those were under- 
stood by the earlier monks. This reference is but another sad 
proof of the apostasy of the professing church im general be- 
fore Constantine. Religion had given place to philosophy; 
Christ to Plato, Paul to Philo! Asceticism, which is nothing 
more than self-originating, self-directed efforts, or exercises 
(aoxnoets), aS a means of attaining to apathy* or perfection, 
by retirement from the world, a spare self-mortifying diet, and 
protracted fasts, was an old philosophical notion, especially 
popular in the East, naturally resulting from the doctrines of 
the Alexandrian already stated. This nobler ‘spirits, dreading the 
contagion of a loathsome profligacy which they could not re- 
strain, and regarding the body with abhorrence as if it were the 
source of all spiritual maladies, eagerly sought to carry out in 
the desert. It was altogether independent of Christianity and 
even of Judaism. But Philo has represented the three Patri- 
archs as symbols of so many various forms of wisdom, or arche- 
types and patterns of three gracious dispositions of mind, alike 
loving God and beloved by Him, but receiving their names 
from their predominant qualities». Thus Abraham is said to 
have acquired wisdom by special instruction delivering him 
from the abstract speculations or physiology of the Chaldzeans ; 
Isaac, by intuition; Jacob, by exercise (as a means‘), and on 
this account he is commonly called the Ascetic. Self-denial 
is doubtless essential to the Christian ; and the apostle testifies 
his own diligence in “keeping under his body and bringing it 


wherefore putting away 7d Webdos speak 
every man truth, &., ver. 25 with ver. 
15, dAnGevovres év aydary. 

* 7d xddXorov. Philo, 1. 85. 

b De Somn. I. 20, 27; de Mut. Nom. 
§ 2; Vit. Moys. 1%. 4; de Abr. § 10, 11. 
Their respective rewards (d0\0v—fpa- 
Betov—orépavos) are said to haye been 
faith, joy, and the vision of God! De 


Prem. et Pon. § 4. 

° God is invisible to all in an in- 
termediate stage of experience. A change 
of name indicates amendment of life. 
De Mut. Nom. § 10. Jacob was there- 
fore subsequently called Israel, “the 
seeing One.” Quod Det. Pot. Insid. § 9, 
19, &c. 
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into subjection, lest that by any means when he had preached 
to others he himself should be a castaway*;” knowing that “if 
we live after the flesh we shall die, but if through the Spirit we 
mortify the deeds of the body we shall live;” but then, this 
was under the constraining influence of the love of Christ, not 
in order to become a new creature, but to consecrate life, 
received through grace, to the more active service of his living 
Master, an acceptable sacrifice to Him. 

Gross Perversions of the Truth.| It could scarcely be sup- 
posed that such a system as Philo’s could be carried out in 
detail without leading to positive contradictions of the plainest 
declarations of the law®. Its most impressive lessons are some- 
times set aside for the cold apparitions of a dreaming fancy. 
The death of Nadab and Abihu (severally interpreted volun- 
tary vision, and divine truth), the sons of Aaron, is not regarded 
as a judgment, but an intimation of their happy transition to 
an immortal life, bursting through every restraining emotion 
of the mind, or infirmity of the body, because it is said that 
they died before the Lord, and it is obvious that the dead 
cannot enter into his presence’! Those, moreover, who con- 
demn the brethren of (the ambitious) Joseph for misanthropy, 
or for a want of brotherly affection, are said to be much mis- 
taken, as those virtuous men, as the Alexandrian calls them, 
justly hated one figuratively described as devoured by pride 
and vain-glory, and who therefore chose a secular or political 
life (to him an odious thing). Huis subsequent repentance, re- 
sistance to pleasure, and endurance, or other immortal parts, are 
symbolised by his bones, which were carried out of Egypt, lest 
they should be overwhelmed by its flood, that 1s to say, by 


1 Cor. ix. 27, ddéxtuos. Cf. 2 Cor. influence of irregular desires, inordinate 


xiii. 5, 6 (‘‘reprobate”) ; 2.¢. tried and 
found wanting, or, unworthy of honour, 
because really without Christ. In Rom. 
i. 28 it is said, that as the heathen 
thought it not well, approved not, ovd« 
édoxiuacay, to retain God in [their] 
knowledge, or to acknowledge Him, He 
gave them over to a reprobate—dddxtpoy 
—mind to do those things that are not 
convenient (rd yh Ka@jxovra), or what 
was neither fit nor becoming in relation 
either to themselves or others, under the 


affections, and unrestrained passions. 
Persons, uy doxiacbévres, were not al- 
lowed to contend at the games, however 
skilful they might be (éfaywmot...éyé- 
vovro. Philo, 11. 60). 

b Rom. viii. 13. 

° Note, 1. 346, on Levit. xix. 23, 
where he admits that the expression is 
not very consistent with his figurative 
interpretation. 

4 De Profug. § 10, 11; Q. in Gen. I. 
16. (Cf. Q. in Exod. I1. 27.) 
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corporeal affections*! Is it necessary to point out the different 
character of the apostle’s reasoning, or the special commenda- 
tion of Joseph’s faith with particular reference to his bones in 
the epistle to the Hebrews? 

Neglect of the Prophets by Philo.| What, however, most 
indisputably distinguishes the Alexandrian school from the 
apostles is its neglect of the prophets. Philo’s system is based 
upon an allegorical interpretation of the Pentateuch, to which 
he generally limits his attention. That alone seems to have 
been originally translated under the auspices of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, though the narrative of Aristeas, which Josephus 
follows, is evidently most grossly exaggerated, and the elaborate 
legend of Philo is yet more incredible. He pretends that the 
translators chose their words, after much prayer, with such in- 
fallible accuracy as to render their version an exact counterpart 
of the original®. To this the title sacred books, or writings, 
and various equivalent terms, seems exclusively to refer in his 
pages‘, His very limited references to other Scriptures, though 
they are generally recognised as true, useful, and inspired, are 
of distinct character, usually in the way of authoritative illus- 
tration, as by a disciple of Moses, rather than of direct proof, 
or as the subject of immediate discussion.. The author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, gives special promi- 
nence to the Psalms and the Prophets, as establishing the true 
method of interpreting the law; and, so far from laying stress 
on any verbal exactness in the Septuagint, seldom or never cites 
it verbatim, which the Alexandrian, if consistent, must have 
denounced as a most grievous and unpardonable fault. This 
contrast is strikingly exhibited in the case of Melchizedec. 


* 1. 663—667 with 438, 439, 672, 
673 (Q. in Gen. Iv. 47. Improbus amat 
civitatem et civilem turbam); ob Mwv- 
ojjs édoee rods wept NaddB lepods Adyous 
wevOeicOar. 1. 667. 

b xi. 22. 

© See Joseph. Antig. pref. § 4; Ant. 
x11. 2; Philo, Vit. Moys. 11. 7, 8. The 
statement of Irenseus, 111. 21, and Cle- 
ment, Strom. I. 22, 148, respecting the 
Seventy-two Interpreters, is still more 
extravagant. Chrysostom says, that the 
whole of the Old Testament was pre- 


served in the temple of Serapis. I. 443. 
The labours of Origen, and his Hexapla, 
are well known. Hengstenberg regards 
Aristeas and Manetho as alike mythical 
(Egypt and the Books of Moses, Appen- 
dix, ed. Clark, 1845). Justin was in- 
dignant because the Rabbis denied the 
accuracy of the Septuagint. Dial. p. 
298. Studied misinterpretations have 
been pointed out. 

ad De Decal. § 29, &c., Geod BlBXos. 
Quod Det. Pot. Insid. § 28. 
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Philo simply observes that the righteous king (as he inter- 
prets the name with Josephus) is introduced by Moses as the 
high priest of God, without notice of any thing done by him 
to merit this special honour, and that he is thus distinguish- 
ed from a tyrant, who introduces lawlessness instead of the 
dominion of law, and who is only a ruler of war and not a 
prince. of peace. He presented Abraham with exhilarating 
food, to intimate that the dcyos, or the priest, whose inherit- 
ance is Jehovah, exhilarated the mind with spiritual intoxica- 
tion*. This meagre statement is unaccompanied by any allusion 
to the 110th Psalm, so unintelligible to the enemies of Jesus, 
so precious to His friends, which imparts such interest to the 
historical incident in the epistle to the Hebrews, investing the 
brief record of Moses with a new character, and rendering it 
the ground of a lucid and conclusive argument for the neces- 
sity and truth of the Gospel, and essential dignity of the High 
Priest of our profession. Again, when Philo said that, though 
the kosmos was created and mortal, it shall never perish, on 
account of the stronger chain, the purpose of the Creator, by 
which it is firmly held together’, he entirely overlooks the 
102nd Psalm, cited in the first chapter of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. | 

The Special Experience of St Paul.] We may now revert to 
the Apostle’, whose admirable teaching, as divinely inspired, we 


® Leg. Alleg. 11. 25, 26; de Cong. 
Erud. Grat. § 18, rhy atrouadA Kal 
avrodldaxrov Naxwv lepwovvnv. Of Philo’s 
allegorical system, see further, I. 69, 
525, 573; Il. 11, 22, 34, 46. He often 
mentions the views of others as either 
preliminary or supplementary to his 
own. I. 5, 562, 638; 11. 63, 212, 243, 
349, &e. 

bx. 508. Cf. 1. 491. 

° Chrysostom says that the trade in 
which he was engaged was the most 
degrading of all handicrafts. 1. 736. 
Everything of the kind was considered 
degrading by the Greeks (Sdvavoo; see 
Heindorf, on Plato, Thecet. §85 ; Xenoph. 
Mem. 11. 7, and Cic. de Off. 11. 42); but 
Diogenes Laertius mentions one Simon, 


oxuréropos, amongst the philosophers of 
Athens, and Menedemus was the son, 
oxnvoppddou (I. 122, 125). This last 
was Paul’s occupation, Acts xviii. 13, 
but its interpretation is disputed. Some 
render the word ‘‘a maker of tent 
cloth ;” others, ‘‘a preparer of skins,” 
or, “worker on leather.” Chrysostom 
says, érl oxnvoppadelov éorws dépuara 
Eppamre. IX. 499. opti peraxerpefs- 
pevos. I. 786. Cf. VII. 114, VI. 343, 
v. 596, 914. The Latin Homilist says, 
“‘gutor tabernaculorum.” VII. 907. It 
must be remembered that the Talmud 
requires every parent to teach his chil- 
dren some trade. They then become 
like fenced vineyards (Biscoe). 
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have been hitherto illustrating by way of contrast, and study 
the lesson to be deduced from his special experience. He 
began to preach immediately after his conversion, and thus 
attested the exact date of its occurrence: but he was not called 
to execute his apostleship until a subsequent period. The 
delay was doubtless necessary. Experience must be acquired. 
A novice cannot be invested with any important office,.or be 
put prominently forward in the church without great danger to 
himself, as Timothy was authoritatively told* Not the lessons 
of Gamaliel, though wiser than Philo’s, but the revelation of a 
personal Christ, imparted true knowledge to the apostle; still 
he must go to Arabia for a season, not to work, nor to con- 
fer with flesh and blood, but to meditate and learn in silence 
in communion with his God,—even as David had been pre- 
pared in the wilderness for his triumph over Goliath ; as Moses 
had been subjected to peculiar discipline after his flight from 
Egypt, even for forty years, before finally called to deliver and 
rule his people, notwithstanding his impatient longing for that 
anticipated call—and, even then, after a brief appearance in 
public Paul retired again to Tarsus, and his kindred, for another 
interval, there probably in a more limited sphere of labour 
to exercise and strengthen his powers, before he goes forth on 
his great work. 

And now see how he rejoices as a giant to run his beneficent 
course, as with the majesty of the vernal sun, when he decks 
the earth with fresh verdure, and is hailed by the grateful songs 
of winged choristers,—‘“ by action most acceptably glorifying 
God and hymning his praise.” For he is no silent protestant, 
no dreaming philosopher, no retiring remonstrant, no selfish 
ascetic, but an undaunted herald of a strange, avowedly exclu- 
sive, creed hitherto unhonoured, the living messenger of heavenly 
mercy as yet unappreciated, clad in a divine panoply, assail- 
ing sin in its strongholds, labouring to liberate its slaves, and 
to constrain every one, whom the terrors of the Lord may 
arouse, or his living voice can reach, or his conciliatory 
conduct can win, to flee for refuge to his Christ. Mark too 
how (in spirit) he already treads the cold damp trenches, the 
dreary huts, or the drearier dungeons, of province after pro- 


®* 1 Tim. iii. 6. 
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vince in a hostile world, “ not boasting of another man’s line 
of things made ready to his hand,” nor thrusting himself into 
ground already occupied*; not welcomed by the smiles of pre- 
pared and expectant crowds, but assailed by the sneers and 
reproaches of the very sick and wounded and dying ones, whom 
he has come to relieve and soothe and heal ;—himself without 
personal influence; often beaten with rods, oft betrayed, oft in 
bonds; scarcely understood by his truest friends; in the hour 
of greatest need forsaken and alone! But observe the lamp 
in his hand. It is the word of a crucified Redeemer, to whose 
unsought grace he ascribes all the glory of his self-denying toil 
and marvellous success, as His love alone sustains and cheers 
him in his arduous work. Human devices and uncertain specu- 
lations, or the workings of an excited imagination, can have 
no place, where “enticing words of human wisdom” are anxious- 
ly disclaimed. The impulsive force of a grand idea absorbs 
all Paul’s energies, and concentrates all his faculties on a single 
object. He is “a debtor to every man,” because every man 
is his neighbour, and belongs to his Lord, whose name is ever 
on his lips, because His cause and glory are ever on his heart, 
his inspiration and his song, alike in the dungeon of Philippi 
and in the palace of Nero. No vague faith in the unseen, no 
mere visions of the intellect, of which some now prate, as if 
they were the common source of everything grand and noble 
in life, but the vivid remembrance of what his own eyes had 
seen, his own ears heard, and his own heart experienced, of the 
power and love of Emmanuel, constrained him. His therefore 
is no unstable or eccentric course, as that of the double-minded 
man, swayed alternately by two inconsistent impulses, neces- 
sarily would have been. He steadily obeys the single law of 
attraction to the centre of light and life, to which he conti- 
nually approximates, eagerly anticipating the end of his earthly 
career, or the happy moment of perfect union in a holier state 
with Him, who is even here “ his life,” “ his all in all.” 

A stranger to elaborate refinement and eloquent periods,— 
perhaps through the natural bent of the Hebrew mind®,—but 
glowing with fervent love’, he pours out his thoughts and 


* See Rom. xv. 20, 21; 2 Cor. x. © groyds mdons opodpsrepos fy. 


13, 15, 16. Chrys. v. 589. 
b See Josephus, Ant. Xx. 12. 1. 
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arguments with the vehemence of the torrent, or the rapidity of 
the surging waves,—at once clear as the heavens, deep as the 
ocean. 

He bears testimony before kings, and is not ashamed. Felix 
trembles before him on his judgment seat, as he calmly reasons 
“of righteousness, temperance and judgment to come ;” Festus 
marvels, supposing that too much learning has distracted his 
mind, because he declares a strange Gospel and speaks of the 
resurrection of the dead with becoming ardour, though in words 
of soberness and truth; Agrippa almost yields; and now he 
stands before Nero, the slave of most abhorred sensuality, the 
perpetrator of the most awful crimes (by some accounted “the” 
very “mystery of iniquity*,” because they deemed it impossible 
for any creature to exhibit more of the image of Satan in 
human form), still as it were reeking with the blood of nobler 
men than Thrasea, though to secular history unknown, and 
on earth despised, the humble Christians whom he had barba- 
rously sacrificed to popular hatred, and an atrocious calumny, 
in order to screen himself from the charge of setting fire to 
Rome. For a moment the lion is disarmed, and the apostle is 
delivered. | 

And yet his was no stoical apathy. He deeply felt a physi- 
cal temptation, a thorn in the flesh, which, as the object of 
attention to others®, might have rendered: one less intellec- 
tual, or less inspired, the subject of derision and contempt to 
strangers, and the removal of which he earnestly sought in 
fervent prayer, but (as he tells us) without the anticipated 
success, because its continuance was needful (as the shrunken 
sinew in Jacob’s thigh, after his wrestling with the angel at 
Peniel®), to keep him humble, and served to glorify his God the 
more, whose grace enabled His servant to overcome the tempta- 
tion, or raised him above it in triumph®. Probably this oc- 
casioned the weakness, fear, and trembling, with which he had 
mixed with the refined and voluptuous Corinthians, and rendered 


® 2 Thess. ii. 7. See Chrys. v. 318, him “the big-nosed, bald-pated Gali- 


&ec. lean,” Philop. c. 12; but no stress can 
b Supposing that 2 Timothy was be laid upon such representations. 
written after July 11, A.D. 64. 4d Gen. xxxii. 24—32. 
© Galat. iv. 13, 15. Cf. 2 Cor. x. ro, ® 2 Cor. xii. 7—IO. 


and Stanley’s note there. Lucian calls 
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necessary the sustaining vision recorded by St Luke, in which 
the Lord exhorted him not to fear, but to speak out, and not 
hold his peace. It may serve also to explain the intense 
earnestness with which the apostle entreats the Ephesians to 
pray for him when in bondage at Rome, that he might (con- 
tinue to) speak boldly, and open his mouth with confidence, as 
he ought to speak. 

The tears, moreover, and affectionate expostulations of his 
friends at Caesarea seemed on the point of breaking his sus- 
ceptible heart. What bonds, what stripes, what showers of 
stones overwhelming him with all but fatal violence, had failed 
to effect, their sympathies had well nigh done. The hero is 
almost overpowered; he entreats them to spare him, and for- 
bear; for he cannot swerve from his appointed course: he has 
counted the cost, and is prepared for all contingencies. 

The uncompromising saint is a tender-hearted frend”. 
Companionship is almost a necessity of his nature. “From 
his own” he had “learnt to melt at others’ woes.” The author 
of the book of Judges represents the soul of Jehovah as grieved 
for the misery of Israel; the apostle describes Christ as a mer- 
ciful and faithful High Priest, who can sympathise with our 
infirmities, and is qualified to do so by His own sufferings, as 
tempted like us in all things without sin®. As is the Head 
so are the members; when one rejoices, all share his joy ; when 
one mourns, all grieve with him’. The sympathies of the 
apostle were most mtense. See how he expresses his yearn- 
ings of heart over the Thessalonians and Philippians, though 
with different emotions arising from their different condition. 
Mark too the restless uneasiness of his spirit, until good news 
reached him from Corinth, and gave him a comfortable assur- 
ance, that the wounds and distractions of the church were 


® 1 Cor. ii. 2, 3; Acts xviii. 9. 

b After his solemn charge to the 
elders of Ephesus, and united prayer, 
all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, 
and kissed him, not expecting to see 
him again, and therefore the more sor- 
rowful. They accompanied him to the 
ship, and were even then reluctant to 
leave him. See Acts xxi. 1. dwooma- 
oOévres am’ atrav.—sdelkvuoc Kxal rhv 


Biav, according to Chrys. VIII. 792. But 
the word has scarcely this sense in Luke 
xxii. 41. It is applied to the transplan- 
tation of a tree and to taking or wean- 
ing a child from the breast. Chrys. I. 
978, 979. Cf. Eurip. Alcest. 299, ovx 
HOEqnoa Shv dwcomacGeioa cov. 

© Judg. x. 16; Hebr. ii. 10, 17, 18; 
iv. 153 V. 2. 

4 Rom. xii. 15; Phil. ii. 17, 18. 
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healed. It even prevented his availing himself of a favourable 
opportunity to preach the Gospel at Troas*. For “who is weak, 
and I am not weak? who is offended and I burn not?” One 
so full of delicate feeling, and so magnanimous, was specially 
adapted in the providence of God to undertake “the care of all - 
the churches,” and to regulate them efficiently. 

At length the time was fulfilled, and he too offered a liba- 
tion to the true Deliverer, willing to “spend himself and be 
spent,” or to be poured out as a thank-offering on the sacrifice 
of Jesus and their accepted faith®. But this was not to get 
himself a name, but for the sake of the church at large, that it 
might “stand fast in the Lord.” He would have preferred an 
earlier death, that is, sweet repose in the bosom of his heavenly 
Friend, knowing it to be exceedingly far better for himself; 
but he gladly lived to work on, to suffer, and to groan, in the 
body, under the sorest burden, that by the example of his con- 
stancy and patient endurance in such perilous times, he might 
confirm the faith, and invigorate the hopes, of the disciples, and 
set a seal to the truth of his testimony, and at the same time 
enforce it upon the attention of the world aroun, to the glory 
of the Lord‘. 

No trace of fanaticism tinges for a moment the ape mind 
of the apostle, even under the most exciting circumstances; nor 
are the dictates of common prudence ever forgotten. Witness 
his conduct on the eve of shipwreck, as forcibly illustrated by 
the celebrated Sir Edward Parry in an address to sailors. Mark 
his emphatic reply to the ambiguous language of Agrippa: “I 
would to God that not only thou, but also all that hear me 

“this day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds®.” Writing from Rome to Philemon in distant 
Phrygia, he calmly says,—“withal prepare me a lodging; for I 
trust that through your prayers I shall be given to you,’—as 
his fellow-voyagers had been given to him‘—not in the least 
exalting himself above others, but as became one who called 
himself “less than the least of all saints®,” prizing more highly 


® 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13; vii. 5, 6. No hand and inevitable. 


fanatic or impostor would have con- d See Phil. i. with Coloss. i. 24; 
fessed this apparent weakness. 2 Tim. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 13. 

b 2 Cor. xi. 29. ° Acts xxvi. 28, 29. 

© Ib. xii. 15; Phil. ii. 17, and 2 Tim. f Philem. 22 with Acts xxvii, 24. 
iv. 6; when the result was already at & Eph. iii. 8. 


a 
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the prayers of his beloved brethren, “ taking no (anxious) thought 
for the morrow,” and yet taking prudent forethought*. Not the 
shadow of a doubt ever disturbs him; not a moment of regret 
at his preference of “the reproach of Christ” ever interrupts his 
onward course; he is “sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing,’ —“ faithful 
unto death.” 

Lofty although he is in speculation, earnest in enforcing 
the doctrine of free justification by grace only through faith, 
his tone and manner are as free from ranting as the coldest 
philosopher could desire; and, however profound, never cease to 
be practical’. In essential points he has no new truth to reveal. 
His testimony merely unfolds what Moses and the prophets had 
foretold’. No fewer than thirty-nine distinct references to the 
Old Testament at once enrich and enforce the various doctrines 
and precepts stated in the epistle to the Romans, which Cole- 
ridge once called the most profound work in existence. Even 
the special mystery, unfolded to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
of which the dispensation* was entrusted to him, had been fore- 
shadowed in the sublime and thrilling announcements of the 
prophets®, beautifully illustrated in the history of Ruth the 
Moabitess. But whatever mignt be the exact circumstances, or 
characters, of those whom he addressed, or the occasion on which 
he spoke, he skilfully adapted himself to their peculiarities, and 
availed himself of everything before him as a ground of per- 
suasion or remonstrance. So far from discouraging the legiti- 
mate exercise of reason, he more than once appeals to the 
understandings of his converts‘. 


® Even in the final Epistle to Timo- 
thy, he still anticipates fresh opportuni- 
ties of carrying on his work and labour 
of love, and, therefore, again gives 
directions about a (cloak or) bookcase, 
parchments, and lodgings. ' 

b x Cor. xiv. 40; 1 Thess. v. 12; 
Titus iii. 8; Phil. iv. 8, &c. 

© Acts xxvi. 22, 23; xxvili. 23; 1 
Cor. xv. 3, 4. See how he refers to 
Isaiah, as suggesting a rule of conduct 
incumbent on himself. Acts xiii. 46, 47 
(Isai. xlix. 0), and Rom. xv. 20, 21 
(Isai. lii. 15). 

@ Or, stewardship; olxovoyla. The 
word only occurs 1 Cor. ix. 17; Coloss. 


i. 25; Eph. i. ro (referred to in), iii. 2 
and (in late editions) ib. 9. Compare 
olkovéuous pvornplwy, 1 Cor. iv. 1, and 
olx. wotxidns xdperos Geo, 1 Pet. iv. 10. 
The common interpretation of Eph. i. 
10, and the consequent inferences about 
various successive dispensations, are 
therefore to be condemned. The word 
has a suljective reference, in every in- 
stance, to what has been already en- 
trusted to man. Luther well renders, 
‘‘dass er geprediget wurde da die Zeit 
erfiillet war.” 

© See Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 

£ 1 Cor. x. 15, xi. 13, Xiv. 20. 
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An heresiarch in the second century presumed to correct 
some of his expressions as inelegant and inexact. The most 
eloquent of the Fathers, John Chrysostom, loved to expatiate 
on his excellencies with all the flowers and hyperboles of his 
exuberant rhetoric, sometimes leading us to question his sin- 
cerity by its extravagance®. Paul excelled every other saint, 
even in those particulars for which they were severally most dis- 
tinguished. He may be compared at once to the heaven on 
account of its purity, and to the sea on account of its depth; a 
calm sea leading to heaven, disturbed by no storms, where no 
rocks endanger, where no shipwreck can occur, over which 
the sailors are conducted by the Holy Spirit of God; a light 
more brilliant than the sun; a gushing fountain of sweetest 
streams”, 

It is said to have been customary in that age for a per- 
son, whose portrait was to be taken, to sit for two or three days 
before the artist, in order that he might thus acquire an exact 
impression of his features, and be enabled to depict them ac- 
curately®. It would be well if we could contemplate with such 
earnest steadfastness, and in a prayerful spirit, the character and 
history of St Paul, that we might be qualified to exhibit in our 
lives and conduct something at least of his heroic energy, self- 
denying love, and exemplary devotion®. Truly was he dear to 
his God. If we once heartily receive his testimony we shall 
be little. disturbed by the insinuations and cavils of superficial 
writers. No sophistry, or art, will draw us away from the re- 
freshing streams and verdant pastures, where Emmanuel guides 
His flock, to the deceitful mirage of the wilderness. “God is 
heart to heart with us.” Faith, bursting through all things in 
heaven and earth, within or around us, “till it come to the 
eternal sweet mercies of God in Christ,” will alone stimulate 
us to active benevolence, and to earnest zeal, and constrain us 
to press forward in our appointed course, unmoved by clamour, 


* Tladdos cal 6 [avAou wb00s qudyxa- IX. 1077—1079. 
cev HNuas wndjoat rodro rd mydnua. V. b vill. 857; vI. 976. And yet he 
636. ris olxoumévyns dvrdéios xal puplwy admits on Ps. cxxx. 3, that the Apostle 
ovpavaiy. IX. 1394. ovpavourKous éxelyns himself was not perfect. II. 471. 
yuxijs. 11. 448. And see 111. 786, 787, ° Chrys. II. 1039. 
938; IV. 74; V. 266, 571, 583, 667 (his @ See Phil. iv. 9. 
words are like fountains of honey), &c.; 
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artifice, or trial, whilst we trace in all things His gracious 
and sustaining hand who rides upon the whirlwind in unerring 
wisdom and eternal love. He hushes all the anxious fears and 
forebodings of His children by His whispers of peace, until the 
conflict shall be for ever terminated in His presence, and they 
are set as diamonds, polished by His own right hand, in the 
bright coronal of His glory. 


§ 2. Searching the Scriptures. 


In proceeding to the more immediate object of this ex- 
position, it may not be inexpedient to dwell awhile upon the 
privilege of searching the Scriptures, to which we are invited 
by the testimony and example of the apostle, as well as by the 
precept of Emmanuel; for they are at once their own best wit- 
nesses, and their own best interpreters. But here we are met 
by other adversaries. Tossed to and fro by a variety of con- 
flicting creeds, distracted by the divisions amongst professing 
Christians all alike referring to the same standard of truth, 
many have sought refuge in the bosom of a church .glorying 
in her assumed infallibility. Her advocates aver that it 1s not 
a doctrine, but only a necessary part of the discipline, of Rome 
to withhold the Scriptures from the people, in order to guard 
them against the fatal perversions of the Word, which are chiefly 
multiplied by “the unlearned and the unstable*.” To argue 
however from the possible, or even frequent, abuse of what in 
itself is valuable, against its general use, seems to be unwar- 
rantable. No one can consistently carry out such an argu- 
ment», Chrysostom once exclaimed, “ How many have been 


® See 2 Pet. iii. 16, 

b “As the miseries of men have 
been chiefly caused by drunkenness and 
lust, Severus (in the second century) 
concluded that wine and women were 
the productions of the evil principle.” 
Enc. Metr., Hist. 1. 139. Many here- 
tics used nothing but water, even in the 
Lord’s Supper. Cyprian, Ep. 63, &c. 
Chrysostom refers to those who, dis- 
gusted by the prevalence and evil of 


drunkenness (IX. 428, &c.), denounced 
wine itself with frequent indignation. 
ov yap 6 olvos paidov, GAN’ H duerpla 
wovnpov’ 6 wey yap olvos rol Beot SGpor, 
h 5é dpuerpla rod dcaBddrov evpynua. vV. 
779. obx Sre 7d wlvew olvov aloxpdv. 
BH yap yévoro. alperixGv yap Taira 
rapayyé\para.— G\A\wy + apuapravévrwy 
Tats Tod Oeod Swpeats éyxadels; xal 
wéons TovTo pavlas; uh yap olvos éroln- 
ge, dyOpwre, roito Td xaxdy; ovx 6 olvos, 
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offended by the Scriptures! how many heresies have been 
grounded upon them! Ought they to be blotted out on this 
account? or should they not have been given at all? Assuredly 
given for the sake of those who would derive benefit from them*”. 
But who are they? All who read them, as he advises, with 
diligence, applying their minds and concentrating their at- 
tention upon them with reverence and earnest desire, m in- 
difference to all secular things; for God will never overlook 
nor forsake them. Even if they have no human teacher to 
direct them, He Himself will descend into their hearts, en- 
lighten their minds, unveil the hidden, and teach them the un- 
known; and thus guide them by the Holy Spirit to the right 
and profitable understanding of the Scriptures’. An objection 
was even then urged from the variety of opinions current 
among men. “Every one says that he has the truth; whom 
shall we credit? We charge you to believe the Scriptures; 
these are simple and true. It is easy for you to judge. If 
any one speaks in accordance with them he is a Christian; 
whoever contradicts them is far from that standard. But what 
if one comes and tells. us that the Scriptures teach such 
and such things, and you affirm the contrary, and you 
each interpret the word in a different manner and in a dif- 
ferent sense? Tell me, have you not reason and judgment to 


GAN’  adxodtacla Tov drodaudvTwy (or, 
amrokaBovrwv) Kax@s.—el dé Ayes, MY 


éorw olvos, épets kara utxpdvy mpoBalwy, — 


By €orw alinpos did rods dvdpopédvous’ 
BH @orw vdé 5: Tods KAdrras’ ph ~rrw 
Pads Sid rods cuxopdyras’ ph Eorw yuvh 
dca, Tas porxelas (or, mopvelas)’ kal rdyra 
Brus dvatphoes [ra medypara]. adda wh 
ovrws role caravixys yap Tolro ywwpns’ 
pende SedBadr€ Tov olvov, dAAB Thy peOhy 
kal rov kaxOs T@ Kat@ xpnoduevov—otvos 
€560n Wa evppawipeba, ox va doxnuo- 
vane? wa yedouev, ox Wa yeddpeda: 
wa wvyialvwyer, ox Wa vooduev’ iva 
dobdveray cwparos diopOwmeba, x.7.d. VII. 
518. See also vi. 782. ‘‘ Wherefore did 
God create passions within us, pleasures 
round about us, but that these rightly 
tempered are the very ingredients of 
virtue? They are not skilful considerers 


of human things, who imagine to remove 
sin, by removing the matter of sin... 
Suppose we could expel sin by this 
means; look how much we thus expel 
of sin, so much we expel of virtue; for 
the matter of them both is the same: 
remove that, and ye remove them both 
alike.” Milton, Areopagitica, Works, 
I. p. 306, ed. 1806. 

® Chrys. V. 905. 

b The substance of Chrysostom’s 
Homily on Gen. xiii. Tom. It. pp. 502— 
505. Not unfrequently what we failed 
to apprehend on a first perusal a second 
reveals. &Opoov evpopev tot PiravOpwacy 
Beod dopdrws nuiy thy didvovay dwrivov- 
tos. He infers from Acts viii. 26, &c. 
that the perusal of the divine oracles 
is always seasonable. See the first Ho- 
mily of the Anglican church. 


————- 
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enable you to decide*?” The right and duty of private judg- 
ment could not be more positively affirmed. Nay, the preacher 
explicitly connects his declaration, that God will instruct the 
diligent inquirer, with the proviso, that he is willing to do his 
part by calling no man master upon earth, according to the word 
of Emmanuel”, 

Privileges, no doubt, involve serious responsibility. Careless 
and superficial readers and expositors, who never distrust them- 
selves nor call upon the Lord for guidance, must fall into error. 
A formal cursory perusal of the Scriptures is ever an unavailing, 
uninteresting, and wearisome task. We are called upon to 
searchthem. Words isolated from the context, viewed without 
reference to the general testimony of the inspired volume, or 
- even to the central ideas, or special object of the writer in ques- 
tion, are often bandied abcut, or even wrested to some false and 
evil purpose, as if they were of paramount importance, or con- 
clusive in themselves. It is in this way that almost every error 
of doctrine, or of practice, has been made to rest upon the sup- 
posed authority of Jehovah. But “as a building cannot stand 
without a foundation, so the Scripture itself avails us nothing, 
when we fail to discern the scope of the econtext®.” We want 
“reat eyes” to take in the whole volume as far as possible at 
one view. For it is not human inference from particular words, 
nor ideas imported from current theories, nor traditional inter- 


* Chrys. VIII. 680. od ody elxé por 
voov ovx Exets ovdé Kplow, K.T.r. 

bir 502 (Matth. xxiii. 8,9). Cf. 
Pp. 229. IIpoonjxes quds dxd rijs dywhev 
xdptros ddrryounévous, kal rhy wapa rod 
dylou mvedparos E\Aauyu Sefapévous o- 
Tws émiévat TA Oeia Abyta. ovde yap go- 
dlas dvOpwrlyns Setra h Oela ypadh rpds 
Thy KaTavojow Toy yeypaupevwv, ada 
THs ToU wvevparos dwroxahiWews, K.T.X. 

° dveu rijs eipécews To oxédmov. Chrys. 
III. 4. ov yap dpxel rd Néyeuy, Ste év rais 
ypapais yéyparrat, ovdé awdds wapa- 
oravras piyara kal omrapdocorras Ta 
LAN Too sHparos THY Jeorvevcrwr ypa- 
pdv, Eonua xal yuyvda rijs olkelas abray 
ovvadgelas \aBbvras, én’ éfovolas xal déelas 


émnpedfeyv avrots. p. 912 (Cf. VIII. 206). 
Is it not unreasonable that those, who 
adjudicate in a court of law concerning 
secular matters, should adduce every 
known plea, and investigate every cir- 
cumstance which can possibly bear upon 
the case, and yet that, when eternal 
life is in question, we should be content 
to cite Scripture in a careless, off-hand 
manner? III. 915. We should consider 
by whom, concerning whom, to whom, 
why, when, and how, it is said. p. 912. 
Few it seems of his hearers had copies. 
Nearly all neglected the Scriptures, and 
were grossly ignorant of them; yet this 
was ‘“‘a great evil.” p. 544; VI. 725; 
vill. 686, &e. 
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pretations*, but the positive teaching of the Lord, which it is 
essential for us to ascertain. We want “courage to follow God, 
and nobly emancipate ourselves from human systems, or we 
shall only behold the Sun of Righteousness through a mist, 
shorn of its beams, shorn of its glory by the fogs of a sinful 
atmosphere.” We are firmly persuaded that the diversities of 
sentiment, now prevalent amongst earnest men, arise much less 
from a proneness to form opposite conclusions from given data, 
than from a want of an accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the volume of inspiration as a consistent whole®; and yet 
this 1s indispensable, in humble dependence upon the light of 
the Spirit, to a right interpretation of any part of the word of 
God. For, whatever may be the opinion of modern critics, the 
language of St Paul admits of no limitation: “ Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope4,” in every situation, and under every trial of life, 
whilst we dwell upon their sweet words of consolation, dropping 
like honey from the honeycomb, and equally adapted to every 
class of readers, in every age and country, for the very purpose 
of enlightening their eyes*, and cheering their fainting souls. 
Moreover, “all Scripture’ is given by inspiration of God (6ed- 


* A striking instance of a false in- 
ference and inaccurate tradition is re- 
corded, John xxi. 22, 23. 

b Howels. | 

° For instance, some comment on 
the question whether Gen. ii. 3, 4 im- 
plies a law or revelation to man, or 
merely records an objective fact, with- 
out pausing to consider the decisive 
language of Christ Himself in Mark ii. 
27, 28, as if they had never read it; and 
at the same time call the Sabbath a type 
of Christ, though Paul clearly teaches 
the contrary in Hebr. iv. 9, without once 
referring to that. 

4 Rom. xv. 4, and see 2 Cor. i. 20. 

® As in Jonathan’s case honey lite- 
rally served. 1 Sam. xiv. 27— 29. 

f 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. Wordsworth 
and others render ‘‘every (portion of) 


Scripture’ being inspired (¢.e. because 
inspired) is also profitable,” &c. This 
view is confirmed by Origen, the Sy- 
riac, and the Vulgate; but our version 
is preferable. It certainly is not tauto- 
logical to affirm that Scripture is in- 
spired, because, though it may be else- 
where or everywhere implied, it is by 
no mens a self-evident fact. On Eph. 
li. 21, wdoa olxodou4, Wordsworth justly 
objects to the overstrained application 
of the rules of Attic philology, though 
he renders raga warped in Eph. iii. 15, 
‘‘every family,” according to those 
rules, most unhappily. See Philo, 1. 
685, éwreday ot ddpootvn wicay puxhy 
(the whole soul) émicxidey kal xaracxf 
kal pndév atris Aderov unde erevPepov 
Mépos édoy. Joseph. Ant. xx. 1. 2, 
Tovialwy mwayrl %ve xalpev. Nay, 
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mvevoTos), and is profitable” (of course, when rightly applied) “for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works;” since “holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost*.” No portion therefore of the word, 
whether consolatory, didactic, or preceptive, can be safely 
neglected. 

Admit the truth of the history of the New Testament, and 
the authority and inspiration of the Apostles, and it follows that 
whatever has been duly added to the canon” of Scripture must 
be entitled to equal deference, and will be found equally profit- 
able*. We have now an inspired commentary on a divine record ; 
a divine development of an eternal purpose foretold in the first 
Testament; an authentic fulfilment of divine predictions, and of 
a divine law, by “the Author and Finisher of our faith” Him- 
self. 

We now proceed to the special consideration of a deeply 
interesting portion of the History of the Apostles, as necessarily 
introductory to the weightier epistle to the Philippians. 


death in various forms rather than 
blaspheme them (c. Apion. 1. 8). Neither 


Clement of Alexandria actually inter- 
prets wdyra dy@pwrov in Coloss. i. 28, 


by ddov rév dvOpwrov, oloy cupare xal 
Yuxy tryvicuévov, erroneously no doubt, 
but not against the rules of his own 
language. 

* 2 Pet.i. 21. Cf. 1 Pet. i, 11. 

b Josephus mentions twenty-two 
divine books as preserved without al- 
teration to his day (as we now receive 
them). Many captives had endured 


he, nor Philo, ever cites the Apocrypha. 

° Int Tim. v. 18, ‘the Scripture” 
quoted in the second clause must be 
Luke x. 7. Compare 2 Peter iii. 16. 
Tischendorf observes that the words 
‘as it is written,” appended to a quo- 
tation from St Matthew in the (so-called) 
Epistle of Barnabas, are proved to be 
genuine by the Sinaitic MS. 
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§ 3. The Sixteenth Chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, English 
Version, with critical notes. 


[1.] HEN came he [Paul] to Derbe and Lystra; and, 

behold, a certain disciple was there, named Timo- 
theus, the son of a [certain*] woman, which was a Jewess, and 
believed; but his father was a Greek; (2) which was well re- 
ported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium. 


* rlvos, om. Chrys. &c., Tisch. (ed. 1859). 


Chrysostom, in a series of Homilies 
on the Acts of the Apostles, treats of 
xv. 35 to xvi. 12, of xvi. 13—24, and 
25—34, a8 separate sections of. the 
book. Op. Tom. vil. pp. 681, 689, 
694 (ed. Comm. and Paris, 1603). 

v. 1. Timothy, here so emphatically 
introduced to our notice, became the 
apostle’s most valuable and efficient 
coadjutor. He is introduced to the no- 
tice of the Corinthians as his beloved 
son, faithful in the Lord, engaged in 
his work as thoroughly and earnestly as 
himself. 1 Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10 (see be- 
low, Phil. ii. 22). His name appears 
in the inscription of the second epistle 
to the Corinthians, as well as in those 
addressed to the Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon, and in conjunction with 
that of Silas in both of the (earlier) 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. His re- 
lease from imprisonment is mentioned, 
Hebr. xiii. 23. 

See 2 Tim. iii. 11, as to bis personal 
knowledge of the Apostle’s sufferings at 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra (Acts 
xiii. 45, &c.). 

The text literally rendered is ‘‘ the 
gon of a (woman, a) believing Jewess, 
and a Greek father.” 

v. 3. “Was a Greek.” “EXAnv 
trfpxev. The apostle’s conduct on this 
occasion was often alleged as an instance 
of management (olxovoula), or legitimate 
deceit, as an accommodation to the 


opinions of his hearers’ further benefit. 
Clemens A. J.c.; Chrys. Iv. 12 (‘for 
he threatened the Galatians, v. 2, that 
Christ would not profit the circum- 
cised”’). Tertullian speaks of his yield- 
ing necessarily for a time to the Jews, 
not only on this occasion, but also in 
Acts xxi., thus illustrating his corrupt 
reading (omitting the negative) in Gal. 
ii. 5 (adv. Mare. v. 3. Of. de Preescr. 
Heret. c. 24, and de Pudic. c. 17; cir- 
cumcidit Timotheum solum et tamen 
abstulit circumcisionem). Biscoe justly 
observes that the apostle was neither 
influenced by fear, bypocrisy, nor mean- 
ness of spirit, but by the desire of having 
a companion whom the Jews would not 
shun, and who mizht thus have oppor- 
tunities of free conversation with them, 
and of instructing them in the know- 
ledge of Christ. The case of Titus 
(Galat. ii. 3) was widely different. To 
have circumcised him would have been 
& recggnition of the false doctrine of 
the Judaising teachers, who insisted 
on the absolute necessity of the rite to 
Gentiles. It is well said by Chrysostom, 
I1I. 306, 307, that we must not yield 
where principle is concerned, however 
much men may be offended, though in 
every other case we should be most 
anxious to conciliate. Contrast Matth. 
XV. II—14 with xvii. 24—27; and see 
1 Cor. i. and viii. 13, and ix. 20. See 
also Chrys. Iv. 269, 288, 289 (1 Cor. x. 
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(3) Him would * Paul have to go forth with him; and took 
and circumcised him, because of the Jews which were in those 
quarters; for they knew all that his father was a Greek. 
(4) And as they went through the cities, they delivered them 
the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles and 
elders which were at Jerusalem. (5) And so were the churches 
established in the faith, and increased in number daily. (6) Now 
when they had gone* throughout * Phrygia and [the”] region 
of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in * Asia, (7) after they were come to * Mysia, they assay- 
ed to go into * Bithynia: but the Spirit [of Jesus] suffered them 


not. 


(8) And they passing by * Mysia came down to Troas, 


[2.] (9) And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; 
There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come 


v. 3. Clemens, Strom. vil. 9, § 53. 


° This indicates the presence of the article in the original. 
* dcedOovres (GH, &c.), Tisch.; i.e. ‘‘and they having traversed, &c., having 


been forbidden,” &c. 
b rhv, omitted Tisch. 
v. 7. 
© ‘Incod, added AB, &c. Tisch. 


33); VIII. 800, Sor (uh rolvvy el oxavda- 
Algovral rues Gwuev, GAN el Sexaiws). 
Here he says, dpds udxnv kal dd udxns 
olkodou yp. 

v. 4. ‘“‘ Were passing.” The histo- 
rical imperfect is adopted throughout. 

v. 5. al wey ofy—‘‘the churches 
then ”’—followed by dceA. 

v. 6. ‘To preach the word.” See 
Campbell on Luke i. 2, and Phil. i. 14. 
The churches in Galatia were now 
founded. See xviii. 23. 

v. 7, 8 Or, having come towards 
Mysia, they were attempting—and hav- 
ing passed along Mysia (Wordsworth). 

Asia here includes only the Roman 
province so called, formerly the king- 
dom of Attalus of Pergamos, or the 
western portion of Asia Minor, exclu- 
sive of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Galatia, and the greater part of Phry- 
gia. See 1 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i. 1. In 
Philo, it is used in a more comprehensive 


€XObvres 5é els M. éwetpGvro—nveipa 7d dycov. Chrys. VI. 201. 


sense, as distinguished from Europe, 
He speaks, 0. 587, of the colonies of 
Jews, as settled in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia to Bithy- 
nia and the recesses of Pontus. 

v. 7. 8a rh wer ov Ayer, Sre Se 
ExwddOnoay elxe, racdevwv judas welBerGae 
Lbvov Kal wh Syrew ras alrlas, Chrys. 

v. 8. xaréByocay: came down to the 
coast. Troas had formerly been called 
Antigonia, and afterwards Alexandria. 

v. 9. Quum vidisset Paulus per 
somnium virum Macedonem dicentem, 
Veniens in Macedoniam opitulare nobis, 
Paule ; statim, ait, queesivimus proficisci 
in Macedoniam, intelligentes quoniam 
provocavit nos Dominus evangelizare 
eis. Navigantes igitur a Troade direxi- 
mus navigium in Samothracen ; et dein- 
ceps reliquum omnem ipsorum usque ad 
Philippos adventum diligenter significat, 
et quemadmodum primum sermonem 
locuti sunt: Sedentes enim, inquit, lo- 
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over into Macedonia, and help us*. (10) And after he had seen 
the vision, immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us [for] to preach 
the gospel unto them. (11) Therefore” loosing from * Troas, 
we came with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next 
day to Neapolis; (12) and from thence to Philippi, which is 
the chief [o7r, the first] city of that part’ of * Macedonia, and a 
colony: and we were in that city abiding certain days. (13) And 
on the sabbath [day] we went out of the city’ by a river side, 
where prayer was wont to be made; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women which resorted thither. (14) And a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple of the city of Thyatira, 
which worshipped * God, heard® us; whose heart the Lord 
opened‘, that she attended to the things which were spoken of * 
Paul. (15) And when she was baptized, and her household, she 


* xpela Bonbelas, Chrys. 111. 398. 

b Read dé (for ody), “and,” Chrys., AB, Tisch. 
© Chrys. adrijs, om. THs ph. 

4d Read wvAns, ‘‘ gate,” ABCD, &c. Tisch. 

© yxovev, Tisch. “ was listening” (W.). 

f qvote, Chrys. (bis), but dejvorge in Comm. 


cuti sumus mulieribus que convenerant ; 
et quidam crediderunt et quam multi. 
Irenwus, III. 14. I. | 

V. 10. ocupBeBdforres, t.€. croxags- 
Kevot:—dxd TolTwy mdyrwy cuviyyov 
(Chrys.). In Acts ix. 22, the word in- 
timates proof by a collation of passages 
cited and compared. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16. 
Sept. Exod. iv. 15 and xviii. 16 (W.). 
See Ast, on Plato, Rep. VI. 504. 

v. 12. epl5os’ of the (first) portion 
of the province (out of the five into 
which Atmilius Paulus had divided 
Macedonia), in which the col:ny was 
planted. Amphipolis had been the capi- 
tal or chief city of this portion; but it 
seems from Strabo’s silence to have 
sunk into insignificance before his day; 
and it was notoriously the policy of 
Rome to render their colonies the chief 
cities of the districts in which they 
stood (Biscoe). Or, of “the border. 
land of Macedonia,” the strip by which 


it is divided, or parted off from Thrace, 
the conjinium, of which Philippi was the 
chief city (W.). It appears from Appian 
that it was customary to sail up to 
Philippi, where there were docks (Bis- 
coe). 

v. 13. &€w ndxovro (Chrys.). Ter- 
tullian mentions amongst Jewish cus- 
toms ‘‘ orationes litorales” (ad Nat. 1. 
13). But wpocedxa: are houses of prayer 
in Philo, in Flacc. § 6. 14,24; Juvenal, 
Sat, 111. 296 (in qua te quero proseucha). 
See ver. 16. 

é\adoduev, “were speaking.” (See 
John iv. 27.) Note Philo, I. 475, od 
kara guvrédecay éd\ddAnoev (as in Sept. 
Vat. Exod. xix. 19), dAAd Kard wyKuvo- 
pévnvy wapdracw é\dd\ea, Kal 6 Oeds—del 
kal cuvexws drexplvaro. 

v. 14. oeBoudvy tov Gedy, ‘a prose- 
lyte.” See Acts xiii. 50; xvii. 17. mpoo- 
éxew, ‘‘ take heed.” Hebr. ii. 1. 
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besought us, saying”, If ye have judged me to be faithful unto 
the Lord, come into my house, and abide there». And she con- 
strained us. 

[3.] (16) And it came to pass, as we went to * prayer, a 
cerfain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination [or, of Py- 
thon‘] met us, which brought her masters much gain by sooth- 
saying. (17) The same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, 
These * men are the servants of the most high God, which 


shew unto us® the way of salvation. 
But * Paul, being grieved, turned and said to the 


many days. 


* rey. xtpecl wou, Chrys. 


(18) And this did she 


b wap’ éuol, added Chrys. vi. 635, and 111. 385 (a loose citation). 


© wvedua wuddva, Tisch. 


4 xarayyé\dovres, Chrys. I. 507. 


~ 


© juiv, “unto you,” Chrys. U.c. and Iv. 319, Tisch. 


v. 18. 


v.15. ‘ If,” ef. Rather “since,” 
as Rom. viii. 31. 
v. 16. els Thy wpocevxty, ‘to the 


place or house of prayer.” madioxn, 
“female slave” (rofro éxt rijs Oeparal- 
yns ol viv r8éacw. Phrynichus, cited by 
Pearson), Ilv@déva. In the age of Piu- 
tarch, de defect. Orac. 11. 414, ventrilo- 
quists were called Pythons. The Hebrew 
nichesh, ‘‘used divination,” properly 
signifies ‘‘ occupied one’s self with ser- 
pents.” See Numb. xxiii. 23; xxiv. 1 
(Hengstenberg). Python was the pro- 
phetic serpent at Delphi, the centre and 
focus of Gentile divination. 

Cicero, de Div. 1. 1, connects pdyres 
with uavla. The heathen generally re- 
garded madmen as persons “agitated 
by some of their deities.” Plutarch and 
Thrasyllus both refer to those possessed 
with demons, Sarporfduevor (Biscoe). 
The prophetic afflatus was a kind of 
frenzy. Even Balaam is represented as 
“falling,” (Numb. xxiv. 4) not ‘into a 
trance,” as our translators erroneously 
add, but to the ground, in complete 
prostration of body and soul, for a time 
under the influence of the Spirit. Heng- 
stenberg compares 1 Sam. xix. 24, where 


éwdéueve ro0ro rowdy éxt w. tyépas, Chrys. VIII. 609. 


Scamrovnels (see 


a continuance in such a state is described. 
Tertullian says, Scimus Magos dicere 
explorandis occultis per catabolicos (i. e. 
qui fanaticos prosternunt atque ad terram 
profligunt) et paredros (t.e qui alicui 
semper adsident et familiares sunt. 
Semler) et pythonicos spiritus (de Ant- 
ma, Cc. 28). 

It is observed that the female at 
Philippi had several owners. Doubtless 
one gifted, as she was supposed to be, 
would have fetched a high price, beyond 
what an individual probably could, or 
would have risked, on the purchase. 

v. 17. Ancient Christian writers 
affirm that the evil spirit, who deceived 
the Gentile world by oracles, gave tes- 
timony in them to Christ (W.). Chry- 
sostom supposes that he designed, by 
the instrumentality of the damsel, to 
create confusion, and gain the greater 
credit. cuyxety rwv rpayudrwv rhy rdéev 
kal aprdoa Trav drocréhwy 7d dtlwua 
kal weigac wodXovds mpocéxew. Katayyéd- 
Aovew, ‘Sannounce,” as v. 21; Phil. i. 
16. 

v.18. Grieved perhaps, as Howson 
suggests, partly from compassion for the 
poor victim of demoniacal possession. 
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spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out 
of her. And he came out the same hour. (19) And when hér 
masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, they caught 
* Paul and * Silas, and drew them into the market-place [or, 
court] unto the rulers, (20) and brought them to the magis- 
trates, saying, These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble 
our city, (21) and teach customs which are not lawful for us to 
receive, neither to observe, bemg Romans. (22) And the mul- 
titude rose up together against them: and the magistrates rent 
off their clothes*, and commanded to beat them. (23) And 
when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them 
into prison, charging the jailor to keep them safely; (24) who, 
having received such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison, 


and made their feet fast in the stocks. 
[4.] (25). And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and 


Acts iv. 2) r@ wy. clwrev ten dw’ adrijs, 1. 508. col \éyw Td rovnpdy wveiua dredOe 


adn’ avrfs, 111. 783. 
* ra ludr. adréy, Chrys. 


But we must reject the testimony of the 
evil one. Chrys. vil. 119 (citing Mark 
i. 34), VIII. 691 (referring even to John 
V. 34). 

v. 19. Ths épyactas atrwy. See ver. 
16; xix. 24, 25. Polyb. Iv. 50. 3, al éx 
THs Oardoons épyactat 

v. 20. "Iovate: trdpxovres. Cf. v. 
3 and 37. ros orparrryots, ‘*duumviris.” 
See Polyb. Hist. v. 27; Cic. de Leg. 
Agr. c. 34 (Biscoe). The title is given 
to Athenian magistrates in Plutarch, 
Sympos, I. 4. 

The banishment of the Jews from 
Rome, in consequence of tumults occa- 
sioned by them, is mentioned, Acts 
xviii. 2; Sueton. Vit. Claud. One Chres- 
tus was the cause; some imagine that 
the historian thus misunderstood the 
name of Christ, as the error was a com- 
mon one, as Tertullian complains, and 
that the tumults arose from violent 
discussions relative to the Messiah. 
éxrapdccovow. Plut. Coriol. c. 19. 

v. 21. &6y, ‘‘of religious obser- 
vances,” as vi. 14, XxXVi. 3, XXVili. 17. 


Cf. Joseph. Ant. Xvi. 2. 4, &. The 
Roman law strictly prohibited religious 
innovation. Qui novas et usu vel ra- 
tione incognitas religiones inducunt, ex 
quibus animi hominum moveantur, ho- 
nestiores deportentur, humiliores capite 
puniantur. Paulus, Sent. v. 21.2. See 
Conybeare and Howson, I. 324. 

v. 22. The lictors usually tore the 
clothes of those whom they scourged ; 
but here we read sepippitayvres—éxé- 
Aevoy, so that the personal act of excited 
magistrates seems to be described. 

v. 23. ‘Tenebris vinculisque man- 
dare. Cic. in Cal. 4, § (Biscoe). ‘The 
stocks,” 2.¢. rdv vépBov (Lat. nervum), 


Chrys. 


v. 23—34. See Chrys. 1. 13 (in il- 
lustration of 2 Cor. xii. 9), 116, 210, &c. 
He continually reverts to this as a 
favourite subject. ‘‘The prison became 
a church; the whole place was sancti- 
fied by the singing of those saints.” 
Chrys. He compares Dan. iii. ; Tom. rx. 
pp. 1088—rogo. 

v.25. éxnxpowvro, ‘ were listening.” 
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sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard them. (26) And 
suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations 
of the prison were shaken: and immediately all the doors were 
opened, and every one’s bands were loosed. (27) And the 
keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the 
prison doors open, he drew out his sword, and would have killed 
himself, supposing that the prisoners had [been] fled. (28) But 
# Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm; for 
we are all here. (29) Then he called for a light, and sprang in, 
and came* trembling, and fell down before * Paul and * Silas, 
(30) and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? (81) And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus [Christ]®, 
and thou shalt be saved, and* thy house. (82) And they spake 
unto him the word of the Lord, and® to all that were in his 
house. (33) And he took them the same hour of the night, 
and® washed their stripes, and was baptized, he and all his, 


v. 27, 28. See Chrys, I. 217. 

v. 28. dveBinoe xal elxe pydev roujoys «.7.. Chrys, 111. 827. éBdnoe pm. od. 
Aéyov, w. eonev évOd5e. ib. 828, 

* trp. trdpxwy, Chrys. V. 217, and VIII, 694. 

b Omitted Tisch. 

° was, added Chrys. v. 218. 

4 giv (together with), Tisch. (for cal). 

° 7q vuxrl (once only), Chrys. 1x. 1084. 


In carcere audientibus custodiis orabant said, “‘fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse 


et canebant Deo. Tertull. de Orat. c. 24. 
See Ps. cxix. 62, xlii. 3, vi.6 with Eph. 
v. 19, Coloss. iii. 16 (Chrys.). Cf. dywh- 
cavres, Matth. xxvi. 30 and Mark xiv. 
26. 

v. 26. Seopnwrnplov, ‘of the whole 


building.” 
v. 27. Rather, “was about to kill 
himself.” Suicide was then a common 


resort in trouble, approved by the 
Stoics, and other philosophers (Cic. pro 
Cluent. 61, &c.), and by many Jews. 
2 Macc. xiv. 42; Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. 
13. 10. Under certain circumstances 
it seemed justifiable to Eusebius, H. £. 
VIIT. 12, 14; Vit. Const. 1. 34, 35, and 
Chrysostom, I. 640, not to Augustine 
(Neander, Gesch. 11. 403). Martial well 


potest.” Lactantius denounces suicide, 
Ep. Pentad. § 39. 

v. 29. Rather, “lights” (W.). &- 
Tpopos yevduevos rpocérecey, “trembling 
all over he fell down,” for awhile over- 
powered by emotion. 


Vv. 30. mpoayaywy, “bringing for- 
wards.” 
v. 31. In Chrys. vit. 346, the an- 


swer is, BarricOyre els 7d Svopa Xpeorod. 
6 réwos obx eurodlia, x7... Cf. Acts 
ii. 38. 

Vv. 33. douse dxd tay w1ycr, 
implying, according to Campbell, that 
he bathed their whole bodies, at once to 
cleanse their wounds and refresh their 
persons; but this is to refine too much 
upon a word. 
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straightway. (34) And* when he had brought them into his 
house, he set meat before them, and rejoiced?, believing in * God 
with all his house. 

[5.] (85) And when it was day, the magistrates sent the 
serjeants, saying, Let those men go. (36) And the keeper 
of the prison told this saying® to * Paul, The magistrates have 
sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and go in peace. 
(37) But * Paul said unto them, They have beaten us openly 
uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and 
now do they thrust us out privily? nay verily; but let them 
come themselves and fetch us out. (38) And the serjeants told 
these words unto the magistrates: and they feared, when they 
heard that they were Romans. (39) And they came and be- 
sought them, and brought them out, and desired them to depart 
out of the city. (40) And they went out of the prison, and 
entered into the house of Lydia: and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and departed. 


* re, om. Chrys. Ix. 1084. 

b #yaAMaro, Chrys. (bis), &c. Tisch. 

© ghoas Sr, Chrys. 

4 pds, to, ABD, &c., Chrys. &c., Tisch. 


vV. 34. dvayaywv, ‘bringing up,” 
as from a lower place to a higher. See 
Hebr. xiii. 20. But in Philo, 1. 354, 
Ovolas dvayayévres=ayaydrres. Wyad- 
Mdro. See Matth. v. 12; John viii. 56. 
wapéOnxe rpdefay, lit. ‘a table.” For 
amongst the Greeks and Roinans guests 
reclined on couches, and tables with the 
different courses of food were brought 
in and removed in succession (C. and H.). 


v. 36. Rather, ‘told these words, 
—that.” 

v. 39. “ Besought,” or ‘‘ comforted.” 
Lucian represents the governor of Egypt 
thus comforting (rapauv@nodpevos), by 
kind words, and giving a large sum of 
money to Antiphilus and Demetrius to 
prevent their complaint against him, on 
the ground of unjust detention in prison. 
Toxaris, p. 80 (Biscoe). 
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§ 4. Eaposition. 


[1.] Events emmediately preceding the call to Philipyi.] Paul 
and Barnabas had proposed to visit the churches, which had 
been founded during their first missionary tour, but were pre- 
vented by an unhappy altercation, arising out of the previous 
conduct of Mark, in consequence of which the Levite retired 
with his relative* to Cyprus, and Paul, having selected Silas for 
his future associate, was once more commended to that divine 
grace, which alone could crown their efforts with success, by thé 
earnest prayers of the (doubtless, sorrowing) brethren at Antioch. 
It was not in vain; God over-rules all things to the fulfilment 
of His gracious purposes, causing even the wrath of man to 
praise Him”. After traversing Syria and C'licia, and success- 
fully contributing to the edification of the existing churches, 
they proceeded to Derbe, and from thence to Lystra (another 
city of Lycaonia), where they met with Timothy, the son of 
Eunice a Jewish Christian, who was much esteemed by his 
brethren in that district, and already gave promise of that career 
of usefulness, on which he now entered as the most intimate 
friend, and faithful companion, of the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. But, before he could prudently avail himself of his ser- 
vices, Paul judged it necessary to circumcise him, in order to 
conciliate the prejudices of the Jews, and render his ministra- 
tions the more acceptable; for it was lawful for the children of 
Abraham still to conform to the ceremonial law, and it was the 
ordinary practice of the apostle, as far as possible, to become 
all things to all men to gain the more®. At the same time, as 
the missionaries prosecuted their journey, they communicated 
to the brethren in every city, which they visited, the decrees 
which had been recently enacted, not without some warm dis- 


* That he was his cousin (dveyiéds, the apostle for the ministry in 2 Tim. 
not sister’s son) we learn only inciden- iv. 11, so that he desires his friend to 
tally from Coloss. iv. 10, where Paul bring him with him to Rome. Contrast 
commands the Colossians to receive Acta xiii. 13; (xii. 25); xv. 36, 40. 
Mark, as if he anticipated hesitation. b Ps, Ixxvi. 10. 

He unitesin the salutation to Philemon, © 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
ver, 24; and is said to be profitable to 
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cussion, in the power of the Holy Ghost, by the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem under the presidency of James, for the 
direction of the Gentile converts, in order to free them from 
all perplexity on this point. They must clearly understand that 
they were under no obligation to keep the ceremonial law, or 
to submit to circumcision in order to perfection, as some falsely 
pretended. Only let them abstain from meats offered to idols, 
from blood, from things strangled*, and from fornication. They 
must not be circumcised. The result of these proceedings was 
the establishment and confirmation of the churches in the faith, 
and their continuous increase; an occasion of bitter controversy 
was removed, and an obnoxious rite, (the object of constant 
ridicule by the heathen), ceased to be an impediment to pro- 
fession. 

It is remarkable that no mention is yet made of evan- 
gelising villages; but the sacred writer is very concise in his 
narrative, and passes over much in silence, such as the estab- 
lishment of the churches in Galatia, accomplished at this period, 
on which we might wish to expatiate. It has been well ob- 
served that this silence gives greater importance to the facts 
actually reported, and clearly indicates the grand object of re- 
velation, or of the written word. That is not the exhibition of 
human excellence, or even the gratification of lawful curiosity, or’ 
the mere recording of interesting facts, but the edification of the 
saints, or the manifestation of the divine glory by choice illus- 
trations from history, or by direct precepts and announcements 
of the truth. We thus learn that the silence of Scripture can 
never be adduced to prove a negation, or the ignorance of the 
writer as to any special fact, inasmuch as so many known oc- 
currences are either altogether omitted, or merely mentioned 
in a cursory manner, or perhaps intimated by indirect allusions. 

The marriage of Eunice, the daughter of the pious Lois”, 
with a Greek or heathen, is worthy of note, as such unions 
were not only inconsistent with the general reluctance of the 
Jews to have intimate communion with persons of a different 
nation®, but plainly contrary to that divine word‘, which these 
women so greatly reverenced, and in which they consequently 


® Acts xv. 20, 29, &c. This clause ° Acts x. 28. 
is omitted, Tertull. de Pudic. c. 12. 4 See Ezra ix. 1, 2, 14, &c.; x. 2—11, 
b See 2 Tim. i. 5. &c.; Nehem. xiii. 23—28; Deut. vii. 3. 
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instructed Timothy so diligently from his earliest childhood*. 
We know that Gentile women, like Ruth and Rahab, notwith- 
standing the law, had been married to distinguished Israelites; 
but this seems to be the only instance in which a devout fe- 
male entered into an alliance with a Gentile. That he should 
have objected to his child’s circumcision is not extraordinary ; 
but there was evidently a spirit abroad (an earnest of the catho- 
lic preaching of the Gospel), which caused some at least of the 
dispersed Israelites to look beyond the letter, and the ceremo- 
nial of the law, to the deeper truths of revelation, and to realise 
the lovely character of God, as One that prefers mercy to sacri- 
fice, even as Hosea so emphatically announces. 

It has been lately suggested that Silas and Luke are really 
the same person, and that Silas is the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles», This wild hypothesis is sufficiently refuted by the 
manner in which the first person is abruptly introduced into the 
narrative after the arrival of the apostle at Troas®, and the par- 
ticular account given of the imprisonment of Paul and Silas, in 
which that never occurs. That Silas was a common name 
among the Jews may be inferred from Josephus, who men- 
tions one Silas, whom he appointed commandant in Tiberias, 
and another, a Babylonian, who was a deserter from Agrippa‘. 
It is scarcely therefore to be regarded as a conventional con- 
struction for Sylvanus. But we turn to weightier matters. 

“Salvation is of the Lord,”—His work, His prerogative, His 
gift alone. It is not man who begins to work, or to run, or 
who raises himself by his own eager efforts, or his own anxious 


* 2 Tim. iii. 15, dd Bpépous, from 
infancy. 

b Journal of Sacred Interature, Oct. 
1850. It is by no means clear that 
Silas is intended, 2 Cor. viii. 17; it 
seems quite puerile to suppose that, 
because sylva and lucus are nearly (cer- 
tainly not exactly) synonymous in Latin, 
the names possibly derived from thes» 
words are likely to have designated one 
and the same individual. The contrary 
assuredly is most probable, may we not 
say, is certain? Sober criticism cannot 
condescend to such gratuitous hypo- 
theses. Nothing is related of Silas or 


Sylvanus at all parallel to what we read 
of Luke. 

° Irenwus speaks of Luke as the in- 
separable companion of the apostle and 
his fellow-labourer in the Gospel from 
the time that Barnabas and Mark left 
him, erroneously citing him as writing 
‘*nos venimus ad Troadem,” as a sum- 
mary of the narrative, subsequent to 
xv. 39 (Adv. Heres. 111. 14. 1). Silas 
was a Jew, Luke almost certainly a 
Gentile. Compare Coloss. iv. 10, 11, 
with ver. 14, and Philem. 24. 

a Bell. Jud. 11. 21.6; Vit. $17; 
and Bell. Jud. 11. 19. 2. 
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prayers, to a state of acceptance with God, or of meetness for 
heaven, but God Himself,—stooping down from His throne of 
glory, looking with tender compassion upon “a world lying in 
wickedness,” dark, ruined, and condemned, and sending forth 
His only begotten Son “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” to “seek 
and to save that which was lost,” by His own agonies and 
death, the ministrations of His word, and the energy of His 
Spirit,—who quickens those who were “dead in trespasses and 
sins,” together with Christ. All must be traced up to that 
great love, which has no cause but in Himself, and is conse- 
quently alike everlasting and unchangeable. 

The work of redemption has been accomplished once for all 
by the spotless Lamb of God. “It is finished.” The “bread 
of life’ has been given; the “fountain of living waters” has 
been opened, and its refreshing streams are running over; the 
wedding garment has been prepared; the feast is ready, alike 
sumptuous and free. The Gospel announcement is accompanied 
by a distinct invitation to the hungry and thirsty to come and 
partake of these blessings, “ without money and without price.” 
It is addressed indiscriminately “to every creature.” Servants 
are sent out, as it were into the very highways and hedges, to 
compel men to come in, even from thence, filthy or naked as 
they might be, that the royal palace may be filled with guests *. 
And as far as we are concerned, as Chalmers observed, “ our first 
step is simply a conflicting acceptance of an offer that is most 
free, most frank, most generous, and most unconditional,” or 
the stretching out of the naked hand of faith, at the Lord’s 
bidding, to receive the gifts of His love. 

And yet the application is far from universal. “Many are 
called, but few chosen ;” “for they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel, neither because they are the seed of Abraham are they 
all children.” Notwithstanding the unlimited invitations of the 
Gospel, not all are actually called or invited. Every living man, 
every generation, every province, has not been alike favoured 
even with outward privileges and means of grace. None can 
dispute this fact, however he may regard it. It is not simply 
that ministers have been unfaithful, or servants negligent; there 


® Rev. xxii. 17; Isai. lv. r—3; 16—23; Prov. i. 20—33; ix. &c.; Isai. 
John vii. 37; Mark xvi. 15; Luke xiv. xiv. 22. 
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has been a manifest want of active labourers*; God is a Sove- 
reign; he sends: his ambassadors; he sets up and kindles the 
lamp, when, where, and how, He pleases; He blesses and 
prospers human efforts, not according to our expectations, but 
according to the counsel of His own will. 

This is strikingly exemplified in the narrative before us. It 
was not of their own accord, but in consequence of repeated 
admonitions from the Holy Ghost, who had given no pre- 
liminary directions, but still controlled all the movements of 
His servants, that they were constrained to abandon their im- 
mediate purpose, and to cross for the first time into Europe. 

There were occasions, when unexpected circumstances and 
unforeseen conflicts, or the wiles and machinations of Satan, 
hindered the apostle from carrying out his intentions: but 
now the prohibition was the special operation of that Divine 
Being, “by whom the whole body of the church is governed 
and sanctified.” Not that Asia, or Bithynia, was to be neg- 
lected, but that “the set time to favour” them had not yet 
arrived®. The Lord had much people in those provinces, and 
they were subsequently evangelised ; but there was work to be 
previously done in Macedonia‘, and perishing souls there to be 
rescued without delay. We presume not to speculate upon 
the reasons for this. ‘God giveth no account of his matters ;” 
we know that He does all things well, wisely, and lovingly. At 
first the intimations of His will were only negative. These 
excited attention, stimulated inquiry, and doubtless led to 
earnest prayer, as His servants journeyed onwards. 

[2.] An answer is vouchsafed in a vision. This was a 
distinct revelation of the divine will. The Apostle and his 
companions (whom Luke had joined at Troas, probably his 
native place) at once understood 1t as a summons to preach tlte 
Gospel to the Macedonians, and thus guide them to that 
“mighty One, chosen out of the people,” upon whom Jehovah 
had “laid the help” of the self-destroyed; and they immediately 
complied. A short and prosperous voyage brought them to 


2 See Mutth. ix. 37. © Chrys. T. vitr. p. 725. See Acts 
b : Thess. ii. 18, and see Rom. i. xix. 16, &c.; 1 Pet. i. 1. 
13; xv. 22. Reference has been al- 4 The Roman province, so called, 


ready made to the circumstances men- comprised Epirus and Thessaly. 
tioned, 2 Cor. ii, 12, 13. 
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Neapolis, now the small Turkish village of Cavallo, from which 
they proceeded to Philippi, twelve miles from this port. 

The Macedonians had long been regarded as foreigners by 
the Greeks, who reluctantly conceded to their princes the right 
of contending at the Olympic games, the grand Hellenic festival, 
on account of their supposed descent from Temenus, king of 
Argos, one of the Heracleids. But the conquests of Philip, and 
the yet more brilliant exploits of his son, Alexander, not only 
broke down all petty barriers and distinctions, but gave them a 
decided supremacy in the east. Their empire had in its turn 
been overthrown by a mightier race ; and Philippi, or the plain 
in which it stands between the Hemus and Pangezan hills, had 
witnessed the decisive victory of Antony and Augustus over the 
republicans under Brutus and Cassius. The town had been 
founded by the Macedonian prince, whose name it bears, to 
commemorate the addition of a new province to his kingdom. 
It had since been honoured by Augustus with the peculiar 
privileges of a Roman colony, as at once a border garrison to 
secure the province against the Thracians, and a perpetual 
monument of his triumph. Such had been the practice of the 
Romans from an early period. They invested their veteran 
soldiers with lands in a conquered province, as a reward for 
their services, and thus formed military establishments in 
suitable localities, where the language, laws, and characteristic 
institutions, of the parent city might be distinctly represented 
and maintained, in the midst of a foreign population, as in “a 


miniature of Rome itself.” The colonists were still enrolled in 


one of the original tribes, amongst which the citizens were 
distributed ®. 

The nearest synagogue of the Jews was at Thessalonica”, 
(100 Roman miles from Philippi), doubtless owing to the small 
number of their race in the district ; since, according to Light- 
foot, ten male adults, Batlanin, or men of leisure and learning’, 
are required by their tradition to constitute such an assembly, 
or to render necessary the erection of an edifice’ for their 


* See Conybeare and Howson. curdywyct. (Biscoe). 
b Hence the article in Acts xvii. 1; 4 This naturally took its name from 
but it is omitted by recent editors. its occupants, or the assembly gathered 


° Three of whom were always re- there. See Luke vii. 5. 
tained elders, or judges, propably dpx:- 
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accommodation. The Lord graciously promised His presence to 
any two or three who might be gathered together in His name, 
wherever that gathering might be*. How sweet the contrast! 
The few Jews and proselytes at Philippi seem to have met 
together for prayer on the Sabbath, near the gate of the city, by 
the river side,—whether in the open air, or in a roofless building 
of slight construction, and of semicircular form, is still un- 
certain. The apostle and his companions sat down, and spoke 
to the women resorting to this meeting. Are we to infer that 
the men were absent, careless, or undevout? The general 
influence of the female sex must have been much greater in the 
apostolic age, than could have been expected from the con- 
tempt expressed for them by Philo®, the Essenes, and the 
Talmudists*, and the wretched system of seclusion, in which 
they had always lived at Athens’ The supremacy of Rome 
had necessarily broken up local habits and prejudices, and con- 
tributed to the elevation of woman, who so long enjoyed 
freedom and honour in the west®. Females seem to have been 
peculiarly attracted towards Judaism‘, and frequented the 
synagogues in great numbers in Rome itself. It was principally 
by means of devout women of social position, that the Jews 
succeeded in expelling Paul and Barnabas from Antioch in 
Pisidia®. But this familiarity with the truths of the synagogue 
prepared the minds of many to hear the Gospel with greater 
readiness and intelligence. That appealed with peculiar power 
to their sensibilities ; and deeply interested them by its glowing 
appeals, and loving statements. In many instances their faith 
and benevolence had been already manifested to the comfort of 
the brethren", as it had been the privilege of their sisters in 


* Only in Matth. xviii. 20. 

b Op. 11. 633 (of the Essenes), 592; 
dobevécrepar ydp wus elot yrdpmac yuvat- 
xa, tiw trav alcOnrav unde loxtovoa 
vonrov KarahaBeiy. 

° See M°Caul, Old Paths, pp. 24, 
253 495, &e. 

d See Becker’s Charicles, (Excursus 
to scene 12). xecpdy % yurh Tod dvipés. 
Aristotle, Eth. Magn. 1. 34, (els dravra 
Joseph. c. Apion. 1. 24). Cf. Philo, 11. 
241. Plato is more fair, de Rep. v. 455. 


® Becker’s Gallus, Excursus 1. 

£ See Josephus, de Bel. Jud. ut. 
24. 2. 

& Acts xiii. 50. 

h See Rom. xvi., where so many are 
affectionately mentioned. In ver. 3, the 
Jewess Prisca (Priscilla) is named be- 
fore her husband, whose active coadjutor 
she had proved in every good work, in 
order to shew that in Christ there is nei- 
ther male nor female, (Galat. iii. 18. W.), 
and to give the greater emphasis to the 
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Israel to minister to the Lord of glory Himself, and to enjoy 
the closest intimacy and communion with Him personally. 
Lydia was a proselyte, born at Thyatira, a city in Asia 
Minor, long celebrated for its trade in dyeing, who had been 
led, in the prosecution of her business, as a‘seller of purple, 
whether manufactured here, or imported from her native city, 
to settle at Philippi. Alford has already drawn attention to 
this notable fact, that, though Paul was forbidden to preach in 
Asia, an Asiatic proved the first-fruits of his ministry in Europe. 
We have no intimation of what had been passing in her mind; 
but she had now come to pray. It may be that the preparation 
of her heart had been gradual; that conscience had been long 
secretly at work with deep agitating convictions®; or that a 
peculiar sense of need had lifted up her soul to the God of 
Israel, beseeching Him to “send forth His light and His truth” 
for her guidance, with longing aspirations panting after a 
comfortable sense of His loving presence. The Lord leads the 
blind by a way that they know not®. We are only told that He 
opened the heart of Lydia so thoroughly‘, that she attended to 
the message of salvation, and at once received the Saviour now 
announced to her for the first time. ‘“ Persuasion entered like 
a sunbeam;” she believed, and without hesitation avowed her 
conviction. The strangers had simply discoursed with the 
woman ; her attention had been arrested in the general conver- 
sation, as Paul spoke more suitably to her case. But as he 
could know nothing of her personally, and the rest seem to 
have been unaffected, the sovereignty of God is most impres- 
sively exhibited in her experience. Her “faith stood not in the 


Apoatle’s probibition to women, what- 
ever their gifts or qualifications may be, 
to speak in the Church, 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 
35, with rt Tim. iii. 11, 14. 

* It is the office of conscience to 
threaten and admonish, Philo, 1. 43; 
Q. in Exod. ii. 13, (cf. Prov. xx. 27; 
Rom. ii. 15). This reprover is most 
truthful, and not to be corrupted, Philo, 
11. 649, as he is within the true man, 
(i.e. 6 éxt Wuyijs, de Profug. § 23), or 
the mind, which the rays of virtue fill 
with pure light, (de Plant. § 10, &c. 
See 1 Pet. iii. 4, “the hidden man of 


the heart,” with Eph. iii. 16; 2 Cor. iv. 
16, “the inner man”). Piromis, in 
Egyptian, is said by Hengstenberg to 
signify ‘‘the man:” Herodotus says, 
kahds xdya0bs, ‘‘the noble and good,” 
probably truly interpreting the empha- 
tic sense, in which the term was used, 
Il. 143. 

b Ps. xliii. 3. 

© Tsai. xlii. 16. 

d dc4vote. God must open the heart. 
Chrys. IX. 690. évrai@a rijs rov xvev- 
paros xpela BonOelas, td. 111. 696. 
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wisdom of man,” but in the power of His grace; it wrought by 
love, and the Lord revealed Himself to her’. 

It is worthy of note how the ministers of Christ first sought 
out more prepared hearts, or addressed themselves to more 
serious persons in places of religious worship, where it might be 
supposed that the fallow ground had been previously broken up. 
They had even waited on this occasion for the Sabbath, as if 
afraid of unseasonable intrusion, or of “casting pearls before 
swine”.” An enthusiast might accuse them of timidity, and ex- 
cess of caution; we desire to indicate their entire freedom from 
rashness and fanaticism. Their ardour, however vehement, was 
tempered with prudence. As became the heralds of a new doc- 
trine, they were “harmless as doves, but wise as serpents’,” and 
still waited on the Lord for providential guidance. 

We are not informed what time intervened between the con- 
version of Lydia and her baptism, nor where that ordinance was 
administered. Such points were immaterial; no rules were ne- 
cessary to define them. Assuredly, however, there was no long 
probation of her character and consistency, nor any precise cate- 
chetical instruction, previous to her formal admission into the 
church; but it is expressly stated that she was not the only 
recipient of baptism on this occasion. Her household, or family, 
were alike privileged; but of their hearing, or of their faith, of 
their names, ages, and experience, nothing is said. This silence 
is certainly remarkable, and the more so, because, when the 
ordinance had been administered, she invited the strangers to 
accept of her hospitality, gently constraining them, and saying, 
“since ye have judged me (not us) to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, and abide there.” Is it not probable, that 
as a (spiritual) daughter of Abraham, serving the Lord with all 
her house, and commanding them aright, she invested that 
house with privileges to others denied?? The absence of all 
details respecting them is the more notable from the subsequent 
narrative, where. Luke (not then, as now, an eye-witness of the 
events recorded) expressly tells us, that Paul and Silas preached, 
or spoke the word, not only to the jailor, but to all his house. 


* See Rev. iii. 20. Cf. Luke xix. 9: “this day is salvation 
> Jerem. iv. 3; Matth. vii. 6 (only), come to this house, forsomuch as he also 
° Only in Matth. x. 16. is a son of Abraham.” 


4 Gen. xviii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 15. 
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It is true that we cannot prove, that there were any infants, 
or young children, connected with Lydia*; but it is certain that 
all now baptised are not sazd to have believed. Mere inferences 
are always uncertain, whatever may be our bias on the subject. 
But we know that Jesus was much displeased (nyavaxrnoe—was 
indignant!) when His disciples rebuked those that brought in- 
fants unto Him, that He might touch them, or put His hands 
upon them, and pray; and that He took them up in His arms, 
and laid His hands upon them, and blessed them. “Of such is 
the kingdom of God>.” Therefore they were to be allowed to 
come to Him, and therefore He gave to those then brought to 
Him, because they could not come of themselves, such gracious 
tokens of His favour and condescending love. There could be 
no mere form, no idle superstition, here; whatever the disciples 
might have falsely suspected, or insinuated, as to the motives of 
the anxious parents. We remember nothing more touching in 
the life of Emmanuel than this scene; we know that He changes 
not; and therefore we believe that He still waits to be gracious 
to all who are presented to Him in the arms of faith, and that 
He will lovingly accept, and effectually bless, infants even now; 
for they still need His blessing for time, and for eternity; and 
His blessing is life eternal’. Our Revivalist friends talk much 
of the power of prayer, and of immediate answers in the case of 
hardened sinners, who have been prayed for with importunity ; 
can we then question this in the case of harmless children, it 
may be the sons and daughters of our vows? “True, but still 
you must not baptise them.” Why not? “ Because they have 
not repented, nor believed.” This is a mere inference of yours; 
not an injunction of the Lord; and you must admit that the 
blessing of Jesus is something more than baptism. Salvation is 
undoubtedly possible without the one‘; not, without the other. 


* From 1 Kings xvii. 12 and 15, it 
appears that the house of the widow of 
Zarephath comprised but one young 
son, called a child, (v. 21—23). 

b Compare Matth. xviii. 13—15; 
Mark x. 13—16; Luke xviii. 15—17, 
(Bpépn). 

© Ps. oxxxiii. 3. Compare Ps. xxxvii. 
22; “such as be blessed of him shall 
inherit the earth.” See also Ps. xxix. 


11; xxiv. 5, and Isaiah xliv. 3, with 
Galat. iii. 14. 

d See Luke xxiii. 39—43. An old 
writer (Pseudo-Chrys. VI. 441), pre- 
tends that this thief was baptised in the 
water which gushed from the smitten 
side of the Lord! Hermes said that 
the apostles descended into Hades to 
baptise the patriarchs and other Old 
Testament saints ! 
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But if the greater be assured to infants, even the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost*, how can we consistently withhold the less? Or, 
how can the church exclude from its visible pale, or from that 
outward privilege, or fellowship, into which alone the outward 
rite admits us, those who are heirs of the kingdom of God”? 

It is remarkable that Tertullian, who recommends the delay 
of baptism in the case of the young and unmarried, but espe- 
cially of little children, mentions the words of our Lord, “forbid 
them not to come to me,” as the argument of those who, in his 
day, maintained the contrary. And yet he strangely supposes 
that this injunction would be sufficiently regarded, if they came 
when they grew up, or could learn, and be instructed, how (they 
ought) to come*. He forgets that infants were before the Lord, 
and that the disciples forbad them to be brought to Him. But 
the notion that sin after baptism was peculiarly sinful, if not 
unpardonable, was already current; for this constantly led to 
the criminal delay of the ordinance to the latest moment (as in 
the familiar case of Constantine*°), and even caused Augustine to 


* For John the Baptist was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb. Lukei. 15. 

b See Acts x. 47. 

° *Veniant ergo dum adolescunt, 
veniant dum discunt, dum quo veniant 
docentur; fiant Christianiquum Christum 
nosse potuerint.” Tertull. de Bapt. c. 18. 
He refers to their sponsors as involved 
in great danger. He had previously said, 
‘‘pro cujusque persons conditione ac 
dispositione, etiam state, cunctatio bap- 
tismi utilior est; precipue tamen circa 
parvulos.” Bunsen (Hippol. Vol. m1. pp. 
1.)2—198, 368) interprets this word of 
an intermediate class between infantes 
and pueri, or of growing children be- 
tween six and ten; as it is so used in 


Irenzeus (adv. Heres. 11.24. 4), or rather 


by his interpreter, unable otherwise to 
express the Greek. But parvult certainly 
means those not yet weaned in Chrys. 
Opp. VII. 952; and it answers to the 
Bpépn of Luke in Origen, who concluded 
from the Levitical injunction concerning 
the purification of the firstborn, that 
impurity and sinfulness attach to man 


from his birth. ‘Si nihil esset in par- 
vulig quod ad remissionem deberet et 
indulgentiam pertinere, gratia baptisms 
superflua videretur” (Tom. II. p. 230, in 
Levit. Hom. 8). “ Parvult baptizantur 
in remissionem peccatorum. Quorum 
peccatorum, vel quo tempore peccave- 
runt? aut quomodo potest ulla lavacri 
ratio in parvulis subsistere, nisi juxta 
illum sensum, de quo paullo ante disci- 
mus, nullus mundus a corde, nec si 
unius diei quidem fuerit vita ejus super 
terram” (Tom. 111. p. 948, in Lucam. 
Hom. 14. Cf. Augustine, Cony. 1. 7. 1). 
Such reasoning would be most inappro- 
priate, if Bunsen were right. But Ter- 
tullian says, “quid festinat tnnocens 
zetas ad remissionem peccatorum?” 

4 Tertullian devotes a considerable 
portion of the Tract on Penitence to 
the exposure of the folly aud wicked- 
ness of the licentious practice of the 
catechumens, See Bp. Kaye on Tertull. 
p. 248. 

® See Chrys. Hom. 18, in John, &c.; 
Neander, Gesch. 11. 604. 
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rejoice that he was not baptised as a child, when sick, as his 
mother had proposed”. The practice of the church after the 
third century was consequently various and inconsistent; but 
unless the baptism of infants had been, as Origen represents it”, 
an apostolic practice, “most agreeable to the institution of 
Christ,” the natural course of those accustomed to the circum- 
cision of babies, we cannot conceive when, or how, it could have 
been introduced. 

Moreover, the apostle tells the Corinthians, as a reason why 
_a Christian woman should not abandon an unbelieving husband, 
that such a one is sanctified® by the wife, and that in like man- 
ner an unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband, “else were 
your children unclean (or impure), but now are they holy.” 
Unless the conjugal relation were consecrated, or rendered in- 
violable, a stain would have been cast upon the children, as if 
they were “born of fornication,” or bastards; for such were by 
the law excluded from the congregation of the Lord to the tenth 
generation®. But they were acknowledged to be holy; therefore 
that relation was consecrated. But in what sense holy? As all 
the congregation of the Lord‘, set apart, devoted to His service, 
as His peculiar people. “If the first-fruit be holy, the lump is 
also holy; and if the root be holy, so are the branches®.” Jewish 
children were circumcised; on the same ground we believe that 
those children had been baptised, subsequently to be trained up 
“in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” to whom they had 
been dedicated. For the notion of Sir Isaac Newton, that the 
law requiring believers to shun the company of unbelievers, as 
unholy and unclean, was only dispensed with in such cases, as 
for instance, that the children might be nursed and educated in 
the family", is altogether groundless. No such law was ever 
enacted by God; and the popular custom, on which Peter relied, 
is expressly overruled, or abrogated, by the vision recorded in 
the tenth chapter of the Acts. Even St Paul’s prohibition 


* Confess. 1. 11. 

b Op. Tom. Iv. p. 365, in Ep. ad 
Rom. (regarding them still as sinful from 
birth). 

° Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, of food by 
prayer. 

d érel Apa—dxdOapra (not xowd, as 
Rom. xiv. 14), 1 Cor. vii. 14. Note Acts 


x. 15, 46 Oeds Exaddpce od uh Kolvos. 

® Deut. xxiii.2. Hence the language 
of the Jews in John viii. 41, ““ we be 
not born of fornication, we have one 
Father, even God.” 

f Numb. xvi. 3. 

& Rom. xi. 16. 

h Life by Brewster, Vol. 1. p. 321. 
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to the Corinthians to keep company (cuvavapiyyvoGat) with 
open sinners is distinctly limited to those who were called bre- 
thren®; the question of intimate association depends on other 
principles. 

It is very remarkable how little is said in the New Testa- 
ment about the relative duties of parents and children; although 
we can scarcely overrate the importance of the subject. But 
children are only twice addressed there, and that very briefly”. 
It is obvious that mere silence affords no argument, either as to 
the existence of such members in other churches, or as to the 
duty of baptising them either sooner or later. In the absence 
of express statements we must be left to form our conclusions 
from the analogy of faith, and the customs of the synagogue, 
with prayerful humility; ; and this will never suffer us to ignore 
the uncontradicted voice of tradition®. ‘. 

If it be said that none but believers are to be baptised, the 
difficulty remains, how is the reality of their faith to be ascer- 
tained? The word of God gives no authority for any previous 
examination; no precedent of preliminary probation*. Those 
who practise these can only do so on the ground of expediency, 
whether real or imaginary. No analogy of faith can help them. 
To his own Master each servant of God must stand or fall*. 
No precept of Emmanuel can be clearer—and yet perhaps none 
is more constantly violated by those who profess to follow Him 
most closely—than the prohibition to judge our fellows‘; it is 
repeated by St James® with peculiar emphasis. Moreover, St 
Paul says, Judge nothing before the time; for even the Co- 
rinthians are not directed to judge their fellow-communicants, 
in order to avoid the repetition of the scandalous abuses that 


* 1 Cor. v. g—r1 with x. 27. 

b Eph. vi. 1—3; Coloss. iii. 20. 

© rap 8¢ ayracdévrwy Ayov oluat Kal 
7s owépua. Clemens, Strom. 1. 6, 46. 


‘‘ Apostolus ex sanctificato altero sexu 


sanctos procreart ait, tam ex seminis 
prerogativa quam ex institutionis disct- 
plena. Ceterum (inquit) immundi nasce- 
rentur, quasi tamen designatos sancti- 
tati, ac per hoc etiam saluti, intelligi 
volens fidelium animos.” Tertull. de 
Anim. c. 39 (on I Cor. vii. 14). 


4 See Neander, Gesch. I. §25—527.. 
The Council of Elvira prescribed a delay 
of two years. Origen speaks of two 
classes; first, those who received in- 
struction in private; secondly, those 
who were admitted to the assemblies of 
the saints. 

® Rom. xiv. 4, 10—13. 

f Matth. vii. :—5; Luke vi. 37. 

6 iv. 11, 12. 

h x Cor, iv. 5. 
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had occurred among them, by the exercise of a scrutinising dis- 
cipline, but only to examine themselves, and to judge their own 
motives and conduct*. The case of gross offenders against the 
peace and order of the society, or of moral transgressions?, is 
plainly exceptional. But our friends evidently use the term 
believers in a sense, which the word does not always bear in 
Scripture; they mean true converts. And yet the stony-ground 
hearers are said in the Gospel of St Luke to “believe for 
@ while’;” and we know that Simon Magus, who is reported 
to have believed, and to have been baptised, still remained “in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity‘;” and yet St 
Peter did not formally excommunicate him. Let men do what 
they will, it is evident that the visible body of professing 
Christians here on earth, and the real mystical body of Christ, 
“such as should be saved,” lave never yet been, and, until the 
Lord Himself come to see the assembled guests, never can be, 
identical®. This distinction, now so constantly denied, was 
familiar to the Israelites, and is clearly recognised in the ad- 
dresses of the Lord to the seven Churches. There are those 
who have “a name to live, and yet are dead‘” 

We pass gladly to more delightful themes; Lydia's loving 
hospitality, and the variety of God’s dealings with sinners in 
conversion. The first must have been somewhat costly; it was 
but an earnest of that self-denying zeal, with which earnest 
brethren have ever ministered to the wants of the saints, and 
for which the brethren at Philippi seem to have been conspi- 
cuous. The other is illustrated by many Scripture narratives. 
The dying thief (or rather, robber), who but now reviled the 
Saviour, begins to rebuke his companion in guilt, and turns to 
that Saviour in full assurance of faith. A deep impression was 
suddenly made upon his heart and conscience. The seed long 
dormant springs up; the vague hope of a Messiah, characteristic 


* 1 Cor. xi. 28— 32. and became ministers. 

> Tb. v. f Many of the tracts so widely cir- 
© Luke viii. 13. culated by ‘‘the Brethren,” seem to 
4 Acts viii. 13—23. abound in harsh dogmatism, and to 


* See Matth. xiii. 47—50, &.; xxii. inculeate principles of censorious and 
11-14. In Acts xviii. 8 all who are inquisitive judgment, which it seems 
baptised are said to have believed. The impossible to reconcile with the Spirit 
household of Stephanas, 1 Cor. i. 16, of Christ, or any deep knowledge of 
xvi. 15, were the firstfruits of Achaia, His Word. ; 
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of the nation, assumes at once a definite and living form; no 
agonising struggle, no deep sorrow, or appalling terror®, is per- 
ceived; the result is immediate, calm, triumphant faith.- The 
experience of Saul of Tarsus has been already noticed. Corne- 
lius was a devout and benevolent man, who “feared God, and 
wrought righteousness,” even though a centurion in the Roman 
army in that brutal age. Grace had insensibly operated upon 
him; but still he is not satisfied. He longs for settled peace of 
conscience; he prays for an undoubting sense of the divine 
love; a double vision brings Peter, despite his prejudices and 
scruples, to the house of the soldier; and thus an officer in 
the hostile garrison of Judea became the firstfruits of Christ 
among the Gentiles. The Gospel was announced to him 
with the utmost simplicity; it is, that every believer in the 
name of Jesus receives forgiveness of sins! The word was 
mixed with faith in his heart; the Holy Ghost fell immediately 
upon the whole congregation—Cornelius, and his friends, like- 
minded with himself, but less conspicuous and undescribed— 
and they all at once began to praise the God of their salvation 
with one accord, with inspired words and feelings. We have 
already dwelt upon the experience of Lydia; we shall pre- 
sently come to that of the jailor, and of his household, how- 
ever different in commencement, the same in blissful result. 
Unquestionably, then, we must at once reject “a confident 
and authoritative statement of a certain process in conver- 
sion,” as in most direct antagonism with the inspired record, 
the most mischievous of all men’s preposterous attempts to 
produce uniformity. Variety is the invariable characteristic 
of the works of God, of all that is real and vital; a stereotyped 
form is a mere human caricature. 

[3.] As the disciples at Philippi were going to their prayer- 
meeting, a female slave, animated by what is called a spirit of 
Python (the same which was supposed to inspire the priestess 
of the Pythian Apollo), a soothsayer, who had beguiled the 
people by her predictions, and who had thus enriched her 
owners, followed them, and cried after them, bearing testimony 
to their real character and office. 

* Conviction sinks most deeply into b See Chalmers’ Letter to Mr James 


the mind, when it is calm and able to Anderson, Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 249. 
survey truth comprehensively. Howels. 
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Such demoniacs‘ abounded in the east, and were eagerly 
consulted by a superstitious generation. Whatever insanity 
may have accompanied the operations of a wicked supernatural 
agency, or whatever variety of circumstances may have marked 
the frenzied utterings, or artful mutterings, of soothsayers and 
diviners in general, they were not simple impostors. The pas- 
sage before us leaves us in no uncertainty as to the reality 
of the power, which the old serpent, the Devil, then exerted 
over his unhappy victims, of which, however, this damsel is a 
new type*. - We know not what progress the Gospel had made 
since the baptism of Lydia; no previous interruption or tumult 
had occurred; but the strangers were now grieved by her reiter- 
ated cry, day after day, interrupting the calm and quiet course 
of their previous ministrations. And yet her testimony was a 
distinct acknowledgment, and public proclamation, of a great 
truth ; it might have seemed well calculated to promote the 
success of the evangelists, by drawing general attention to their 
message, as the woman was well known, and her words were 
regarded with general reverence. But notoriety, purchased by 
such a prostitution of holy things, suffered to pass unchallenged, 
would have promoted the designs of their crafty adversary, who 
often assumes the garb of “an angel of light” to conceal his 
wiles. The language ascribed by the poet to the Trojan hero 
has become proverbial; we dread our hereditary foes, even 
when they come offering us gifts. Some dark purpose must 
be concealed under this specious mark of friendship. It is not, 
as we might have supposed, an unwilling testimony, extorted 
by the force of truth, but a wicked and insidious attempt to 
confound the distinctions between light and darkness, or to 
sow tares amongst the wheat. Credit would have been taken, | 
and thus delusion maintained by the damsel’s cry: for if de- 
serving of confidence in one particular, why not in others? 
Or, perhaps, ridicule was to be thrown upon the strangers by 
the sarcastic irony with which she spoke. 

Emmanuel had shrunk from notoriety, as announced by the 
prophets; and therefore imposed silence even upon the objects 
of His mercy”; and when the demons recognised Him in His 


® Quite distinct from the Samaritan _phet, at Paphos in Cyprus. Id. xiii. 6. 
Simon Magus, Acts viii. g—11, and the b See Matth. xii. 15—21. 
Jew Elymas, a sorcerer and false pro- 
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humiliation, He would not suffer them to speak, because their 
testimony would have been at once derogatory to His character®, 
and perhaps have given weight to the blasphemous accusation 
of the pharisees, that He was in league with Beelzebub. The 
apostle followed His example, and in His name commanded the 
spirit to come out of the damsel; and His word was with power. 
The spirit was cast out; the old effects ceased; the damsel could 
divine no longer. Was she mad? Madness is not cured by a 
word. Was she an impostor? Why then should she suddenly 
renounce her fraud at the dictation of a stranger, who could do 
- nothing for her? Or was there any collusion between the 
parties? This is often the case in fictitious miracles, and pre- 
tended marvels. They rest on no evidence, but that of inter- 
ested parties, or of those deceived by their means; but here the 
immediate result was disastrous, and the sufferings which en- 
sued leave no room for illusion®, For the undeniable effect of 
the apostle’s word excited the fury of the owners of the damsel, 
suddenly deprived by his means, as they profess, of valuable 
property; and therefore they proceeded without ceremony to 
avenge themselves, by dragging Paul and Silas, as the more 
prominent in the little company, pointed out to them by the 
damsel, perhaps in their Jewish costume, before the magistrates, 
accusing them, not of personal injury, but of causing confu- 
sion in the city by an illegal attempt to introduce religious 
innovations, or strange customs, which Romans were not per- 
mitted to adopt. The colonists were specially proud of their 
national rites; and the strangers were notoriously unpopular 
Jews. The multitude were excited by the violent clamour of 
their countrymen; and the magistrates, instead of calmly in- 
vestigating the matter, were cgrried away by their vehemence, 
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* Mark i. 23—25, 34. 

b See Acts xix. 15. Celsus said that 
the Christians seemed to perform mira- 
cles by the names and enchantments of 
certain demons. Julian considered St 
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of magic. The facts were undeniable. 
The celebrated Apollonius Tyaneus was 


no doubt “a magician or impostor,” 
but his enthusiastic biographer only 
makes him ‘‘ awkwardly mimic the 
miracles of Jesus” (Biscoe). Origen 
justly refers to the raising of Lazarus, 
and the stilling of the tempest, as works 
of a character to which the feats of 
Egyptian magicians could not be com- 
pared without manifest absurdity (in 
Matth. xvi.). 
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violently tore their clothes, as if some atrocious crime had been 
committed, commanded their lictors to beat the accused", and 
then cast them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them 
safely, as if they were most dangerous, or formidable, criminals. 
Men of his character were proverbially harsh and inhuman’; 
but in thrusting Paul and Silas into the inner prison, and 
making their feet fast in the stocks, the officer at Philippi 
seems merely to have carried out his instructions’. It was most 
cruel and unjust treatment; but for this the magistrates were 
responsible. The interior of prisons was dark, damp, and pesti- 
lential; but the neck and hands, as well as the feet, of the 
prisoners were often fastened in the stocks in the most painful 
manner; and this rigorous treatment seems not to have been 
adopted in the present instance. 

The first epistle to the Corinthians shows how Paul shrank 
with holy jealousy from the employment of any means for the 
furtherance of the gospel, which might in any way interfere 
with the simple power of the divine testimony. The common 
art, however innocent, or plausible and popular, which rheto- 
ricians and philosophers so ostentatiously professed, would have 
concealed its real character, and diverted attention from its 
fundamental principles; and he therefore rejected it as alto- 
gether unsuitable to his ministry. He dared not entice men 
by what would draw followers to himself,-and not to his Master, 
by charming their imaginations, or enslaving their intellects. 
A faith wrought by such means might dazzle fur awhile by 
a showy profession, but it could never have endured the fiery 
trial which awaited it, or have reached the goal in triumph. 
It is only when grounded on the effectual demonstration of the 
Spirit, that it is “found unto praise, and honour, and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

Painful experience soon confirmed the wisdom of the apos- 
tolic course. Vain philosophy corrupted the doctrine of the 
church in the learned school of Alexandria, as it had endan- 


* It may be supposed that in the 
nvise and confusion of this tumult they 
had no opportunity to plead their privi- 
lege as Roman citizens (Biscoe). 
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gered it at Colosse. The subtilty of the eloquent Greeks led 
to a maze of theological discussions, in which the vitality of 
true religion was forgotten, even when orthodoxy was really 
strengthened by more lucid statements of its character. The 
golden-mouthed orator of Antioch was probably deceived, and 
ensnared, by the rapturous plaudits which greeted him on grand 
occasions; the complaints, extorted from him by existing abuses 
and general demoralisation", painfully evince the insufficiency 
of all worldly means to infuse the spirit of the Gospel into the 
hearts and families of men. A further step, already alluded to, 
had been taken in the path of error. In defiance of the express 
condemnation pronounced by St Paul, many were tempted to 
to do evil with the delusive hope of accomplishing good; and 
the heathen practice of pious fraud gained ground, until gene- 
rally adopted by the rulers of the church’. But though the 
world was thus nominally christianised, the professing church 
was generally secularised, and its practice and doctrine became ~ 
alike corrupt and heathenish. “In the last contest between 
Paganism and Christianity, we find the sophist contending for 
the unity of God, and accusing the Christian of undisguised 
polytheism; and on the other side, the Christian insisting on 
the tutelary powers of glorified mortals, and the omniscience 
of departed spirits®.” 

The principle volved in the conduct of the apostle must 
be more earnestly remembered, and carefully followed, if we 
would retrace all the false steps of ancient doctors, or escape 
mischievous illusions. Truth will make its way by its own 


* The baptised often lived more 
recklessly’ than others, without any 
mark of Christian character, VII. 37. 
Many only attended the church at 
Whitsuntide, v. 548. Open irreverence, 
noisy laughter, and profane conversation 
were common even in the house of God, 
VIII, 226, during the time of prayer, IX. 
1263. Many had no faith in the Re- 
surrection ; others trusted in astrology, 
omens, and amulets, pp. 360, 432, 433- 
The rich were living in scandalous luxury, 
often hard-hearted oppressors, III. 801 ; 
IX. 1365, 1367, &c. Licentiousness was 
fearfully prevalent, VIII. 97, &c. 
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inherent excellency, and power, through the Spirit of the 
Almighty, when simply enforced with the powerful impor- 
tunity of holy love. There must be no compromise; no re- 
course to agencies of doubtful character; no vain idea that 
the spoils of Egypt will really, enrich us, or that her horses and 
chariots will enable us to triumph. “The kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful.” We cannot receive good at the hands of Satan. 
He may have shifted his ground, he may vary his mode of 
assault; but his influences are not the less real, because they 
are more subtle, nor his inspirations less prompt, dangerous 
or inalignant, because more secret, or involved in deeper mys- 
teries of internal emotions, or disguised by a skilful admixture 
of precious and undervalued truth. 

_ With plausibility, and seeming benevolence, he still devises 
mischief, and that the more effectually, because we are blindly 
ignorant of his devices. His retreat, or his testimony to Christ 
_ and to His character, may tempt the unwary to press forwards 
with inconsiderate ardour into some fatal ambuscade. He never 
really yields, but plays like the skilful angler with his prey, 
until he has grasped him firmly, and can “lead him captive 
at his will.” He may go out of his house, and, when it is already 
“swept and garnished” through the force of animal excitement, 
or some other cause, and now wears a more cheerful aspect, 
return with more aggravated powers of evil to make it his 
stronghold. Let us therefore cleave the more earnestly to 
apostolic example, and to the simple guidance of the divine 
word, 

[4.] “The servants of the Most High” were imprisoned; 
but “His word was not bound.” The wrath of man is made to 
praise God*, and to promote the salvation of sinners. No out- 
ward circumstances, no immediate suffering, no sense of injus- 
tice, or dread of the result, shake the faith, or depress the spirits, 
of the Christian prisoners. They neither murmur nor complain; 
but (as Daniel had openly continued his devotions three times 
a day, though aware of the tyrannical decree against such acts, 
and of the den of lions into which he would be cast upon his 
disobedience) they pray and sing praises to God at midnight,— 
sleepless perhaps from pain,—and their fellow-prisoners listened 


* See Ps. Ixxvi. 10. 
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to these unusual strains with wonder. And suddenly a great. 
earthquake shook the foundations of the prison, threw open all 
the doors, and loosened the bands of all who lay in fetters there. 
It may be that this was a shock of the same mighty convulsion 
by which Apamea was destroyed A.D. 53°; but some of its 
effects were evidently supernatural. The God of nature is the 
God of grace. When the jailor awoke out of his ‘sleep, and saw 
the prison-doors open, he drew out his sword and would have 
killed himself, supposing that his prisoners had fled, and dread- 
ing the ignominious death to which their escape would have 
rendered him obnoxious. But a spell-was upon them; his hand 
also was arrested by the loud voice of the apostle. All were 
safe. This was the turning point in his experience. Truly 
“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” We 
can scarcely conceive the rapid succession of strange thoughts, 
and feelings, which must have passed through the mind of the 
jailor. The hand of the Almighty was upon him in wondrous 
love. He called to his servants for lights, and sprang within, 
and in a paroxysm of excited feeling, trembling all over, fell 
down before Paul and Silas, for the moment unable to give 
utterance to his sentiments. But he sovun rose, and brought 
them out, and then broke silence by the solemn, all-important, 
soul-engrossing question, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 
The words of the damsel had probably reached his ears, and 
rested unawares on his mind; and now he realises their un- 
questionable truth. 

What he knew of “the terrors of the Lord” must have been 
the work of a moment; what he felt of the burden of sin, un- 
instructed as he necessarily was in the written law, must have 
depended on the natural light of conscience quickened by 
the Spirit. It has been remarked that the first question of 
awakened minds ever involves a notion that we must do some- 
thing ourselves. Nothing is more difficult than to convince a 
sinner, that he cannot possibly work for life, or quicken him- 
self, or make his own peace with God; but in his despair he is 
willing to do anything that may be prescribed, however arduous. 
The Jews asked the Lord what they must do to work the works — 
of God. He replied, “This is the work of God, that ye believe 


* As suggested by Mr Arundell. 
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on Him whom He hath sent*.” The answer of Paul and Silas 
is the same. Even repentance is not mentioned”; the anxious 
inquirer, already penitent, has need of consolation. His heart 
is humbled and contrite; it must be cheered by the healing 
balm of Gilead: and the Gospel announced to him is recorded 
for our benefit. 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, and 
thy house.” 

Praised be God for these glad tidings, so full, comprehensive, 
and plain. Let nothing intervene between the sinner and the 
Lord Jesus. Think not for a moment, that “it is our office to 
heal one part of our disease, and His to heal the remainder;”’ 
think not that any previous qualification, or experience, is neces- 
sary to give us a warrant to believe. Chalmers tells us that he 
sickened at his own imperfect preparations, deeply feeling his 
disease, and regarding his want of alarm, and lively and affect- 
ing conviction, as its most obstinate ingredient, trying to stir up 
the emotion, and harassed and distressed at the impotence of 
his own meditations; but he rebuked himself, “Why linger 
about the threshold in the face of a warm and loving invita- 
tion?—Come unto me.” He came to Jesus, then, just as he was, 
praying that the operation of the Spirit, and the power of sanc- 
tifying faith, might make his heart such as it should be; and 
this he justly represents as “the one decisive and immediate 
step,” which is essential to comfort, even to resign our all to 
Him, assured of His sufficiency and love. For “it is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief;” 
and “to Him give all the prophets witness, that through 
His name, whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sins*.” 

The very simplicity of this Gospel seems to render it dif- 
ficult; and men still persist in vainly seeking to establish a 
righteousness of their own, like the pharisees of old, and though 
it ever “eludes their impotent grasp,” and yields “no true nor 
permanent rest,” they perseveringly renew their efforts, as if 
there was no other resource, no other means by which it could 

* John vi. 28, 29. 
> Contrast Mark i. 5; Acts xvii. 30, 31; xx. 24; xxvi. 20. 
° : Timi. 15; Acts x. 43. 
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possibly be attained. The truth still seems foolishness to them, 
or inconsistent with the holiness or justice of God, and calcu- 
lated to produce a careless or ungodly life. We have been re- 
peatedly warned that the doctrine of justification by faith only 
has often led, or must naturally, if not inevitably, lead to licen- 
tiousness, and that it saps the foundations of morality"! | 
And yet the language of the Scriptures is so clear and ex- 
plicit, and so frequently reiterated, that he who runs may read. 
We are almost ashamed to quote a few of those passages, to 
thousands so familiar, which others seem absolutely to ignore. 
“For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” “ Verily, verily, I say. unto you, He that 
heareth my word and believeth on Him that sent me hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed 
from death unto life®.” “To him that worketh not, but believeth 
on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.” “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved....For the Scripture 
saith, Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed‘.” 
Moses lifted up a serpent of brass in the wilderness at the 
word of the Lord, in the midst of a people perishing by the 
dreadful bites of fiery flying serpents; and “it came to pass, that 
if a serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent 
of brass, he lived*” The Lord Himself, in the course of that 
memorable address in which He told Nicodemus that all must 
be born again (or, from above), which he, as the (renowned) 
master in Israel, ought. to have already known*, referred to this 
striking figure in illustration of the only mode of salvation‘. 
The symbol was long preserved in Israel; but a superstitious 
people fondly offered incense to it, as if it had some inherent 
virtue, until good Hezekiah broke it in pieces, and called it 


* Every truth, no doubt, has been 20, 35, 40, 47, andi. 13, 14. 


abused; but ‘‘no article of faith can be ° Rom. iv. §; x. 9, 11. See also, 
truly or clearly preached without neces- i. 16. 

sarily and simultaneously infusing a d Numb. xxi. 9. 

deep sense of the indispensableness of © John iii. 1—11. See Ezek. xxxvi. 
a holy life.” f John iii. 14, 15. 


b John iii. 16; v.24. See also, vi. 
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Nehushtan, (or, a mere piece of brass*). Probably, at that very 
time, the Evangelical prophet raised the thoughts of men, who 
may have regarded this act with mingled feelings, in those ever 
precious and comprehensive words, “Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is 
none else”:”—not Jews only, but all men everywhere; not those 
of one, but of all generations; not for deliverance from one 
plague, but for security from evils in the midst of all enemies, 
and for salvation from all iniquity, even “to the uttermost,” 
that “whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” The look therefore of anxious hearts cannot be in 
vain, however weak and trembling the eye of faith may be. 
Its virtue is not in itself, but in the object: “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world,” lifted up, according to 
His own word, and sacrificed “the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God,” or “draw all men unto Himself*.” For 
He is at once “the author and finisher of our faith?;” and the 
‘habit of continually looking to Him will ensure our perse- 
verance in the way, and our eventual triumph over every ad- 
versary °. 

Mark, too, how in the present instance, the answer to the 
jailor is far more comprehensive than its terms seemed to 
demand. There are glad tidings, not for him only, but for all 
his house‘, though none of these had inquired, or felt, as far as 
we know, any concern about their souls. Let each believe, and 
each shall be saved. 

Paul and Silas spake the word of God to them all, enforcing 
and explaining the good news thus summarily announced, dwell- 
ing probably in detail on the person and character, the glory 


2 Kings xviii. 4. 

b Ik. xlv. 22. 

© John i. 29; iii. 15; xii. 32; 1 Pet. 
18; 1 Cor. v. 17. 

4 Heb. xii. 2. 

° Even Chrysostom says, dpxe? 
wloris tyuivy mveiua wapacye, cal 30 
avrot Sixasootvyy Kal rd, woddd Kal pEe- 
yadda dyad. IX. 1016. ovdels dvev wl- 
orews Efnoev, 65¢ AnorThs musrevoas pbvov 
GdixawOn. VI. 739. ®wavraxod mlorews 
qui Sel, dyarnrol’ wicrews THs pnrpds 


oe 


Ttév ayabay, rot ris owrnplas Papudxov, 
kal ravrns dveu obdéy éort katacxely Tov 
peyddAwy Soypdrwy. VIII. 167. 

f Compare Acts xi. 14. The angel 
directed Cornelius to send for Peter, 
who should tell him words, or things, 
whereby both he and all Ais house should 
be saved. They were not only his ser- 
vants, but his kinsmen, and near friends, 
x. 24, 33 with v. 7, whom the centurion 
summoned to hear the message of God 
with deep earnestness, 
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and the grace, of the man Jesus, whom God had constituted 
both Lord and Christ, having accepted His work, and received 
Him as such into that glory, which, as His only begotten Son, 
He had with Him before the world was*. They would thus have 
exhibited the real nature of the atonement, or reconciliation, 
which He had accomplished once for all, and in which they all 
had an equal interest, and which, when apprehended by true 
faith, with spiritual intelligence, would enable them all to re- 
joice in God without doubt or wavering”. 

It is true, some now speak of the death of Emmanuel as a 
mere example of heroism. In that respect, with reverence be 
it said, it certainly has no pre-eminence. We may learn this 
from the scoff of Gibbon: for Socrates never exclaimed, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” No Stoic ever 
gave utterance to expressions which seem to savour so much of 
weakness and mortification ; and, assuredly, if we regarded Jesus 
as a mere human sufferer of death, even in the most agonising 
form, such a cry would be utterly irreconcileable with our no- 
tions of true heroism. There is something deeper, of richer 
significance, in the words; and this we must admit, if we would 
not mar all the beauty of the character of Emmanuel, by our 
gross misinterpretation. As a cry indicative of the endurance 
of bitter desertion as our sin-bearer and substitute’, in sensible 
loss of that favour “which is life,” in language written centuries 
before by the Psalmist in the spirit of prophecy, it assures us 
alike of infinite love, and of the reality of the vicarious‘ sacrifice 
of the cross. 


® See Phil. ii, 5—12; Acts ii. 22— 
36; Hebr. i. 3, &c.; John xvii. 5; 2 Cor. 
Vili. 9. 

Pb Rom. v. 11, 3 od rhy xara\\ayhy 
€\dBopev. See 2 Cor. v. 19—21. In 
Philo, 1. 188, we read cmrovdatos roi 
gaddou NUrpov as @ general proposition. 
The converse is written, Prov. xi. 8; 
xxi. 18. Josephus, de Macc. § 17, speaks 
of the Maccabees as dvriyvyov yeyors- 
Tas Tijs Tot Ebvous duaprlas, and says 
that the divine providence saved Israel, 
dia ro aluaros raw ebvoeBay éxelywy xal 
rod lkacrnplov (see Rom. iii. 25) rod 
Gavdrou abray. 


° “The idea of substitution lies at 
the basis of all sin-offerings.” This “at 
once requires two things: original purity 
and imputed impurity, or natural sin- 
lessness and assumed sinfulness.” See 
2 Cor. v. 21. Hengstenberg. 

4 “Vicarious punishment is a pro- 
vidential appointment of every day’s 
experience.” See Butler’s Analogy, Part 
2, ch. 5. The following anecdote occurs 
in a French work, entitled ‘‘ Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and the Provinces,” by 
Dupré de Saint-Maure (1830), and fur- 
nishes a most beautiful illustration of 
the atonement, and the language of St 
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To limit the proclamation of the Gospel by any reference to 
the divine decrees, and the sovereignty of divine grace, would 
be sadly to mistake the office of a minister of reconciliation, 


and to bewilder the minds of our hearers®. 


The speakers in 


the case before us knew not, whether those whom they now 
addressed were all numbered with the elect, or not; but they 
knew, and, on the authority of their Master, they declared with- 
out hesitation, that if they believed they should be saved. The 


Paul. ‘‘A ship of war was wrecked in 
a dreadful storm in the sea of Kamt- 
schatka, and dashed to pieces on the 
reefs; a sailor attempted to gain the 
shore on a slight piece of the wreck, 
when he perceived an officer, M. Minski, 
struggling with the fury of the waves; 
he offered him a share of his plank. 
No, my lad, he cried, it is too light to 
support us both. God has given it thee, 
keep it, and tell my wife that I die 
thinking upon her. The sailor pressed, 
the officer declined, the generous con- 


flict lasted an instant ; then, perceiving © 


that his commander persisted in not 
grasping the anchor of safety, the sailor 
pushed the plank forcibly towards him, 
and sank in the waves. The officer was 
saved.” But had he not grasped the 
plank this noble act of self-sacrifice 
would have availed nothing. We must 
grasp Christ in like manner, if we 
would be saved.—In 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 
the preposition Jép is thrice repeated 
with evident emphasis in reference to 
the death of Christ. Unless it be 
rendered ‘‘in their place or stead” (as 
in Philem. 13 and ¢ Tim. ii. 6), the 
argument of the apostle would fail; 
for, as Wordsworth remarks, it can 
only be rightly said that all died (not, 
were dead, as it is falsely rendered in 
our version), if Christ died in their 
stead as their representative and sub- 
stitute. There is a remarkable passage 
in Xenophon, Anab. vu. 4, striking- 
ly confirming the ordinary interpreta- 
tion: 7 xal €0é\os dy, > ’Emicbeves, 
treép rovrov dmrobavely; 6 8 éra- 


vatelvas riv tpdxnrov, wate, elrev, el 
keXever 6 wats kal wéd\X\ec xdpw eldévat. 
éxjpero 6 DevOns rdov maida, el waloecey 
avroyv dvrl éxelvov. Cf. Plato, Sympos. 
§ 7. vrepamotvickew ye pdvoe é0é\ovew 
ol épavres. The case of Alcestis is 
alleged, who died instead of her husband, 
because his parents would not, éed7- 
caca pbvn brép ro abrijs dvipds droba- 
vey, (In Euripides, Alcest.697 and 700, 
706, 714 and 717, Urép and wpé occur 
as equivalent, though the idea of sub- 
stitution is ever in mind; dy7i god, 
v. 732.) The prepositions are used in- 
terchangeably in Irenzus, V. I. 1. T@ 
lily ofv aluart AuTpwodpevor Huds Tod 
kuplov, kal ddvros rhy puxhv vrép rev 
huetépwv uxay xal thy odpxa Thy éav- 
ro dvri ray ijyuerépwy capxav. It may 
be observed that Chrysostom expressly 
says that urédp is equivalent to dyri in 
2 Cor. v. 20. Christ is called the surety 
(€yyvos) of a better covenant, Hebr. vii. 
22. Beausobre refers to the words of 
Keclus. xxix. 15, in illustration, xdpctras 
éyytou uh érir\dOy ESwxe yap thy puxhv 
avrot urep cov, t.e. in thy stead; for 
this is the office of a surety. 

* The disciples were instructed to 
preach the Gospel to every creature; 
and, did it not bring the blessing within 
our reach, the invitation would contain 
a double insult, to God, and to the 
transgressor. When God invites, He 
commands, and He can never command 


‘a moral agent to do anything that is 


unjust, or unreasonable, or (strictly 
speaking) impossible. Howels. 
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‘question then naturally occurs, what is the object of faith? 
What are we invited, or commanded, to believe? Not surely 
in our election; that is not announced to us; but “in the Lord 
Jesus,” the Son of God, “crucified in weakness, raised in 
power,” that “in His name repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached among all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem,” as He was “the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also (for the sins) of the whole world*.” But how 
can we know that this work was accomplished for us indi- 
vidually; or that we have any interest in his redeeming love? 
Only by faith in Him; but this necessarily implies living af- 
fiance in Him, personally”. 

He mocks us not by any deceitful or uncertain promise’. 
He stands before us a triumphant sufferer. He has died, be- 
cause “death is the wages of sin;” and His death, as that of the 
Son of God, is of infinite value, and therefore necessarily ex- 


haustive of the wages due. 


* See Rom. x. 8, 9; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; 
' Luke xxiv. 46, 47 with 1 Cor. xv. 3, 43 
x John ii. 2. St John recorded the 
special miracles related in his Gospel, 
that his readers might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
aud that believing they might have life 
through His name, xx. 31; and else- 
where asserts that whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ is born of God, 
1 John v. 1. This was the point which 
the apostles ever laboured to prove when 
arguing with the Jews, Acts ix. 20 (the 
true reading is Jesus, not Christ), xvii. 
3; and which in its full spiritual signifi- 
cance He Himself revealed to His chosen 
ones, John iv. 25, 29; ix. 35— 38, &c. 
b Owen defines faith to be that act 
of the soul, by which those who are 
hopeless, helpless, and lost in them- 
selves, do in a way of expectancy and 
trust seek for all help and relief in 
Christ alone; or the flight of the soul 
unto Him for deliverance from sin and 
misery. In the Old Testament it is 
described as leaning on God, or Christ 
(Mic. iil.. 11; Cant. vill. 5), rolling or 
cas.ing ourselves and our burden on the 


He has been “made a curse,” by 


Lord (Ps. xxii. 8; xxxvii. §; lv. 22), 
resting on God, or in Him (2 Chron. 
xiv. 11; Ps. xxxvii. 7), cleaving unto 
the Lord (Deut. iv. 4; Acts xi. 23); 
‘‘as also by trusting, hoping, and wait- 
ing, in places innumerable.” It is else- 
where called, ‘the soul’s venture for 
eternity.” 

° If it is not your duty to believe, 
there is no sin in unbelief. No one who 
has persevered in seeking God has ever 
failed to find Him. Many have begun, 
not knowing what they sought; yet 
God heard their feeble cry. Howels. 
The Apostle tells the Hebrews, with 
reference to the acceptable faith of 
Enoch, that he who comes to God must 
believe that He is, and that he becomes 
(yiveraz, xi. 6) a rewarder (400a70d6r75) 
of them that dzligently seek Him (ék- 
fnrotow). Is not this then essential to 
saving faith? But no man can come 
to Him but by Christ (John xiv. 6; 
Hebr. vii. 25). In Him alone can we 
obtain a reward. (Cf. Hebr. xi. 24 
and x. 35, whence it appears to be 
the fruit of confidence in Christ. See 
iii. 6, 14.) 
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hanging on a tree, because the curse of a broken law hung over 
every transgressor of its strict requirements, however minute, and 
thus He has redeemed those that were under the law and its 
curse, by bearing it all Himself, and, by doing so, has completely 
taken it out of the way. He has accomplished a perfect nght- 
eousness, as altogether “holy, harmless, and undefiled.” Nothing 
more is necessary to cover any sinner; but this is sufficient to 
clothe all who are united to Him by faith, whilst “the fountain 
opened for sin and uncleanness” in His blood is of inexhaustible 
efficacy, though millions bathe therein with innumerable pol- 
lutions. In a word, all the perfections of God are harmonised ; 
the veil is rent once for all, and the holy of holies thrown open; 
the true mercy-seat is sprinkled; and a new and living way 
consecrated into the immediate presence of Jehovah, by our 
glorious Forerunner and Representative in human form. 

All obstacles are thus removed independent of the sinner, 
or external to himself; but still there are obstacles within; and 
the invited guests too often refuse to “come to the wedding ;” 
they “reject the counsel of God” against themselves; they ° 
“love darkness rather than light;” their stubborn and perverse 
hearts will not yield; they “make God a liar,” by a guilty re- 
jection of His testimony and love; for they “will not come unto 
Him that they may have life” The parables of the Lord; 
His pathetic lamentations over Jerusalem, whose children He 
would so often have gathered together, but they would not?; 
and the warning reference by St Jude, and in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, to the Israelites saved out of Egypt, but afterwards 
destroyed in the wilderness for their unbelief*, are surely con- 
clusive on this point. Man’s condemnation is all of himself. 
He habitually receives the testimony of his fellows; that of God, 
though incontrovertibly greater and more’ authoritative, he 
practically ignores‘, 

To those who receive Christ, election becomes an experi- 


® John v. 40. 

b Matth. xxiii. 37, &c. 

° Jude 5; Hebr. iii. 7—iv. 13. Cf. 
Ps, Ixxviii. 21, 22. 

ay John v. g—11. What is the 
source of unbelief, of that apathy with 
which the offer (of the Gospel) is re- 


ceived? Unfold the coverings of the 
heart, and it will be found in some 
favourite propensity, some darling pas- 
sion, which the unbeliever is determin- 
ed to gratify, and for which he barters 
heaven away. This is our natural cha- 
racter. Howels, 
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mental truth of delightful power*. They feel that there is 
nothing uncertain or contingent in their salvation; they know 
that if the Lord had not “opened their eyes,” and turned their 
hearts, and quickened their souls, and “made them willing,” 
they would still be sitting in the shadow of death, voluntary 
captives of Satan, infatuated slaves of sin. The purpose of 
everlasting love to save “the remnant according to the election 
of grace” is revealed to them by their effectual calling. They 
rejoice in the permanence, and unchangeableness, of the gifts of 
God, which have no cause but his unmerited, perhaps unsought, 
grace. The sheep, who hear the voice of the good Shepherd, 
and follow Him, shall never perish, whether through internal 
disease, or external violence; for God, who gave them to Him, 
is greater than all. Their names are inscribed in the Lamb’s 
book of life, written in heaven, before the foundation of the 
world; but they could not know that, until they simply “be- 
lieved on His Name.” 

In a strict sense, it is these alone that have “redemption 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins” now, and who 
shall finally receive the full enjoyment of redemption in “the 
resurrection of the just.” But though not actually, yet po- 
tentially, all have been redeemed; that is to say, a sufficient 
price, and adequate ransom, has been paid for them all (dvri- 
Autpov virép Tavtwy*), so that they are neither their own, nor 
Satan’s, but the Lord’s; and no power of earth, or hell, has 
authority or strength sufficient to detain them in bondage 
against their will. To emancipate that will is altogether 
another matter. It is not the bloodshedding of Jesus, nor 
yet the eternal predestination of God, which instrumentally 
affects this (for thousands of the elect live for years willing 
despisers of divine things, bitter enemies of a crucified Re- 
deemer), but the calling in due season according to the divine 
purpose by the Holy Ghost, and the actual application of that 
blood, not on the mercy-seat above, but to the guilty conscience 
on earth‘, by His grace through faith alone, which makes each 


® Rom. viii. 22—39. It was never body). In Sept. Ps. cxxx. 4 we read 
intended that you should discover itas (tdacuds as 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10 (with 
a speculative truth. Howels. wepl). 

b Eph. i. 7; Coloss. i. 14, Thy do- © y Tim. ii. 6. 
NUtpwow. Cf. Rom. viii, 23 (of the d Williams scornfully says, ‘‘salva- 
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of His children “willing” to serve Him “in the day of His 
power.” 

Let us be content to take Scripture as we find it, instead of 
wresting and distorting its plainest declarations to make them 
agree with our inferences, or logical deductions, and thus forcing 
every passage* to speak our language, or to express one par- 
ticular truth. One-sided views are almost always alike mis- 
chievous and false»; on this question they neither warm the 
heart, nor glorify God. 

The result of the apostle’s preaching at Philippi was im- 
mediate and decisive. In that very night, the jailor himself 
“took and washed the blood” from the wounded backs of his 
prisoners, in token of his love, to assuage their pain so heroically 
endured; and, after discharging this office of mercy, was bap- 
tized with all his family, or attendants, in the prison. After 
this he conducted Paul and Silas into his private apartments, 
obviously in close contiguity, if not a part of the same building; 
and set meat before them, rejoicing exceedingly with all his 
house, having truly believed in God*. If the joy was general, 
so doubtless was the faith of the baptized. But it is very 
notable that nothing is here said about the other prisoners, 
whose attention had been arrested by the midnight devotions 
of the Christians. Why were they overlooked? Mere curiosity 
is ever disappointed. But if they were left in their impeni- 
tence, what is this but another illustration of the divine 
sovereignty, a striking earnest of what daily occurs before 
our eyes? 


tion from evil through sharing the 
Saviour’s Spirit was shifted into a notion 
of purchase through the price of His 
bodily pangs ;” we have nothing to do 
with shifting human notions, but with 
the unchanging word of truth. There 
we read that “‘the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Him- 
self without spot to God, (will) purge 
our conscience from dead works (cf. vi. 
1) to serve the living God” (Hebr. ix. 
14); and unless there be faith in that 
bloodshedding there will be no shar- 
ing in His Spirit, nor salvation from 
evil. 


® Miserable exegesis*has been ap- 
plied for instance to 2 Pet. ii. r: “‘deny- 
ing the Lord who bought them.” See 
1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23. It is true that 
Seordrny is usually said of the Father 
only. 

b “ Partial truth is the fittest me- 
dium to convey subtle poison ; to dwell 
on a part of truth is eminently instru- 
mental in the hands of Satan.” Howels. 

© Compare 1 Pet. i. 21. If we be- 
lieve in Christ, as announced in the 
Gospel, we necessarily believe in God. 
See 2 Cor. v. 19, &c. This is here pre- 
supposed, not explained. 
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[5.] When it was day, the magistrates, who seem to have 
reflected on the glaring injustice and folly of their proceedings, 
sent their lictors to the prison to order the discharge of Paul 
and Silas. The jailor announced this message to the apostle, 
desiring him to depart in peace; but to this he would not con- 
sent. The law had been grossly violated, and an apology was 
needed ; for it was of importance that their innocence should be 
publicly recognised*, The magistrates were alarmed at the 
possible consequences, which might follow their inconsiderate 
violation of privileges, so jealously guarded as those which be- 
longed to Roman citizens”, and which these Christians claimed. 
They came therefore themselves, and humbly besought them to 
pass over their offences®, and then led them out of the prison, 
requesting them (as a favour) to leave the city, to prevent fresh 
tumult, or possibly only to secure their own dignity. The 
brethren shewed equal delicacy, and moderation, in complying 
with their request; but they first entered the house of Lydia; 
and when they had seen their companions, and the other con- 
verts lodging there, and comforted them by a report of the 
glorious events that had transpired in the prison, and exhorted 
them to perseverance in faith, and earnest labours of love, they 
departed, and passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, along 
the ordinary highway to Thessalonica. 

Luke and others, probably, remained behind to carry on the 
work‘, begun in sunshine, and so unexpectedly promoted by 
the threatening storm, affording a fresh proof of that over-ruling 
providence of God, which causes all things to work together 
for the fulfilment of His own purposes, and for the manifestation 
of His own glory. We must neither be discouraged by appa- 
rently adverse circumstances, nor “despise the day of small 
things°®.” . 


* Chrys. v. 610. all law. Cf. ib. 57. 


b Cicero’s language has been often 
cited ; in Verr. v. 66 (facinus est vinciri 
civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope 
parricidium necari ; quid dicam in crucem 
tolli? verbo satis digno tam nefaria res 
appellari nullo modo potest); but this 
was the language of an excited orator 
in republican times; and even then a 
Verres trampled in the province upon 


° Porcia lex (a.U.c. 506) virgas ab 
omnium civium Romanorum corpore 
amovet. Cicero, pro Rabir.c. 3. See 
Conybeare and Howson. 

d Cf. Acts xvii. 14, xviii. 19; Titus 
i, §, and perhaps 2 Tim. iv. 20. Words- 
worth. 

® Timothy soon followed Paul and 
Silas to Berea. Acts xvii. 14. 
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It is worthy of note, how constantly the apostle appealed to 
his rights and privileges as a Roman citizen, with a full appre- 
ciation of this worldly honour. His faith and lofty spirituality 
had not rendered him insensible to the benefits of civil govern- 
ment, and good laws; his heavenly calling, and resurrection life 
in Christ, had not made him indifferent to the gifts of a gracious 
Providence. Theorists may stumble at this, and regard his 
spirited conduct on this occasion as unbecoming a-citizen of 
heaven, as they have dared to say that Erastus, the chamberlain 
of the city of Corinth, ought not to have been permitted to 
salute the Christians at Rome, because it is an unlawful thing 
for the saints to hold office in the world now; but we prefer the 
guidance of an inspired apostle, who knew that he had not 
acted either falsely, or inconsistently, and therefore boldly tells 
the Philippians to imitate his conduct, or to do what they had 
both heard and seen in him (iv. 9). 

His cheerfulness in prison, and the joy of the jailor and his 
household, are strikingly characteristic. We are thus prepared 
to expect, what we find in the subsequent epistle, frequent 
reference to an experience so delightful, which was to be.earn- 
estly cherished, and maintained, under all circumstances. 

No further particulars are stated respecting the church at 
Philippi, except such as may be collected from that epistle. 
“Luke, the beloved physician*,” seems to have joined Paul a 
second time in Macedonia», and to have sailed with him (from 
Neapolis), after the feast of unleavened bread, to Troas. A 
large party travelled on to Jerusalem, where he accompanied 
the apostle in his memorable interview with James and his 
brethren. Once more he joined him with Aristarchus of Thes- 
salonica, on his eventful voyage to Rome, where he seems to 
have remained with him until the end of his imprisonment’. 
Paul is said to have arrived there in the spring, A.D. 61. He 
was probably delivered with other prisoners to the Pretorian 
prefect‘, the virtuous Burrus, who had the custody of all who 
were to be tried before the Emperor. He was still “courteously 


* Coloss. iv. 14. from Phil. ii. 20 that. he was then ab- 
> The first person does not occur sent. See 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
between Acts xvi. 17 and xx. 5, nor d grparoreddpyyn. Acts xxviii. 16. 
after ch. xxi. 18 before ch. xxvii. Howson. 


© Wordsworth, however, concludes 
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entreated,” and instead of being confined in the camp, allowed 
to dwell apart*, and permitted to receive numerous and con- 
stant visitors at his lodgings”, and to speak freely to them as 
long’, and as often, as he pleased, during the space of two years. 
With this statement the sacred historian abruptly terminates 
his narrative. 

During this period the death of Burrus gave a new turn to 
the imperial government. The profligate Tigellinus rose into 
power, and Nero married the infamous Poppa, a convert to 
Judaism; and his public administration gradually became more 
and more tyrannical. But St Luke gives no account of its 
bearing upon the case of the apostle, who enters into no details 
himself. It was, however, during this period, that the letters 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippians, 
appear to have been successively composed; the last probably 
about the close of the year 62, or the commencement of 63. 

Wordsworth remarks, that this “whole epistle breathes an 
air of love and thankfulness for all the blessings he had enjoyed 
in the affection and kindness of the Philippians from the begin- 
ning of his apostolic ministry [in Europe]. It is like the grate- 
ful overflow of a devout heart at the close of a long life, 
meditating on the loving-kindness of God in Christ, never fail- 
ing in bounteous supplies of grace and peace.” He regards it as 
a farewell epistle. to the Gentiles. Its peculiar character? will 
appear more clearly in the following pages. 

The apostle calls himself aged (azrpeeSurns) in his address to 
Philemon. The word used® would strictly signify a person 
between 49 and 56, not yet an old man (yépwv). He was still 
as vigorous and energetic as ever. 


® See Joseph. Ant, xvitl. 6. § 6, 7, 
10. Biscoe. 


thetica est et paternibus affectibus re- 
ferta,—letior, alacriorque et blandior 


b els rhy Eevlay, Acta xxviii. 23. 
lily picOwpart. 30. 

° From morning till evening. Ib. 
23. 
a “Nu la Pauli Epistola perinde pa- 


ceteris.” Poli Synopsis, 

© See Philo, De Mund. Opif. § 36. 
Above, 40. Plato, De Leg. 11. 9, p. 666. 
In Acts vii. 58 Paul is called indefinite- 
ly veavlas. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO, THE PHILIPPIANS, 
WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 


[1.] (Ch.i 1) AUL and Timotheus, 


the servants of Jesus 


* Christ Jesus (Tisch.). 


Christ*, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons: 


See Chrysostom, Op. Tom. Ix. p. 1200 (a prefatory Homily), and pp. 1204— 


1208 (Hom. 2). 


v. 1. The Sept. Isai. lx. 17, is va- 
riously cited by Clement of Rome (Zp. 
Corinth. c. 42, xatacriow rods émicxé- 
mous alriv év Stxatoctvy Kal rovs daxd- 
vous alriy év micre), and by Ireneus 
(Iv. 26. 5, ddéow rods Apxovras ofp éy 
elpjvy Kat rovs émicx. év dtx.), with re- 
ference to Christian ministers. The first 
tells us that it was on the ground of 
.this prophecy that the apostles appointed 
the first fruits of their ministry in va- 
rious places, after due probation by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons for 
the rising church, in order that approved 
men might succeed to them on their 
death (c. 44). Tertullian (Apol. c. 39) 
represents men of advanced years as 
presiding over Christian congregations 
in his day, having obtained this distinc- 
tion, not by bribery (as secular magis- 
trates then usually did), but through 
the weight of their personal character. 
Clement of Rome (c. 40) uses the term 
Aaixéds (one of the people) to designate 
an Israelite, who was neither priest nor 
Levite; it was now applied to one who 
was neither presbyter nor deacon (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 111. 12, $go), or to one who 


did not belong to a privileged order, 
already called xAfjpos (clerus), or inhe- 
ritance, as if such men were peculiarly 
the portion of the Lord. See Tertull. 
de Exh. Cast. c. 7 (Vani erimus si puta- 
verimus, quod sacerdotibus non liceat 
laicis licere. Noune et laici sacerdotes 
sumus? (Rev. i. 6.) Differentiam inter 
ordinem et plebem constituit ecclesize 
auctoritas, et honor per ordinis conses- 
sum sanctificatus a Deo. Presbyteri qui 
de laicis alleguntur), de Monog. c. 12; 
(Unde enim episcopi et clerus? Nonne 
de omnibus?) de Prescr. Here. c. 41, 
(where mention is made of episcopus, 
diaconus, lector, presbyter, and latcus). 
The Montanist contended that one rule 
must therefore bind all alike. 

Chrysostom observes that bishops 
and presbyters were originally identical, 
IX. 1204. When Antiochus sought to 
establish religious uniformity, he set 
éxicxémous over the people, 1 Mace. 
i. 51. Cicero refers to it as the title of 
civil officers in his day. 

v. 2, Apostolum sequar, ut si pa- 
riter nominandi fuerint Pater et Filius, 
Deum Patrem appellem, et Jesum 


The Epistle to the Philippians. 


(2) Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 
our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

[2.] (38) I thank my God upon every 
remembrance” [or, mention] of you, (4) always 
in every prayer of mine for you all making 
* request with joy, (5) for your fellowship in‘¢ 
the Gospel from the first day until‘ * now; (6) 
being confident of this very thing’, that he 
which hath begun a good work in you will 
perform [or, finish] 7¢ until the day of Jesus 
Christ‘: (7) even as it is meet for me to think 
this of you all*, because I have you in my 
heart [or, ye have me in your heart]; inas- 
much as both in my bonds, and in® the de- 
fence and confirmation of the Gospel, ye all 
are partakers of my grace [or, with me of 
* grace]. (8) For * God ts my record, how 
greatly I long after you all in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ | 

[3.] (9) And this I pray, that your love 
may abound yet more and more in know- 
ledge and in all judgment® [or, sense]; (10) 
that ye may approve [or, try] things that are 


a. amdyrwy, Chrys. 
fov, added Chrys. 
wdons THs cmrovdys, Chrys. 1v. 836. 
éorw, om. Chrys &c. Tisch. ot, Chrys. 
(td for xal). 


Christum Dominum nominem. Solum 


oupperéxous THs xdperos, Clemens, Strom. Iv. 13, § 94. 
v. 8—1g. Hom. 3; Chrys. IX. 1211—1215. 
v. g] Clemens, Strom. 1. 11, § 53, 


vuvouvrés ov TH Knpvypare. 
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®* waon TH pveia, on 
the whole of my remem- 
brance of you (W.). 

b The request which I 
make, or “my prayer” (A.). 

° eis, with respect to. 
See the same phrase in 
ch. ii. 22. 

4d Until the present 
time: axpt rod viv. 

© avrd rovro brings out 
the thing recommended 
more forcibly and em- 
phatically. See Gal. ii. 10. 
(W.) But see 1 lato, Pro- 
tag. § 5, a’ta tavra (sc. 
dia) vor yew rapa oé, Per- 
haps we should here ren- 
der, “feeling assured on 
this very account.” sre- 
robs, Cf. Rom. viii. 38 ; 
Hebr. v.19, and 2 Tim. i. 5, 
12. 


f Christ Jesus (Tisch.). 


& aicOyoe, (mera xpioe- 
ws, pera AcytoMov. pera 
Tov aigdaverOar. Chrys.). 
Le sens de l’ame par le- 
quel elle fait la discern- 
ment des choses vraies ou 
bonnes. Beaus. (See Sept. 
Prov. ii. 5, i. 4). Accu- 
rate discernment: “moral 


B. & rq daroX. Chrys. Vv. 387; Iv. 836, &c. 


pera 


(Chrys.). 


autem Christum potero Deum dicere, 
sicut item Apostolus (Rom. ix. 5) ‘‘ex 
quibus Christus ; qui est,” inquit, “Deus 
super omnia benedictus in evum omne.” 
Tertull. adv. Prax. c. 13, (cf. c. 28). 
See 1 Cor. viii. 6, where for the final 
5° adrod, one MS. seems to have pre- 
served the true reading &:’ adrép. 

v. 5. kowowla. v. 7, cuyKowwvovs 
flov. iv. 14, ovykowwrjoavrés fou TF 
OrXlye. mdvra mpdrrere Sore pepicral 
yevéoOar trav éuadv mbyvwy, mavraxod 
mapévres kal cuurpdrrovres xal ovyKot- 


v.47. Rather ‘‘I have you in my 
heart both in my bonds,” &c. (for these 
words are more naturally connected 
with the foregoing, Chrys., Alf., than 
with the following), “inasmuch as ye all 
partake with me of the grace” of God: 
(see ver. 5), both in faith and suffering. 
(ver. 20). 

v. 8. omddyxva is more than dyd- 
wn. See ii. 1; Coloss. iii, 12; 2 Cor. 
vil. 15; Luke i. 78. ob} gvackots ddd 
Tcts Oepporépas, rots Too Xpicrod. Chrys. 

v. 10. wa pnddv vd0ov Sdypa re 
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excellent [or, differ]; that ye may be sincere* 
and without offence till* the day of Christ; 
(11) being filled with the fruits® of righteous- 
ness which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory 
and praise of God. 

[4.] (12) But I would ye should un- 
derstand, brethren, that the things” which 
happened unto me have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance® of the Gospel; (13) so that 
my bonds in [or, for] Christ are manifest? in 
all the palace [or, Ceesar’s court], and in all 
other places [or, to all others]; (14) and many® 
of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident 
by my bonds, are much more bold to speak 
the word? without fear. 

(15) Some indeed preach‘ * Christ even 
of® envy and strife; and some also of* good 
will: (16) the one preach® * Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to add® af- 
fliction to my bonds: (17) but the other of 


The Epistle to the Philippians, 


tact.” ‘‘ More and more.” 
See 1 Thess. iv. 9,10; 2 
Thess. i. 3, 

® eis (not axpts as ver. 6) 
should be rendered “in,” 
as in ii. 16 (see 1 Cor. i. 8), 
2 Thess. ii. 4, dc. 

b “My affairs” — “ra- 
ther” (than the contrary) 
(Alf.). ; 

TPoKoTHy, 
See ver. 25. 

4 The order is davepovs 
éy Xp. yevéo@ar, “are be- 
come manifest in Christ,” 
Le. that they were not im- 
posed upon him for any 
crime, but only on ac- 
count of his testimony to 
Christ. The fact was now 
notorious. 

© rovs wAciovas, most 
(A.). See Acts xxviii. 23, 
encouraged by my bonds 
are venturing to speak, 
&ec. (A.). 

f xypvozovow, proclaim. 
See Matth. x. 27, Luke xii. 
3, 1 Pet. iii. 19. 

8 3a, on account of, to 
forward or carry out. evdo- 
xiay, good will towards me 
(A.) = €€ dyasns, ver. 17. 

h xatayyéAAovew, an- 
nounce (relate as by & 
messenger, without addi- 
tion. Chrys. in Rom. i. 8). 


advance. 


a. el\cxpwvets, properly, what if examined in the brightest sunshine is found 
pure and faultless. See Plato, Phadon, § 28; (Cicero renders sinceram), Menex. 


$17. ‘‘ Pure,” (W. &c.) . 
Tisch. rdv 5ca°I. Xp. (by Jesus Christ), zd. 
31), Clemens A. Strom. Iv. 5, 10; Vulg., Syr., *AB, &c. 2. 
207; IX. 827, 1087, 1386. 


transposed by Tischendorf, &c. ‘‘ These from love, &c.” 


B. xapwéy, fruit (see James iii. 18, W.), 
y. Tod Oeod (as Acts iv. 


tov dédyov, Chrys. I. 


ver. 16,17. The order of these verses is 


5. éyelpew, 


Ths dydens wpocxhuare wapadéxnobe 
(Chrys.). With a view to your distin- 
guishing things that differ (Alford). 
But see Rom, xii. 2; Eph. v. 12. 
eldxpweis Td Kara Oedv, drpboxora 7d 
kar dyOpmmrous (Chrys.). See 1 Cor. 
x. 32; Acts xxiv. 16. undd&va cxavdanl- 
cavres (Chrys.), i.e. without occasioning 
any stumbling to others. 

v. 13. BeBalwots rod evayyedlou Ta 
deoud (Chrys.). See Eph. iii. 1, &c.; 
Philem. vv. 1, 9, 13. mpacrwpiov, Palace 
(Chrys.), The barrack of the Pretorian 
guards attached to the palace of Nero 
(See Dio, lib. nim. c. 16), Alford. But 
Wordsworth insists on the more ancient 


opinion, that the word before us signi- 
fies the palace itself. Paul was tried 
in Ceesar’s court, which was held on 
the Palatine; his case had been already 
heard, but sentence was deferred. 

‘* To all the rest” (throughout the 
whole city, Chrys.); a popular hyper- 
bole. Those that visited him carried 
the fame of his being bound for Christ 
over the whole city (A.). 

v. 14. Alii ex fiducia vinculorum 
ejus audentius sermonem annuntiarint. 
Tertull. adv. Mare. lib. v, 

vv. 15—17. Nonnulli per invidiam 
et contentionem, quidam vero per ser- 
monis existimationem, plerique ex dilec- 
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love, knowing that I am set for the defence of 


the Gospel. 


(18) What then? notwithstanding, every 
way, whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ 
is preached*; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice. (19) For I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation” through your 
prayer’, and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, (20) according to my earnest’ expecta- ¢ 


to raise up, Tisch. (not émipépew as D***E**K, &c.) 


tione, nonnulli ex semulatione, jam ali- 
qui ex simulatione Christum prvedicant. 
Tertull. 7. c. (Semler). Quosdam in in- 
vidia et dissensione versatos, quosdam 
Bervasse circa se benevolam caritatem, 
aliquos vero habuisse malevolam dissen- 
sionem, se tamen (v. 18) patienter omnia 
sustinere, etc. Cyprian, Ep. 73. é& épt- 
Gelas, in a spirit of intrigue (C.), venal 
partisanship (W.), out of self-seeking 
(A.). See James iii. 14, 16; Rom. ii. 8; 
2 Cor. xii. 20; Galat. v. 20; Aristotle, 
Polit. V.2. 6; 3.9. ovdx ayvas, t.€. obx 
aylws, Chrys. v. 392. ovx elAcKpuwods, 
ovde dc’ adrd Td wpGypa, IX. 1213. ‘Not 
in a pure love of truth” (W.) Note. 
2 Cor. vi. 6. rl ydp; elliptical. Quid 
dicis?' Nonne isto dolorem addunt tibi, 
&c. Gomar, in Poli Synops. 

v. 18. Subject of a Homily by 
Chrysostom, v. 383. Verumtamen omni 
modo, sive per occasionem, sive per 
veritatem, Christus annuntietur...(dum- 
modo...nomen Christi...ad plurimorum 
notitiam perveniret, et nova adhuc ac 
rudis sermonis seminatio loquentium 
preedicatione crebresceret.) Cyprian, Ep. 
73 (cf. Ep. 75). mpogdoe, occasion, or 
pretext. See Sept. Dan. vi. 4, 5. In 
appearance or show, mpédacw Ixerev- 
covres, 70 5 adnbes évavria rots rpocre- 
taypévas épyacdpevo. Philo, de Legat. 
c. 35. Cf. 1 Thess. ii, 5 (a mask, or any 
fair disguise of covetousness). 

v.19. tTotro—owrnpla. Sept. Job 
xiii, 16 (C.). Alford refers “salvation” 


* Announced, as ver. 16, 
Acts xvi. 17, 1 Cor. xi. 26, 
&c. 

b 9 Tow TY aradAdyny, 
Chrys. (So Koppe, &c.) 

© See 2 Cor. L.11. 

d dwoxapasoxiay. See 
Rom. viii. 19. 9 opddpa 
mpoasoxia (Chrys.). The 
force of dro is simply in- 
tensive (Alford is fanci- 

ul). 


Hom. 4; Chrys. 1x. 


here to the Apostle’s own spiritual good, 
his own fruitfulness for Christ, and glori- 
fication of Him, and so eventuaily his 
own salvation and blessedness; but the 
idea of temporal deliverance is more 
natural. See 2 Cor. i, 8—11; 2 Tim. 
iv. 17, 18; 1 Tim. iv. 10 with 2 Thess, 
iii. 1, 2; Rom. xv. 30—32. His deli- 
verance was the answer which he ex- 
pected their prayers would obtain, as 
strongly expressed, Philem, 22, av r\éov 
érdo07 po wvedua (Chrys. in loco) dayi- 
Aecrépay wapétar Thy xoprylay bia Thy 
olkodophiy Thy wmerépay (id. 11. 627). 
Conybeare badly renders “ through the 
supply of all my needs by the Spirit ;” 
that would be expressed hy rapa rod 
Ilv. (as Euseb. Prep. Evang. vil. 15, 
THs wap’ avrod xopryylas éxdeoudévwr). 
See Galat. iii. §. 

Alford renders “ (your) supply (to 
me by that prayer and its answer) of 
the Spirit ;” but to give that sense tuday 
should rather follow émx., as in v. 20 
pou follows éArlia. The repetition of 
dca. r7s or THs is unnecessary. (Some in 
Poli Synops. say, mihique impetraverit 
is Spiritum, &c.) 

v. 20. Magnificetur Deus corpore 
vestro (per pudicitiam et per habitum 
pudicitize competentem). Tertull. de Cult. 
Fem. i.c. 11. Kapadoxety is watchfully 
to expect, or anxiously await the issue 
of an event. Timszeus, Lex. Platon. dot- 
wov éxapadoxet xal wpooedéxero. Polyb. 


III. 34. 
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tion and my hope, that in nothing I shall be 
ashamed, but that with all boldness, as always, 
so now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether 7t be by life, or by death. 

[5.] (21) For to me to live zs Christ*, 
(22) But if I live in the 
flesh, this 7s the fruit of my labour *; yet what 
(23) For lamina 
strait betwixt two, having a” desire to depart®, 


and to die ts gain. 


I shall choose I wot not. 


The Eyistle to the Philippians, 


* All my life, all my 
energy, all my time, is His, 
I live Christ (A.). 

v. 22. But if (assum- 
ing that it is so) the con- 
tinuing to live in the flesh, 
this very thing (ie. this 
very ¢yv which I am un- 
dervaluing) is to me the 
fruit of my work (i.e. that 
in which the fruit of my 
apostolic ministry will be 
involved, — the condition 
of that fruit being brought 
forth), then what (i. e. 
which of the two) I shall 
choose (for myself) I know 


not. Alford (unsatisfactorily). Surely rovro refers to Xprords (or his glorification, as one held, 


whom Zanchius cited). 


b The desire, i.e. the predominant desire, because death is gain, but undecided, because either 


life or death would magnify Christ. 


1219—-1223, to v. 24. 


Vv. 21, 23. Josephus represents the Indian sages 


as unwillingly enduring life, dorep dvayxalay red TH Picer AetToupytay, and as 


eager Tas Yuxas drodioat Tay cwudrwy, from a desire rs d0avdruv dcalrys. 
a. Hom. 5; Chrys. 1x. 1226—1230. Chrys. om. ydp. 


Jud. vit. 8. 7. 


Bell. 


B. dvadioa, Cf. Luke xii. 36; dvadice éx ray yduwy, 2 Tim. iv. 6; dvaddcews, 
Philo, in Flacc. § 21; rhv é« rod Blov reXevralay dvd\vow (A.). Origen argues 


v.21. Mihi vivere Christus est, et 
mori lucrum. Cyprian, de Mortal. ovx 
qv Epa rots kaxots ov5é rd drobaveiv Képdos, 
éwel unde rére dvaravovra. Allian, Var, 
Hist, Iv. 7 (cited by Beaus.). 

v. 22, Irenzus has a remarkable 
passage, V. 12. 4. Et vivere in carne 
fructus operis est—fructus autem operis 
Spiritus est carnis salus (referring no 
doubt to v. 19). Quis enim alius appa- 
rens fructus ejus est, qui non apparet 
Spiritus, quam maturam efficere carnem 
et capacem incorruptele? ‘Si igitur 
vivere in carne, hic mihi fructus operis 
est,” non utique substantiam contem- 
nebat carnis. 

Wordsworth is no clearer. “ But if 
to live in the flesh, if even this, I say, is 
not to me and others a burdensome 
thing, but is the very fruit of labour 
(t.e. if the very essence of that fruit is 
my life, and if that life is, as it were, a 
productive tree, upon which the ripe 
' fruit of apostolic labour grows, and that 
fruit is ministerial to the everlasting 
health of others as well as my own), 
then (kal, see Gen. xiii. 9) I even wot 


not what I ought to choose.” But life 
in the flesh could in no sense be the 
fruit of his labour, though protracted in 
mercy ; besides it was one of, or by, faith 
in the Son of God (Galat. ii. 20), or, as 
he here says,—Christ. To be fruitful, 
and itself a fruit, involves a strange 
confusion of ideas. Assuredly the apo- 
stle is not here undervaluing life. Oster- 
vald is vague and paraphrastical. Luther 
renders, ‘‘sintemal aber'im Fleisch leben 
dienet mehr Frucht zu schaffen, so 
weiss ich nicht,” &c. Some interpret 
kaprés épyou simply, opere pretium ; or, 
a useful and fruitful thing (P.). See 
our Exposition. 

v. 23. Cupio...recipi jam et esse 
cum Christo. Tertull. de Patient. c. 9. 
Apostoli votum exire de seculo et recipi 
apud Dominum. De Spectac. c. 28. Cf. 
ad Uzxor. I. §. 

‘*T am perplexed by the two (held 
in, kept back from decision, which would 
be a setting at liberty), having my 
desire towards departing,” &c. (Alf.). 
TOMAG paGddAov Kpetccov, by much very 
far better. Cf. Plato, Hipp. Maj. § 56, 


with Critical Notes. 


and to be with Christ; which is far better: 
(24) nevertheless to abide in the flesh ¢s more 
needful for you. (25) And having this confi- 
dence, I know that I shall abide and continue 
with you all for your furtherance and joy of 
faith; (26) that your rejoicing may be more 
abundant in Jesus Christ for me by my com- 
ing to you again. 

[6.] (27) Only let your conversation be as 
it becometh the Gospel of * Christ: that whe- 
ther I come and see you, or else be absent, I 
may hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in 
one spirit, with* one mind striving together for 
the faith of the Gospel; (28) and in nothing* 
terrified by your adversaries: which is to them® 
an evident token of perdition, but to you of 


salvation, and’ that of God. (29) For unto you’ gy) 


113. 


v. 26. Yheir Christian 
matter of boasting (not 
rejoicing) in him was the 
possession of the Gospel, 
&c. by his presence again 
with them (A). 
rather Rom. t Tl, 12. 

That you may have 
more abundant cause of 
your boasting on my ac- 
count (C.). 


* In no wise (C.). 

v. 28. éyapicOn, was 
given graciously (Irensz- 
us, I. 31, 2). yxwpis avre- 
Sdécews. Schol. Plat. 
Phedr. With respect to 
Christ, or for His honour 


from this expression that the soul is of heavenly origin, and that death is its return 


home, (Beaus.). See Eccles, xii. 7. 
adds xal. B.. éorw atrots név, Chrys. 
Strom. Iv. 13, § 94. 


ote. coc xpetrrov elvac Shy paiddryor 7 
TeOvdyat (A.). Huisd. on Plato, Charm. 
§ 16. Oavdy 5 dy efn padrov evruxéore- 
pos, 9 Sav. Eurip. Hecub. 374. ovvéxo- 
pos: see Luke xii. 50; Acts xviii. 5; 
2 Cor. v. 14. Constrictus teneor, 4. ¢. 
perplexus sum et hereo. Beza. 

v.24. Vitee suse adjici nihil desi- 
derat sua causa, sed etiam quibus utilis 
est. Seneca, Ep. 98 (A.). aloxpdv yap 
Fv pbvas éavrots xal droOvhoxew. Cleo- 
menes ap. Plut. in Vit. c. 31. 

v. 25. For your advancement and 
joy in your faith: (it is their faith which 
is to advance by the continuance of his 
teaching, and to rejoice, as explained 
below, on account of his presence among 
them) (A.). But ris wlerews belongs 
only to xdpav. 

v.27. wonrsrevecGe, simply, ‘‘ live,” 
or, ‘‘ comport yourselves.” See Joseph. 
de Macc. § 3. 6 7@ vouw wrorrrevéperos. 


pou Tp Ged. 


fatuation). 


v. 24. év, om, Chrys. 
y. To end of ii. 2; Clemens, 


5. Justin M. Q. et Resp. 96, tyiv, x.7.d. 


a, Chrys. 


Justin, Dial. p. 291. evvduws wal redéws 
wortreverGat avréy. Clemens, Strom. III. 
6, § 46: of rolyuy roddol rhv éyxpdreay 
otk elddres owpare wodtrevovrac Add’ ob 
aveipart. Pod. 111.11, § 81. délws rijs 
Baorrelas w.: Actes xxili, 1. meroNlrev- 


In one spirit, TG abr@ xaplouart, rE 
Ths wpoduuias, TP Ths duovolas, Wa Sow 
& (Chrys.). yxy, a8 Acts iv. 32. 

v. 28, wrupbmevo., scared as horses 
(W.). Its adversaries (C.). Which is to 
them an evidence of perdition (their own 
ruin in hopelessly contending against 
you, not perhaps to themselves as per- 
ceiving it, but to themselves if they 
choose to perceive it! says Alford strange- 
ly: for it was surely the idea of the 
heathen that the intrepid bearing of the. 
Christians was a proof of their fatal in- 
See 2 Thess. i. 4—7. 
vw 29. Beatos adfirmavit quibus 
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it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer for his 
sake; (30) having the same conflict which ye 
saw* in me, and now hear fo be in me. 

[7.] (Ch. ii. 1) If there be therefore any 
consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if 


any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels* 4) 


and mercies, (2) fulfil ye my joy, that ye be 
likeminded”, having the same love, being of 
one accord, of one mind. (8) Let nothing be 
done through strife or vain glory; but in* low- 
liness of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves. (4) Look® not every man on 
his own things®, but every man also on the 


The Epistle to the Philippians, 


v. 30. Once ye saw 
(C.). 
® Hebrew, rachamim, 
sometimes rendered pity, 
or mercy. 

b oipyvxo, cited by 
Clem. Strom.tv. 13, § 94, in 
opposition to the Valen- 
tinians. See i 27, pia 
¥ux7i (with union of soul. 


v.3. Nothing in the 
way of rivalry (W.), enter- 
taining no thought (or, 
feeling) in a spirit of self- 
seeking (A.). Supply ¢po- 
vouvres,“esteeming.” vrep- 
éxovras (see Rom. xiii. 1, 
1 Pet. ii. 13). Not “better” 
morally, but as it were 
superior in rank (Beaus.). 

¢ Matters (A.). 

d Yrapxwy (eore and 
vmapxe differ, Philo, L 41). 


things* of others. 


[8.] (5) Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus: (6) who, being? in 


Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7, 2 Cor. xii. 
16. abrds eixay vrapxwr 
Gcov of the Adyos, Philo, L 
561. elva: vrapxet, Plato, 
Phedr. § 37, “subsisting,” 
Pearson. 


a. efSere, Clemens, l.c. ; Chrys. (odx elwrev dxnxdare, GX’ efSere), and id. vil. 665, 
&e., Tisch. Ch. ii. 1. Hom. 6, Chrys. 1x. 1233; of, om. as IV. 110; Ve Qo7. Tt 


v cov, Clement, &c. 
have 71s, a palpable blunder). 


twa oxi, Clemens, l.c. 


(All the known Uncial MSS. 


B. oxorodpres, Tisch. (looking, or regarding, W.). 


v. 5. Hom. 7, Chrys. 1x. 1238, 1248 (om. ydp). v.6. Euseb. H. Eccl.v.2. 6 Oeds 


ot» dyPpwros éyévero, Irenseus, III. 21. 1. 


donatum -esset non tantum credere in 
Christum, sed etiam pati pro ipso : eun- 
dem, inquit, agonem habentes quem in 
me vidistis et nunc auditis, Tertull. 
c. Gnott. c. 13. Td Urép Xp. is omitted 
Chrys. v. 618; m1. 1002, &c.; dwd roi 
Ocof, 11. 1062; IX. 1301; éxy. dd Ged, 
IX. 1200 and 1308; éx. yap tuiy dwd Xp. 
ib. 1080; €560 hyuty dwd rod 0. ib. 623, 
but Xp. I. 208 and m1. 180. 

‘Chap. ii. v. 1. wapdxAnows (encou- 
ragement; not as Alf., exhortation). 
-‘wapapv0coy (consolation for mourners). 
If there be with you, &c., fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit, &c. (A.), tenderness 
and compassion (C.). 

v.2, PaBat woodxts rd aird dr\éyer 
awd diadéoews wodA7s. Chrys. 

v. 3. The contrast is between self- 
seeking, and vainglory, and that lowli- 


Verbum naturaliter quidem invisibilem, 


ness of mind which yields the pre-emi- 
nence to others. Chrys. Ix. 1o99—1101, 
denounces vainglory as the great curse 
of the church, which had involved every 
thing in confusion. 

v. 4. Nolite vestra [tantum] curare, 
sed alterius. Tertull. de Cult. Fem. 0. 
c.2. éml xowuvla yeydvaper, kal ratrny 6 
wporiuuy rod Kad’ éavrdv lilov uddiora 
eln Seg xexaptopévos. Joseph. c. Apion. 
Il. 23. 

v. §. Apostolus de Dei filio, cum in- 
carnatus homo factus est, tractat dicens, 
Hoc sentite in vobis, quod et in Christo 
Jesu, id est, Deo et homine (Ambrose). 
La méme disposition d’esprit (Beaus.). 

v. 6. Christ, as the image of the 
invisible God, appeared to all in former 
ages to whom the Divine was mani- 
‘fested. Tertull. ¢. Prax. c. 14; adv, 
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the form of God, thought it not robbery* to 


® dowaypss is probably 
the act of seizing. It oc- 


be equal with God: (7) but made himself of curs Plut de Lib. Educ, 


and in relation to the rape 


no reputation”, and took upon him the form of of Europa (The leading 


idea is snatching for one’s 


a servant, and was made in the likeness [or, «lf alr) 


habit] of men: (8) and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became‘ 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 


Cross. 


v.7. yevdpevos. adiro- 
beixbers (Chrys.). Not, as 
Conybeare, being changed. 

b Rather, “emptied him- 
self,” taking the form of a 
servant, being made, &c. 
Pearson. 

© Rather, becoming. Id. 


palpabilem et visibilem in hominibus factum, id. Iv. 24. 2. 


Mare. Vv. t9. Paul of Samosata denied 
Thy m®poaumov Vraptw Tod povoyevois 
(Chrys. Vv. 347). The council of Antioch, 
which condemned him, affirmed that in 
the whole Church under heaven Christ 
is believed to be God, having emptied 
Himself from the state of being equal 
with God (W.). ‘Opoyerhs Geo, Aébyos, 
Oeds Urdpxwy, éx Beod KexGrwxev éaurdy 
Kal rhy Gdotov ratrny cdpxa hudiéoxero. 
Hippolytus, 0. p. 29. rovrov 6 Adyos 
pévos €& abrod* 5:6 cal Oeds ovcla brdpywy 
Geod. Adv. Heres. lib. 10. Sermo enim 
Deus, qui in effigie Dei constitutus non 
rapinam existimavit pariari Deo (or, 
esse se sequalem Deo). Tertull. de Res. 
Carn. c. 6; adv. Prax. c. 7; adv. Mare. 
lib. 5. Non potes (Marcion) dicere si 
natus fuisset, et hominem vere induisset, 
deus esse desisset, omittens quod erat, 
dum assumit id quod nonerat. Pericu- 
lum enim status sui deo nullum est. Sed 
ideo, inquis, nego Deum in hominem vere 
converaum, &c. (de Res. Carn. c. 3). 

In figura Dei constitutus non rapi- 
nam arbitratus est esse se equalem Deo, 
sed semetipsum exinanivit. Cyprian, 
Test. 11. 3; TIL. 39. 

‘“¢ Hic ergo non rapinam arbitratus 
—Deo.” Sciens enim in forma Dei se 
esse non furatus est ut diceret, ‘ego et 
Pater unum sumus.” Jwre ergo exsequa- 
vit se Deo: ille enim arbitratur rapt- 
nam facere, qui se parum facit ei, cui 
inferior est. ‘‘ Semetipsum exinanivit,” 
hoc est, potestatem suam ab opere re- 
traxit, ut humiliatus otiosa virtute in- 


firmari videretur. Ambrose (?) cited by 
Beaus. 

Some argued from the omission of 
the article before @eod, but it is also 
omitted before #eg, and in John i. 6 
(Chrys.). Cf. Rom, ix. 5; Titus ii. 13; 
Rom. i. 7. 

Philo, 1. 332, "gaya of man: ¢urdv 
ob éwlyeov aXX otpdsov, ws & wadatds 
Aéyos, brdpxwy 159. mpd yevérews; 
GN’ obx Urhpxoper. 

v. 7. Exhausit semetipsum accepta 
effigie servi, in veritate et similitudine 
hominum factus. Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 
20 (Semler). Formam servi accipiens 
in similitudinem hominum factus. Cy- 
prian, l.c. 6 Kdpios, 8s érarelywoev 
dauréy, & pidoxrlppwy bebs, o@oar Tov 
dvOpwrov yxdpevos. Clemens, Protrep. 
1. 8. 6 Adyos 6 Tod Oeod dvPpwrros yevbpe- 
vos. Id. Nasci se Deus in utero patitur 
matris, &c. Tertull. de Pat. c. 3. éxévw- 
cev—aBwr, tov éxrds EvyOpwmrov Soldov 
mpoceruy wply } Sovredoat Kal capxogo- 
pHoac Tov xdprov. Clem. Peed. il. 1, § 2. 

v. 8 Qui in hominis figura propo- 
suerat latere, nihil de impatientia imita- 
tus est. Tertull. de Pat. c. 3. (Propter 
hominem) omni se humilitate dejecit 
usque ad mortem, et mortem crucis. 
(Amavit utique quem magno redemit.) 
De Carn. Christ.c. 4. Traditum est in 
mortem, mortem autem crucis. De Fug. 
in Persec,c. 12. Et figura inventus ut 
homo humiliavit se, obediens factus usque 
ad mortem, &c. Adv. Mare, Vv. 20 (Sem- 
ler). Et usque ad mortem descendisse, 
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The Epistle to the Philippians, 


(9) Wherefore God also [hath] highly 
exalted him, and given [gave] him a* name’, 


which is above every name: (10) that at the 


v. 10. That every knee 
should bend, ie. that all 
prayer should be made in 


name of Jesus every knee should bow, of be ’Name of Jesus, or to 


things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; (11) and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

[9.] (12) Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my presence 
only, but now much more in my absence, 
work out your own salvation with fear and 


v. 9. Hom. 8, Chrys. 1x. 1248. 
omitted by Alf. and Tisch. 


mortem, &c. Irenseus, IV. 24.2. Obediens 
factus est usque ad mortem, &c. v. 16. 
2 (cf. 1. 12. 9). Et habitu inventus ut 
homo bumiliavit se factus [yevéuevos, as 
v. 7] obediens usque, &c. Cyprian, l.c. 
Obedient to God, even unto death (Alf.). 
Usquead mortem crucis obediens factus. 
Augustine. 

Observe the different emphasis éav- 
Tov éxévwoev, v. 7, and éramelywoev 
éavréy here; as there the pragmatic 
weight is on the reflexive reference of 
the act, here on the reflexive act itself. 
Meyer (A.). When the stress is laid on 
éavrovs it precedes oumordvew. 2 Cor. 
iii, 1; v. 12; not vi. 4 (Stanley). 

vv. 9—11. Propter quod et Deus 
exaltavit illum, et donavit illi nomen 
quod est (vel, ut sit) super omne nomen, 
ut in nomine Jesu omne genu fiectetur 
(vel, curvetur) coelestium, terrestrium et 
infernorum, et omnis lingua confiteatur 
quia Dominus Jesus Christus in gloria 
est Dei patris. Cyprian, l.c. Deus— 
infernorum. Id. de Bono Pat. Hic Do- 
minus est omnium et rex et Deus et 
judex, ab eo qui est omnium Deus acci- 
piens potestatem, quoniam subjectus 
factus est, &c. Irenzeus, mI. 12.9. At 
His advent in glory, who is our Lord 


Him (A). See Acts vii. 
59, &c. Jesus is the most 
glorious of all names. See 
Acts ix. 5. 

v. 12. So then—work 
out (xarepyagecGe) with 
perseverance (W.). Carry 
out (bring to an accom- 
plishment) your own sal- 
vation with reference to 
the example of Christ, i.e. 
as he obeyed God, and xot 
as if it were a matter to 
be done in my presence 


only (A.). 


a The name (C. W.) 7d, A, B, C; but it is 
v. 10, 11. Clemens, Strom. 1, 26, § 59. 
yhoeras, shall confess, (see Rom. xiv. 11, W.) Tisch. 


éfopL0X0- 
v. 12. Hom. 9, Chrys. IX. 


and God and Saviour and King, xara, 
Thy evdoxlay rod Ilarpds rod dopdrov, wav 
yovu kduwy émrovpavlwy cai érvyelwy xal 
xaraxOovlwy, kal waica y\@ooa é£ouono- 
yhonra abr, kal xplow Slxacay év rots 
waot wovhonra. Id. 10. 1. That the 
Majesty of God may shine forth in 
Christ, and the Father be glorified in the 
Son (A.). 

v. 10, According to Clement, on 1 
John i., xaraxOovlwy refers to souls 
which departed before the advent of 
Christ (Beaus.). Others refer to death 
and the grave, Satan and all the powers 
of darkness, and perhaps the spirits of 
the departed (W.). The inhabitants of 
Hades (Campbell). Angels, living men, 
and the departed, are the three classes 
here specified, according to Alford. 
Things under the earth (Rev. v. 3, 13) 
are not included in Eph. i. 10; Coloss. 
i. 20. They are not reconciled; but they 
must bow and worship the Lord. See 
Rev. v. 13. 

v.12. ‘* With fear and trembling ;” 
a Hebraism for entire obedience to God 
(Beaus.). Rather, with humble rever- 
ence. See 2 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. vi. 5, 
and Ps, ii. rr (P.). IT omit 1: Cor. ii. 3 
as not to the point. 
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trembling. (13) For it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. (14) Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings: (15) that ye may be 
blameless and harmless® [or, sincere], the sons 
of God without rebuke”, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye 
shine [or, shine ye] as lights in the world; 
(16) holding forth the word of life; that I may 
rejoice® in the day of Christ, that I have not 
run in vain, neither laboured in vain. 

[10.] (17) Yea, and if* I be offered 
[poured forth] upon the sacrifice and service 
of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all. 
(18) For the same cause also do ye joy, and 
rejoice with me. 

[11.] (19) But [or, Moreover] I trust 
in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus shortly 
unto you, that I also may be of good 


1258— 1268, (om. ws). 
Strom. Iv. 13, § 94; (om. tpor). 
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v. 13. édvepysv, evepyet, 
imply (invariably) energe- 
tic and effective inwork- 
ing (W.). Paul delights 
in the use of the word. 


® dxdparor, Le, etAccpt- 
vets. See Rom. 
xxi. 19. (simple, A.V. eis 
7d KaK6v). 

b duduyra, against 
whom no fault can be al- 
leged (A.). 


C ¢is xavynua enol, a 
matter of boasting (or 
glorying) for me (A.). eis, 
pot “against,” but “in,” 
i. 10, d&c. The apostle did 
not expect to be alive in 
that day. See iii. 11. “That 
I did not run for nothing,” 
é&c. (A.). 

ad If I am even, &c. (W.). 
The reference is to the im- 
mediate context (A.), not 
to i. 25, 26 (as C.). “See 
how he describes the bliss 
of martyrdom” (Chrys.). 


v.17. el 6¢ owévieras— xalpwv cal cvyxalpwr, Clemens, 
v. 19. Hom. 10, Chrys. 1X. 1264—1268, ~ 


v. 13. Deus facit ut faciamus, pre- 
bendo vires efficacissimas voluntati. 
Augustine (W.). See 1 Cor. xv. 10 and 
Ezek. xi. 19, 20. 

Conybeare connects drép rijs evdoxlas 
with the following precept (as W. B.). 
Cyprian anticipated him, Test. 111. 14. 
Omnia pro dilectione facientes sine mur- 
murationibus et reputationibus ut sitis 
rine querela et immaculati filii Dei. But 
this is evidently erroneous. Chrys. ex- 
plains the clause: d:a rhy dydrny, did 
Tiv dpésxeay avrod (in loco), or, 70d 
BeAjaros avrov, Tov dpéoxovros adroi, 
kara 7d xphowworv éxdory (T. II. p. 603). 
Nach seinem wohlgefallen (Luther). 
evdoxta is explained by Theodoret, on 
Eph. i. 5, 4 éx’ evepyecig BovrAnors. Cf. 
ch. i, 29, twép Xpiorob. Wordsworth 


renders, “in behalf of his good plea-— 


sure,” 7.¢. for the attainment of salva- 


tion by you. 

v.15. Having mentioned the pro- 
mise to Abraham that his seed should 
be as the stars of heaven, Irenzus, Iv. 
5: 3 adds, rotr’ éore rd Urép rob TlavAov 
elpnudvoy, ws Pworipes vy kbouy. Luc. etc. 
Sicut luminaria in mundo. Cyprian, Ep. 
6; Zest. 111. 26. See Matth. v. 14, 16. _ 
Ta 6@ dueuwra cal axépaca xal duwpa 
{see Eph. i. 4] rod Qeod card rdv Iaido 
téxva pécov (sic leg.) oxodtas Kal dte- 
oTpapévns gworipwv Slknv & xbopy 
galvecOa:. Clemens, Ped. m1. 7, § 10. 

v.17. Nam etsi libor super sacri- 
ficium, gaudeo et congaudeo omnibus 
vobis (v. 18), perinde et vos gaudete et 
congaudete. Tertull. c. Gnost. c. 13. 

v. 1g and v. 24. mdvra éfaprg roo 
Geod. Ovdsey gE olxelas POédyyerar dia- 
volas—&y 6 eds BovdAnrac (Chrys.). Cf. 
ch. iv. Io. 
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comfort*, when I know your state. (20) For 
I have no man likeminded? [or, so dear unto 
me], who will naturally® care for your state. 
(21) For all seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s, (22) But ye know 
the proof of him4, that, as a son with the fa- 
ther’, he hath served with me in‘ the Gospel. 
(23) Him therefore I hope to send presently’, 
so soon as I see how it will go with me. 
(24) But I trust in the Lord that I also myself 
shall come shortly*. 

[12.] (25) Yet I supposed it necessary 
to send* to you Epaphroditus, my brother, 


and companion in labour, and fellow-soldier, 4) 


but your messenger, and he that ministered to 
my wants. (26) For he longed after you all, 
and was' full of heaviness, because that ye 
had heard that he had been sick. 
indeed he was sick* nigh unto death; but God 
had mercy on him; and not on him only, but 
on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon sor- 
row', (28) I sent him therefore the more care- 
fully™, that, when ye see him again’, ye may 


(27) For “) 


The Epistle to the Philipmans, 


® eviuxe, Le. domwep 
vpets (Chrys.). Perhaps 
“be of good courage”’ (A.). 

b iodyuxor, i.e. Spotws 
[20t LEPLyLVOYTWY—TOUS La- 
Onrevopdvous avTq dpoiws 
gcAecy (Chrys.). 

c ywnciws, Le. matpixws 
(Chrys.). Really, with no 
secondary regards for him- 
self (A.), or, sincerely, as 
yvjows ido. Clemens, 
Protr. 1x. 82. mpds yuas 
yynvins Scaxeyrdvous. 3 
Mace. iii. 23. yvnotou 16- 
@ov. Philo, 1. 475. 

a His approved worth 
(A.). The result of the 
trials by which it had 
been tested. 

© As a son serves & fa- 
ther (A.). 

f eis, as i. 5, with re- 
spect to, or in (not for, as . 


&§ Without delay (C.). 
bh Hynoduny — wéupat, 
deemed it, &c. (W.). 
i #v. The imperfect, as 
usual from the position of 
the receivers of the letter 


‘A.). 
k For he really was sick 


(A.). 
1 Si ad vincula accessis- 
setjactura amici. Grotius. 


™ grovdatorépws, i.e. a- 
vuTrepOérws, Xwpis eAA7- 
Gews, eTa woAAOV TOU Td- 
xovs (Chrys.). See 2 Cor. 
viii. 17. 


EOaupdsero rh» edpuxlay, Joseph. de Mace. § 6. 
a. pds Yuds, add Chrys. &c. 


13, Ot. 


v. 23. dwlSw, id. q. tw (Chrys,). As 
soon as I have seen as from, a point. 
(See Sept. Jonah iv. 5.) W. Simply to 
look at, in Philo, 11. 449; hence to see. 
(To see clearly, Herod. lib, VIII. 37, 
here to ascertain. A.) 

v. 25. dmrdcrodos (almost 6 dmrocra- 
Aels Up’ dudv), your messenger(A.). Cf. 
2 Cor. viii. 23. But Wordsworth sup- 
poses him to have been the chief pastor 
of the Church, already, as Theodoret 
pretends, appointed their bishop; and 
now invested with the highest spiritual 
authority among them as the successor 
of the apostle, and therefore so called 
here! Not a hint of the sort occurs in 
the text; and so far was Chrysostom 
from having such a fancy, that he con- 


v. 21. Clemens, Strom. Iv. 
B. wddw, om. Chrys. 


founds him with Epaphras of Colosse. 
An apostle of men, and of God, are 
essentially distinct terms; but delega- 
tion is always the leading idea. Besides, 
as we read, John xiii. 16, ovd’ dréaroXos 
pelfwv rot wéuwavros avrdv. 

v.26. ddnuovadv kal dmropav. Mark 
xiv. 13. Cf. Matth. xxvi. 37. The word 
expresses 2 state of utter consternation 
and alarm. See Demosth. de Fals. Legat. 
p. 462 (of a lady insulted at a banquet, 
neither able nor willing to sing); Plato, 
Theet.§ 17; Xen. Hellen. tv. 4.3. (Peene 
exanimari ac deficere pre dolore. Beza.) 

érimobay qv. Cf, értro06, 1. 8. Some 
MSS. add lSet from Rom. i. 11; 2 Tim. 
i. 4, unnecessarily. It implies eager 
love. 
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rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful. 
(29) Receive him therefore in the Lord with 
all gladness*; and hold such in reputation [or, 
honour such]: (30) because for the work” [of 
Christ*] he was nigh unto death, not regarding 
his life®, to supply your lack of service towards’ 
me*. 

[13.] (Ch. iz. 1) Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord. 

To write the same things to you, to me in- 
deed 7s not grievous’, but for you 7t 2s safe. 

(2) Beware° of * dogs, beware of * evil 
workers‘, beware of the concision. (3) For 
we are the circumcision, which worship® God 
in the spirit’, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesh. 

[14.] (4) Though I might also have 
confidence in the flesh. If any other man 
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* i.e with much earn- 
estness or seal, as becom- 
eth the saints, or worthily 
of them (Chrys.). 


»b The work of the Gos- 
pel, part of which was 
to sustain the ministers of 
Christ (A.). 

° What was wanting on 
your part in this service 
for me. See iv. 10, and 
cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 17. What 
they lacked was opportu- 
nity. 


4 dempév, troublesome, 
See Plato, Ep. 1. 310 (A.). 

© BAéwere, observe, with 
a view to avoid. Erasmus 
remarked that the repeti- 
tion of the article in each 
clause intimates a refer- 
ence to well-known cha- 
racters (A.). 

£ Workmen (C.). 

8 of wy. Geov Aarpevor- 
ves, «.7.A., “who in the 
spirit of God worship, 
glory in Christ,” &&.; but 
we incline to the ald read- 


a. To0 Oeot, Chrys. Ix. 1699; another gloss. 


yy. wpds éué, om. Chrys, 
5. wvedpare Geod (not deg), Tisch. (See Chrys. 


hazarded his life, Tisch. 
11, Chrys, 1X. 1274—1278. 


v. 30. Beaus. compares éxpiway 
wapaBdd\ecOae tats wWuyxais (of hunt- 
ers) in Diod. Sic. lib. 11% Polybius, 
I. 58. I, writes wapaBod\wrepoy dywu- 
ona. 

It is pleasing to think of Luke’s 
probable attendance upon Epaphroditus, 
and sympathetic ministrations to a sick 
brother. Not however to his skill and 
attention, but to the special mercy of 
God, is his recovery ascribed. 

Chap. iii. v. 2. xararopuyy’ obdév yap 
Gro rovotow, F Thy odpxa xararéupou- 
ow,— 7 Ore Thy xxrAnolay éwetpOvro kara- 
téuvew (Chrys. ). 

v. 3. According to Philo (de Vict. 
Off. § 4) a true proselyte was circumcised 
in heart from lusts and pleasures and 
passions. A double circumcision (de 
Profug. § 12), impossible without God, 
was required of a polluted life. Chryso- 


ing. 


B. wapaBodevoduevos, having 
Ch. iii. 1. Hom. 


stom, I. 233, 7 Katxynots jdovas éorw 
éxlraccs. 

The emphasis should be laid upon 
the Spirit of God, through whom alone 
we can serve acceptably, glory in Christ 
Jesus, and renounce confidence in the 
flesh. The article is not repeated, be- 
cause all the marks must concur. Nos 
sumus circumcisio omnium, et spiritalis 
et carnalis: nam spiritu et carne secu- 
laria circumcidimur. Tertull. de Cult. 
Fem. M1. ¢. 9. 

v. 4. Not ground of confidence (as 
C. and W.). What the apostle had in 
the flesh he would not rely upon. The 
words literally run: ‘although I myself 
having confidence also (over and above, 
A.) in the flesh, if any one thinks that 
he has confidence in the flesh, I more.” 
Note (with W.) the emphatic repetition 
of éyw. 
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thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust 
in the flesh, I more:, (5) circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as 
touching® the law», a Pharisee; (6) concerning 
zeal, persecuting the church; touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, blameless. 
(7) But what things were gain® to me, 
those I counted loss for Christ. (8) Yea, 


doubtless*, and I count all things but loss for (ait) 


the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord; for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things’, and do count them but 
dung*, that I may win‘ Christ, (9) and be 
found in him, not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of* Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith: (10) that I may 
know him®, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 


I. 4553 V. 9075; VI. 307; VIII. 71). 


The Epistle to the Philippians, 


® Read in each clause 
“as regards.” 

b With reference to re- 
lative legal position and 
observance (A.). 


© xépSn, gains (of differ- 
ent kinds, see Herod. m1. 
71). wynuot, I have es- 
teemed. ¢npiay, a loss 


v. ry Nay, I even 
now (W.). But moreover 
I continue to esteem them 


all to be loss (7youvpas ¢.). 
Alf. 


d rdvra e¢npubny, I suf- 
fered the loss of all (A.). 

* Or, regard them as 
worthless, 

f xepdjow, gain (see ver. 
7). Christ, “ himself, his 
perfect image, his glorious 
perfections” (A.). 

8 “In.” Campbell. See 
Acts iii 16, Mark xi. 22, 
&e. 


h The infinitive marks 
the design of faith (W.). 


a. pev odv kai, B, D, &e. 


v. 7 Quz autem retro lucri duxe- 
ram hzec modo detrimenti mihi deputo. 
Tertull. adv. Marc. lib. v.(Semler). Sypia, 
properly, loss incurred in trade. Applied 
to goods thrown overboard at sea to 
save the ship; but we eannot think, with 
Macknight, that there is an allusion to 
this here. 

v. 8. Hee ac si stercora existime 
pre comparatione agnitionis Dei. Ter- 
tull. 2.c. dtd 7d brepéxor: lit. because 
of the supereminence (C.), above them 
all, of the knowledge of Christ (that is, 
eternal life, John xvii. 2). Dung: (so 
Hesych., but) Chrys, says, chaff. rd 
loxupdy rob clrov rd cxdBanrédy éore, rd 
&xupor Aéyw. Refuse (Alf.). 

v.9. We through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith ; 
or, from faith for the hope which justi- 


fication holds out (W.); or, rather, 
which righteousness involves. Galat. 
Vv. 5. 

Habens justitiam non meam jam 
que ex lege, sed que per ipsum ex Deo. 
Tertull. U. ¢. 

The righteousness of God is altoge- 
ther His gift, far exceeding the pettinees 
(evréXecav) of the good deeds wrought 
through our diligence (Chrys.). 

Vv. 10, 11. Conformis morti eyus, si 
quo modo occurram ad resurrectionem 
qu est a mortuis. Irensus, V. 13. 4. 
Si qua concurrerem in resuscitationem 
que, &c. Tertull. de Res. Carn. c. 23. 
duolous yap Xpior@ juds woret, el rhy 
Sivan THis dvacrdcews atrod Kal Thy 
kowwvlay Tay atrod rabnpdrwy yop 
(Irenzeus, Fragm. 37). Kowwvav. See 
Coloss. i. 24; 2 Cor. iv. 10 (Chrys.). 


made conformable* unto his death; (11) if 
by any means I might” attain unto the resur- 


rection of * the dead. 
[15.] (12) 


with Critical Notes. 


Not as though I had al- 
ready attained’, either were already perfect; 
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® In order to know him, 
and—the participation of 
his sufferings, being con- 
formed, &c. (A.), or, being 
now in the process of con- 
formation (W.). 

b I may attain (A). 

° Or, acquired (Christ), or, 
am already completed (in 


but I follow after’, if that I may apprehend sPritusl perfection) ; but 


pursue if also I may lay 


that for which also I am apprehended of bold of that for which I 


‘Christ [Jesus®]. 


(13) Brethren, I count not 


bal or ema cad 


myself to have apprehended; but [this] one & “Iam pressing” (W,). 


thing J do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth® unto those things 


® Reaching out towards 
(A.). édwexrecyduevos im- 
plies earnest contention. 


a. Rather ‘‘from the dead ;” rh» éx vexpdv, A, B, D, E, &c. Tisch. (Chrys.). 


f. Clemens, Ped. 1. 6, 52, reads wd Xp. Chrys. om. rod. 


v. 13. Clemens, J. ¢. 


reads ofrw, els for éxl,—é 5é Sri, and om. Tod Oeod (odrw, Chrys. v. 666). 


v. Ir. Spes resurrectionis fastidium 
est mortis. Tertull. ad Nat.1.19. éfas- 
doraocs occurs in Methodius. 

There is some difficulty as to the 
words, érl rj wlore, at the close of 
v. 9. Chrysostom observes that know- 
ledge is by faith (through which alone 
we learn the power of the resurrection), 
and with Theodoret connects them with 
what follows, and some modern critics 
concur; but the phrase, “in the faith 
of knowing him,” is rejected by others 
as unintelligible, or unprecedented; but 
the ordinary rendering involves awk- 
ward tautology. The article may be 
added, because faith has been men- 
tioned in the former clause, as Rom. 
lil. 30. 

v.12. The prize was not yet his; 
he had not actually received it; not that 
he doubted the result (7d Xpiordy xep- 
dfoa. A.). Note &aBor—xarardsw— 
Karerhpony (v. 13)—Karednpéva. Cf, 
1 Cor. ix. 24, Tpéxere Wa xaraddBrre. 

Non quod jam acceperam aut justi- 
jJicatus sim aut jam perfectus sim. Ire- 
nus, IV. g. 2. Non quia jam accepi 
aut consummatus sum, persequor autem 
3i adprehendam in quo sum apprehensus 
in Christo. Tertull. de Res. Carn. c. 23. 

Teredelwpat (Locutio agonistica. 
Hammond). This word is of frequent 


occurrence in the epistle to the He- 
brews. Note especially ch. xi. 40; xii. 
23. Philo says, I. 101, Sray redewOijs 
kal BpafSelwy (cf. BpaBetov here, v. 14, 
and 1 Cor. ix. 24; xaraBpaBevérw, Co- 
loss. ii. 18) xat orepdywy (see 1 Cor. 
ix. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 8, &c.) déiwO¥s. Cle- 
ment, Strom. Iv. 21, § 134. omevoréor 
dravdpolcba ywwortkds xal redeolabat 
ws Ore pddcora Ere év capi Karanévovras 
refers to something different, an ima- 
ginary perfection in the flesh (as Chrys. 
says, ws Tedelov 7d wh voulvew daurdp 
Té\ecov elvar). See Philo, 1. 83. 

v. 13. (Eo amplius) ego me fratres 
non puto apprehendisse, unum plane, 
oblitus posteriorum in priora me exten- 
dens, secundum scopum persequor ad 
palmam incriminationis per quam con- 
currerem, utique in resuscitationem a 
mortuis, suo tamen tempore. Tertull. 
l.c. Obliti posteriorum in priora por- 
rigimur, secundum apostolum. Id. de 
Pudic. c. 6. 

évbs elus pbvov.—tivw thy Kxedpadtp, 
Gyw 7d Bupa, Tolro Kal rots rpéxovew 
of wadorplBat rapaxeNedovrat (Chrys.). 
Qui non proficit remansit in via. Cur- 
rentem se dixit apostolus, sequentem se 
dixit, non remansit, non retrospexit. 
Augustine. 
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which are before, (14) I press* toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling” of 
* God in Christ Jesus, 

[16.] (15) Let us therefore, as many 
as be perfect®, be thus minded: and if in 
anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you. (16) Never- 
theless, whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, [let us mind 
the same thing*]. (17) Brethren, be* follow- 
ers together® of me, and mark them which 
walk so as ye have us for an ensample. (18) 
For many walk, of whom I have told you‘ 
often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of * Christ: 


(19) whose end zs destruction, whose: God 18 &. 


The Epistle to the Philippians, 


® Susnw, see V. 12. 

b ris avw KAjoews: MY 
heavenly calling (A.). See 
Hebr. iii. 1, &c. mpos rd 
Oetov dvw Kadretabar Oduts 
xatanvevoGerras. Philo, 1. 
333. 

° Ripe in understand- 
ing (C.). 


v. 16. With shorter 
text, cf. Rom. xiv. 5 (C.).. 
The infinitive is precep- 
tive rather than impera- 
tive. Walk—mind (W.). 
As far as we have attained 
(towards Christian perfec- 
tion) walk by the same 


(path). Alford. 


ad yiverGe, become. Cf. 
Eph. v. 7. 

° Imitators with one 
consent (C. and A.). 

f édeyov, a8 2 Thess. ii. 
5. “I used to speak to 
you” (W,). 

v. 19. See 1 Cor. vi. 13, 
xv. 33; Rev. ii. 14, 2 Pet. ii. 


a, Omitted by Tisch. with A, B, and some versions; the last clause is especially 
doubtful, imported from Gal. vi. 16 (C.). But xavé™ in Chrys. is explained by 77 


airy miore, Tg abrg Spy. 
1294—1298, om. dp. 


v. 18, 
v. tg. Clemens, Ped, u. 1, 8, om. 6 before 


Hom. 14, Chrys. Ix. 


v. 14. Bonum agonem subituri estis, 
in quo Agonothetes Deus vivus est; 
Xystarches, Spiritus sanctus; corona, 
wternitatis; brabium, angelice substan- 
tise; politia (woXlreca) in coelis, gloria in 
secula seculorum. Tertull.ad Mart. c. 3. 

v. 15. 7TéAeos. Properly, man in 
his prime. See Philo, de Cherub. § 32, 
&c. ; Eph. iv, 13. According to Alford, 
this refers back to v. 4, and “differently 
minded” is to be taken in a bad sense, 
“‘having too much self-esteem,” and the 
thing to be revealed is a true knowledge 
of their own imperfection, and of Christ's 
all-sufficiency. ‘‘ Provided ye hold this 
mind which I have declared concerning 
the true foundation of the faith, &c., 
God will reveal that other thing to you 
in its true light” (W.). 

Si quid ignoratis, Deus vobis revela- 
bit. Tertull. de Cor. Mil. c. 4. Etsi qua, 
&e. De Jejun.c. 10. Si quid aliter sa- 
punus. Augustine (W.). 


v. 17. Observe those who walk in 
such manner as ye have an example in 
us (A.). The word in v. 16 is crotxel>, 
in vv. 17, 18, weperarety, 

v. 18. Plures denique invenias quos 
magis periculum voluptatis quam vite 
avocat ab hac secta. Tertull. de Spect. 
Cc. 2. | 

v. 19. Deus enim illis venter est. 
Tertull. ad Uxor. 1.9. Cf. de Virg. Ve- 
land. c. 14, and de Jeyun. c. 16. Omnes 
sua querunt et non que sunt Christi 
(ch. ii. 21), quorum finis est interitus, 
quorum Deus venter est, et gloria in 
confusionem eorum qui terrena sapiunt. 
Cyprian, Test. 111. 11. A satirist once 
said, Ta 7oAAd Tots wodAotes Selarvou xd- 
pw. Clemens, Ped. 1. 1, $5. See Eurip. 
Cycl. v. 334 (08 rue Odw ard éuol—xal 
TH weylory yaorpl rpde Sacuéywy), and 
Philo, 1. 305 (yaorhp oxédov ayyetor 
tov iidvuv wdyrwv. Id. Leg. Alleg, il. 
47). 
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their belly, and whose glory 7s in their shame, 
who mind earthly things. (20) For our con- 
versation is in heaven; from whence also we 


look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: 
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v. 20. 7d soAlrevpa 
(citizenship, or civil sta- 
tus, W.), ev ovpavois (in the 
heavens, whither the fore- 
runner has for us entered. 
Hebr. vi. 20, &ic.). vrapxes 
(already pre-exists. W.). 


(21) who shall change our vile body* [that | * Lit. body of humilia- 


it may be*] fashioned like unto his glorious 


Oeds, reads 7) dwrwrXera. 


tion 


a. els Td yevéoOat atrd, a mere gloss, 


repeatedly cited by Chrys. Ix. 1297, but with the omission of a’ré, pp. 163, 680, 


v. 20. In heaven. Chrys. 1x. 853, 


adds, cal 4 Swh hudy éxe?. Coloss. iii. 3.- 


dv yj Badliwy ws év odpavyots Td woNlrevpa 
€xwv. Id. 11. 384. 

v. 20. Nostra autem conversatio in 
ceelis est, unde et Salvatorem expecta- 
mus Dominum Jesum. Ireneus, V. 13. 
3. Cyprian, Zest. 111. 11 (adds Christum) ; 
de Mortal. (only, et Dominum expecta- 
mnus). woAlrevua nostrum, id est manci- 
patum, in ccelis esse pronuncians. Ter- 
tull. adv. Mare. m1. 24. Noster mancipa- 
tus in ccelis,—de Cor. Mil. c. 13,—unde 
et salutificatorem nostrum expectamus 
Jesum Christum, Adv. Mare. lib. v. 

Conybeare renders ‘my life,” with 
double inaccuracy; for the apostle is 
speaking of Christians generally, who 
through faith in the blood of Christ are 
become ‘‘fellow-citizens with the saints” 
of the commonwealth (wodtrelas, Eph. 
ii. 12) of Israel (ib. v. 19), or of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the mother of all 
that believe. See Hebr. xi. 10, 14—16; 
xiii. 14; xii. 22, 23; Galat. iv. 26. Our 
divine Head is gone into heaven, and 
has carried our humanity thither, and 
has given us the freedom of the hea- 
venly city, and has prepared a place for 
us there. See John xiv, 2, 3(W.). There 
He stands as our High Priest and fore- 
runner (Hebr. vi. 20). There, in that 
place and belonging to that state, is the 
blessing, the gift of the Spirit poured 
out on those who ra dyw dpovotcw (Alf. 
on Eph. i. 3). Cassian contrasted those 
who were governed by earthly things 
(who kal yerydor kat -yevyéwra:) and true 


Christians, judy 52 7d wor. & otparg, 
€f o& xal cwrfjpa drexdexdue0a. Clement 
regards this text as implying that we 
ought to live (wodtrever Oat, see ch. i. 27) 
as strangers and pilgrims here (see 1 Pet. 
ii. 11); the married as if they were un- 
married, and so on, in allusion to 1 Cor. 
vii. 29—31 (Strom. Il. 13, 95). Thus 
he elsewhere writes, Bi® 5¢ 757 ev capkt 
wy, ws & otpav@ modcrevépevos, citing 
Galat. vi. 14 (Id. Iv. 3, 12). 

woNlreca in Polyb. VI. 2, 12, signifies 
the right of citizenship (rapayevduevos 
8 els rhv'Pwhy xal ruxcv rijs rodrelas), 
and so Joseph. Ant. XVI. 2, 4. Philo, 
I. 421, uses mwoAXlrevpa of the roll of 
citizens: éyypdgovrai—r@ rijs wporépas 
(wo\ews) mwodcredpare, Cf. Plut. vit. 
Cleom. c. 11, dvardnpwoas 5é 7d aon. 
Tots xapteordros Toy weptolkwy. It sig- 
nifies state or government in Joseph. 
c. Apion. I. 21, 36. 

v. 20. Compare Ep. Diogn., érl yijs 
diarplBovcw, ad’ év otparg@ (as the state 
to which they belong) wodcrevovrac. 

v. 21. (Christus adveniens de ccelis) 
transfigurabit corpus nostre humilitatis 
conformale corpori (claritatis) gloriz sue. 
Tertull. adv, Mare. lib. v. (Semler); de 
es. Carn. c. 55; Ireneus, v. 13. 3, 
adds, ut possit secundum operatio- 
nem virtutis sue. Cyprian, Ep. 77, 
and de Mortal. (Dominus transform- 
abit—conformatum corpori claritatis 
sue). 

Humiliation: 8rt rawewdrat viv, rF 
GOopg ecrw UwredOuvoev, Ti adynddn. 
Chrys. 
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body*, according to the working whereby he 
is able even to subdue all things unto him- 
self”, (iv. 1) Therefore, my brethren, dearly 
beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so° 
stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 
[17.] (2) I beseech Euodias, and be- 
seech Syntyche, that they be of the same 
mind in the Lord. (8) And* [ intreat thee 
also, true yoke fellow, help those women‘ which 
laboured with me® in the Gospel, with Cle- 
ment also, and with other my fellowlabourers, 


The Epistle to the Philippians, 


®* Body of his glory. 


b Energy of his power 
(rov S¥vacGat avréyv), also 
to subject to him all 
things. See 1 Cor. xv. 25 
—27 (A.). 

© ovTws. rw; axAweis— 
& 7H GAride Tov @eov 
(Chrys.). “As I have been 
describing” (A.). (Beza, ita 
ut dixi. Drusius, ita, Le. 
recte. P.) 

4 Help them (to be re- 
conciled). C. 

© guvyOAncay, as i. 27, 
with the idea of conflict 
against common foes. 


whose names are in the book of life. 


[18] (4) 
and again I say‘, Rejoice. 


(5) Let your moderation® be known unto 
all men. The Lord is at hand. 


696 ; 1. 333 (els 7d y. cuppdpdous). 
Tisch. ouvayriAapSdyov, Chrys. (bis). 


peracxnuatloe. Cf. pmerepoppwOn, 
Matth. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 2=éyévero— 
To eldos To rpoowrou abrot Erepoy. Luke 
ix. 29. Wore éw wupl péracxnparifoue- 
vos els AfOapolay. Joseph. de Macc. § 9. 

Sete pelfova Erya THs Suvduews av- 
To Wa xal rovras miorevoys. Chrys. (A.). 

Chap. iv. v. 1. dyamryrol is an 
affectionate repetition. per’ evdgnulas 
WOAARS 7 wapalyeots. Theod. (A.). Philo 
says it is the height of happiness; d«A:- 
vos kal dpperas & pbyy Oey orivat. Il. 
669. 

v. 3. Illius es conscriptus in libris 
vite. Tertuil. de Cor. Mil. c. 13. 

Can names once written there be 
blotted out? See Exod. xxxii. 22; Ps. 
lxix. 28; Rev. iii. 5. Every figurative 
expression has a twofold application. 
There is the roll of the elect; there is 
the roll of the called. 

Clement, afterwards bishop of Rome, 
is supposed to be meant; but Chryso- 
stom is silent, and Alford calls it an 


arbitrary hypothesis. 


Rejoice in the Lord alway; 


f épw, I will say (C. and 
W.). See Philo, 1. 104 

& rd crsecxes Uuav, Cf. 
Td ody evpervés. Philo, 
594, 


a. val (yea. W.) for xal, Chrys. &c.; 
v. 4. Hom. 15, Chrys, Ix. 1300—1303. 


v. 5. émelxea, See 2 Cor. x. 1; 
2 Tim. ii. 4 (Chrys. 1. 357); Acts xxiv. 4 
(clemency). Probably, kindliness, or gen- 
tleness of disposition; mildness. ola 
yap xowwvla mpadbrayre Kal woddum ; ércec- 
kela xal pdxy; Chrys. 11. 218, on Ps. 
xlv. 5. émecnelg xal xpnordryre rod 
wapaxandoupevov. Philo, 11. 436. én. 
wabwy. 1.25. mvevpdrwv dvapopas, Tore 
bev érvekOs—xaramrvedyrwv, 1.146. Op- 
posed to revenge, Chrys. 11. 1609. Cony- 
beare and Alford render ‘‘ forbearance,” 
inexactly ; Wordsworth (referring to 
Phavorinus and Aristotle, Eth. Nic. x. 
6, who describes 6 émecxhs as 6 wh dxpe- 
Bodlkatos érl rd xeipov, here misleading), 
“equity,” falsely. Luther has lindig- 
keit; Ostervald, douceur. Chrys. VIII. 
143, 2} pot Tovs awd Hvcews elrys emcec- 
kets xal xooplous. ov ydp éort rotro 
aperh. THs wWpds AdNAoPvAous émetxelas. 
Joseph. c. Apion, 11.28. émcetxy 5é xal 
Ta wpds rovs woAeulous.—juepdrynra Kat 
piravOpwrlay huds éralievoey, ws ovde 
tiv addéywr Sdwy wrrywopynxer.—odrw 
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(6) Be careful for nothing®; but in 
everything by * prayer and * supplication? 
with thanksgiving let your requests® be made 
known unto * God. (7) And the peace of * God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep‘ 
your hearts and minds® through‘ Christ Jesus. 
(8) Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest 
[or, venerable], whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue®, and if there is, 


[19.] 


Hom. 18, Chrys. v. 225—236. 


® Be anxious about no- 
thing (Campbell). See 
Matth. vi. 25. 

b The prayer and the 
supplication, ie. appro- 
priate to each thing. See 
as to the distinction be- 
tween spocevx7 (prayér in 
general) and déyars (a spe- 
cial form of it, rogatio). 
Eph. vi. 18, and 1 Tim. ii. 
1 (A.). 

© airjpara. See 1 John 
v. 15, 

4 dpovpyce, lit. garri- _ 
son (C.). Cf. 1 Pet. i. 5. 

° Your hearts and your 
thoughts (A.). 

f Rather, “in,” i.e. in 
the faith, or, in his grace. 
© Whatever virtue there 
&c. See Rom. xiii. 9, 


vv. 8,9. Clemens, Strom. 111. 18, 


§ 109 (om. éore, reads Soa for & in ver. 9, and 4 xal wapeddBere Were x.r.d. Cf. 


wavraxdbev ra mpds émexelay mreprecné- 
yaro. Id. 29. Clement, referring to the 
laws relative to animals, says, similarly, 
ovrws dxpe cal trav addoyuv fSwwv 7d 
émecxes dwérewev, a8 a preparation to 
the exercise of philanthropy. Strom. 11. 
18, § 93. émeixeca kal pitavOpwria rev 
tpdrwy. Polybius, V. 10. émiexds Kal 
giravOpmirws. Philo, 11.597. yevoew 5e 
adrovds émcecxela TH xa’ abréy (Claudius) 
perpluy kaipov. Joseph. Ané. XIX. 4. 2. 
wdrpia &0n—ols—mrapayyé\Aw—eémcecké- 
orepoy xpijcba, cal ph ras ray AddA\wy 
€Ovisv SecoSarpovlas éfoudevitew. Ib. 5. 3 
(ércecxis generally =érpos. Demosth. 
915). is 

Probum vestrum coram hominibus 
appareat. Tertull. de Cult. Fam. II. c. 13. 

v. 7. Pax ista precellit omnem in- 
tellectum nostrum, neque sciri a nobis, 
nisi cum ad colestia venerimus, potest. 
Augustine (W.). And then that peace 
which rests in God, and is wrought by 
Him in the soul, &c. (Alf.). It is the 
peace of Christ John xiv. 27. Cf. 2 
Thess. ili. 16; Ps. xxix. 11. 

v. 8. 7d Aocwby’ dyri rot wdyra elpn- 
rat, érevyouévou Td pid éort kal obdéey 


xowdyv Exovros mpds Ta wapdvrg (Chrys.). 
See ch. ili. 1. 


cepyd—rd ceuvdv ald xaracxevd fet. 
Philo, de Prem. et Pen. § 16. Blanda 
vultus gravitas. Valck. in Eurip. Hipp. 
92. Tis tw dore Suvduews’ 7d dé dyvov 
Ths yuyis. Chrys. 1x. 1304. See 1 Tim. 
iii. 4, 8, 11; Titus ii, 2, 7. 

ayvd. See xr Tim. v. 22; iv. 12; 
Titus ii. 5. Contrast otx dyvds, above, 
ch. i. 16. 

wpoogihf, pleasing. See Plut. Con- 
sol. ad Apoll. els yadnvérepoy peredCay 
Blov oxijua xal rporgpirdcrepoy (Reiske). 
Eurip. Suppl. 489, povcaor rpocgide- 
ordrn. Polyb. XXII. 5, 7, 4 avrovopla 
dracw dvOpwros mpocpireordryn: most 
gratifying or acceptable. See Sirach iv. 
7; xx. 12 (P.). Joseph. Ant. XIx. 1, 1 
(dear or beloved). 

Virtue, which is naturally productive 
of happiness and attracts praise, is de- 
fined by Aristotle, Eth. Magn. 1. 5, es 
4 BeArlorn: the best habit or frame, not 
of the intellect, but of the sensational 
part of the soul. 6 xaropOdv éralveros. 
Philo, de Mut. Nom. § 6. 

Compare Philo, Leg. Alleg. 111. 87, 
viuos Eorw éexdory Td Soxoby dpérh. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. Iv. 8, 38, waprds dpxovmevos 
air@ wdyra moelrw d wap’ d\Awy Era- 
voy wapéte. 
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be any praise, think* on these things. (9) 
Those things which ye have both? learned, and 
received, and heard, and seen in me, do; and° 
the God of * peace shall be with you. 

*[20.] (10) But I rejoiced in the Lord 
greatly, that now at the last your care of 
me hath flourished again [or, is revived]; 
wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked 
opportunity. (11) Not that I speak in respect 
of want; for’ I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. (12) I 
know both® how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound; everywhere and in all things 
I am instructed! both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. 
(13) I can do all things through [Christ *] which 
strengtheneth me. (14) Notwithstanding ye 


1 Pet. i. 14—16, 22, cited Ib. 110); Iv. 12, § 137. 
1304—1311, om. 6é. 


The Eyistle to the Philippians, 


1 Cor. fii. 14, viii. 13, &. 
(W.). Cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

* AoyiGeoOe. Reason up- 
on, meditate on them so 
as to practise them (W.), 

b «at, also—moreover— 
learned, &c., not from his 
lips, but his life. 

° and then (A.). Cf. 2 
Cor. xiii. 10. 

v.10. 7d vmép epovd 
dpovery, éf’ @ Kal édppo- 
vetre. Now at length (A.) 
you have renewed (freshly 
manifested) the affection 
which you had for me 
(Beaus.). 

4 eyo yap, emphatically; 
for I, for my part, dec. 
learned (not, have learn- 
ed) (A.). 

© J know also how to 
be brought low, (or, to be 
poor. Beaus.), I know also 
how to abound (A.). 

f pepvnuat, initiated, 
€v TwavTi Kat ev Tmaccy, in 


each and in all (A.). 


v.10. Hom. 16, Chrys. rx. 
v. T1—13. Clemens, Strom. Iv. 16, § 103. 


a. olda xal, Clemens, U.c. &c. ; Tisch. (om. 5é, Clem., Chrys., &c.). 


v. ro. Ye flourished in anxiety for 
my interest; for which purpose (7. e. of 
flourishing and putting forth the supply 
which you have sent) ye also were 
anxious (all that long time). Alf. But 
dpoveiv scarcely implies anaiety, dvebd- 
Aere is a striking word, derived from 
plants flourishing, dried up, and flou- 
Tishing again (ws érl xaprav Bd\aor7- 
odvrwy, tnpavOévrwr, xal Jorepov BXaorn- 
odyrwy, Chrys.). Ye put forth fresh 
sprouts (W.), (not, as Alford, ye came 
into leaf, or budded forth again) ; z.e. ye 
revived touching your concern or regard 

for my interest. Gavisus sum magnifice 
‘in Domino, quia tandem aliquando 
repullulastis sapere pro me, in quo et sa- 
piebatis, tedium autem habuistis. Au- 
gustine, Confess. XIII. 26.1. dxatpéw is 
cited from Diod. Sic. Exc. p. 30 (Mai). 
Cf. 3c’ dxatplay xalpwy. Philo, I. 399. 

v. tr. My meaning is not that: xaé’, 
according to, t.¢. in consequence of 


B. Omitted 


want (A.). See ver. 17. éy ofs ely, in 
the state in which I am. a’rdpxns elvaz, 
to find competence (A.). Non quod 
desit aliquid, dico; ego enim didici, in 
quibus sum sufficiens esse. Augustine, 
Lc. dwt pexp@ cal peydrw evdoxlay Exe, 
Sirach xxix. 23. 

v. 12. ramrewodcba, to fast, in Ec- 
clus. xviii. 23. Beaus. 

Scio et minus habere, scio et abun- 


dare; in omnibus et in omnia institutus 


sum et satiari et esurire, et abundare et 
penuriam pati. 

v. 13. Omnia possum in eo qui me 
confortat. Augustine, J. c. 

loos qv & re évielg & re wAyNopovg 
(Chrys.). Ilaidos érelvace xal écepuvivero 
HGddov Ff bre FoOcevr. Id. VII. 644. ws 7d 
mewdoat wodNdxes. Id. VIU. 598. 

v. 14. Verumtamen bene fecistis 
communicantes tribulationi mes. Au- 
gustine, J. c. 


with Critical Notes. 


have well done, that ye did communicate with 
my affliction®. 


(15) Now, ye Philippians, know also?, 


that in the beginning of the Gospel*, when I 
departed‘? from Macedonia, no church commu- 
nicated with me as concerning giving and 
receiving, but ye only. (16) For even in 
Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto® my 
necessity*. (17) Not because I desire a gift: 
but I desire‘ * fruit that may abound to your 
account®, (18) But I have [or, I have re- 
ceived] all, and abound: I am full, having re- 
ceived of Epaphroditus the things which were 
sent from you®, an odour of a sweet smell", 
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® Made yourselves par- 
takers with my present 
tribulation (by their sym- 
pathy and their gift). A. 
b You yourselves know 
) 


© Preached by me (in 
Greece) (W.). The same 
phrase is applied to the 
period when Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians. Ep. 
Clem. Rom. 1. 47, ri mpui- 
TOV €v dpx7 TUV evayyeAiov. 

4 When I left (not re- 
ferring to what is specified. 
: aor xi. 9). Alf. See ver. 


® eis, to; for the supply 
of my necessity (A.). 

f Not that I seek (A.) 
7d Sdua, the gift (for its 
own sake), but I do seek 
rov xaptov, the fruit (of 
love). Seei. 11. 

8 Your gifts (C.). The 
remittance from you (A.). 


a sacrifice acceptable, wellpleasing to * God. yep sii 16, 1 Pet ii 6 
(A.). 
Clemens, ?.c.; A, B,D, &c.; Tisch. a. Chrys, om. 4. Vv. 15. éy rats 


xpelars, Chrys. 1x. 805; adds pou, Ib. gos. ras xpelas, bis (Hom. 16), pol, ‘to 
me,” Tisch. (ér. pot xal drat kal dis cal év dpy7 rod evay. Chrys. IX. 905). 


B. Chrys. adds ovk dpod. 


v. 15. Scitis enim et vos Philip- 
penses, quoniam in principiis Evangelii, 
cum ex Macedonia sum profectus, nulla 
mihi ecclesia communicavit in ratione 
dati et accepti, nisi vos soli. v. 16. 
Quia et Thessalonicam et semel et ite- 
rom wusibus meis (as Chrys.) misistis. 
v. 17. Non quia quero datum, sed 
requiro fructum (2.e. bona et recta 


voluntas datoris est fructus). Augus- 
tine, J. ¢. 
- Biderwjowt They were more com- 


monly called P:Acwreis, but by Polybius, 
Sirlranvo. Steph. Byzant. 

As to (in) an account of giving and 
receiving (though all the receiving was 
on his side). Alf. See Plut.de Lib. Educ. 
Pp. 11, Adyor Sobvac xal AaBetv. 

Campbell would render “the minis- 
try of the Gospel,” as in Rom. i. 9; 
1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

v. 16. Not because Thessalonica 
was great and wealthy (as W. says), but 
because this was the first stage on his 


progress, is this (early) liberality here 
noted. 

v. 17. Non inquiro datum, sed in- 
quiro fructum. Irenzus, Iv. 8. 3. Non 
ut ego explear, sed ne vos inanes re- 
maneatis. Augustine (W.). 

Their labour for him would be re- 
warded in the day of the Lord (see 
Matth. x. 41, 42, &c.). éatfyrd, ear- 
nestly seek. 

v. 18. Repletus sum, acceptis ab 
Epaphrodito que a vobis missa sunt, 
odorem suavitatis, hostiam acceptabilem, 
placentem Deo. Ireneus, rv. 8. 4. Sa- 
turatus sum, recipiens ea que a vobis, 
&c., sacrificium acceptum ac placitum 
Deo. Cyprian, de Orat. Dom. 

Acceptable, because offered sincerely, 
in true faith, in fervent love. 

éopdv edwitas. Sept. Gen. viii. 21 
(odour of approbation. Lee). 7d édc¢pav- 
Ofvac riBels éwi rG ovvawéoa. Philo, de 
Cong. Erud. Grat. § 21. 

wepacevw, have more than I require 


128 The Epistle to the Philippians, with 
(19) But* my God shall supply all your need 
according to his riches in glory by Christ 
J esus. - 

(20) Now unto God and our Father? be 


Critical Notes. 


® And my God (as He 
who blesses those who 
bless his servants. See 
Gen. xii. 3, Matt. xxv. 34 
—40). 


b Rather, unto our God 


_ glory for ever and ever®. 


Jesus. 


The brethren which are with me greet‘ 
you. (22) All the saints salute you, chiefly® 
they that are of Cesar’s household. 

The grace of our* Lord‘! Jesus 
[Amen.] 


(23) 
Christ be with you® all?, 


a. Hpdov, om. Tisch. 


(C.); abound over and above (A.); and 
am fully supplied (C.). sh pdvoy érap- 
kety AAG Kal weptocedew. Joseph. Ant. 
XI. 2. 2. 

adréxw, Sri dperth éeore 7d wpGypya 
(Chrys.). See Wyttenbach on Plut. 11. 
124, elxdrws é3édxec roy redecbraroy dmé- 
xew eddatpbuopov. Plut. Pelop. c. 34. 
In Philem. 15, dwréyys is explained by 
Chrys. as=drovdBys. 

v.19. waoayv xpelay, 4 wacay xdpav 
(see 2 Cor. ix. 10), Wore &y d6¢y adrod 
Exew, 9 Sri obderds borepetcGe (see Acts 
iv. 33, 34), 9 Wore els d6¢ay abrod rdvra 
woelv, a els Sbtay abrol Kexpncbe TH 
wepovolg (Chrys.). Alford connects év 
dé6fn with zAnpdce, referring not only 
to the glory of the day of the Lord, 
but to the whole glorious imparting of 


Amen. 
[21.] (21) Salute every saint in Christ 


and Father. 
° Unto the ages of ages 
(C.). See Kph. iii, 21. 


4 Or, “salute,” as the 
same word is elsewhere 
rendered. 


° Especially. 


£ The Lord. 
& Rather, with your 
spirit. 


B. xvetparos, Tisch. 


the unsearchable riches of Christ, begun 
and carried on here and completed in 
that day. Beza’s gloss “gloriously,” he 
rejects as weak and flat in the extreme. 

év is often interpreted by did in Chrys. 
(ex. gr. 1 Cor. vi. 2). 

v.20. Tertullian notes the incon- 
sistency of Christians who attended 
gladiatorial shows, and shouted els aldw- 
vas an’ aldvos to any other than ‘‘ God 
Christ.” De Spect. c. 25. 

v. 21. The Brethren. 
i. 2. 

v.22. Probably slaves. See Joseph. 
Ant. XvitI. §, 8 (C.). But the colonists 
would scarcely have taken any special 
interest in slaves: they must have had 
some previous intimation respecting 
these converts. 


Cf. Galat. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


[1.] THE Apostle usually enforces his arguments and 
exhortations by references to the Jewish Scriptures; in the 
present instance, and in a few others, he adopts a different 
method. Probably this may be ascribed to the absence of the 
Jewish element in the church at Philippi, or rather to the sim- 
plicity with which they had received, and the steadfastness 
with which they adhered to, the truth which he inculcated. 
Nowhere else have we so full and comprehensive a view of 
all the grand practical lessons of Christianity, confirmed by 
such forcible appeals to the personal experience of the writer, 
and the affectionate sympathies of those whom he addresses. 

There is a remarkable contrast between this epistle, and 
the two which had been dispatched at an earlier period to 
the neighbouring church at Thessalonica. There is in each 
the same expression of ardent love; but here it is more chas- 
tened. There it assumed the form of maternal tenderness and 
anxiety over a weak and sickly child, mingled with fear; here 
it is the manlier feeling of a father rejoicing over his vigor- 
ous sons, full of confidence and cheerful thankfulness. There 
he comforts mourners by the glowing prospect of a glorious 
Resurrection, and at the same time admonishes those who, in 
view of the speedy advent of Christ, were giving way to irra- 
tional sloth or fanatical neglect of secular duties, and points 
in solemn prophetic strains to the dark future which lay be- 
tween them and the consummation of their hopes; here he 
is more general and comprehensive in his exhortations, as 
to men of sterner mould, and of more active minds, more 
Roman than Grecian in their temperaments, and dwells rather 
upon the present than the future, though he points to the 
Lord as at hand, and to the glories of His advent. There he 
warns the brethren against the prevalent sin of the age, by 
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heathen legislators openly sanctioned*, by philosophical moralists 
too commonly accounted venial’, into which perhaps, under the 
peculiar exaltation of their minds, they were more liable to 
relapse; here he protests with tears against the vices of in- 
consistent professors, enemies of that cross of Christ in which 
he gloried above all things, whose end was destruction. 

In other instances he prominently sets forth his apostleship; 
no appellative is given in the epistle to the Thessalonians ; here 
he simply calls himself, and Timothy his colleague, servants 
of Jesus Christ, because his authority was unquestionable, the 
bond of mutual sympathy unbroken, and exhortation rather 
than argument the object in view. He had no contested point 
to enforce, no mystery to unfold, no doubtful matter to explain, 
but “pure minds to stir up by way of remembrance,” and in- 
formation to communicate touching his own position,—at that 
time so critical, and to his friends the source of such deep 
anxiety,—and gratitude to express to them for their season- 
able liberality to him at such a conjuncture. Their only defect 
seems to have been a want of unanimity and of more earnest 
co-operation in loving contention for the truth. 

The usual salutation of apostolic epistles, substituted for 
the ordinary “hail” or “rejoice” of the Greeks, indicates Paul’s 
heart-felt desire that grace and peace might rest on the saints 
at Philippi from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the joint source of these blessings. Here alone, after ad- 
dressing the church generally, he emphatically adds “with the 
bishops and deacons.” ‘This intimates the regular organization 
established amongst them, and the settled ministrations of such 
officers in the congregation, the appointment of whom was sub- 
sequently delegated to Timothy at Ephesus. No question now 
arises as to the use or abuse of spiritual gifts, or as to the 
orderly conduct of public worship, neither is any special charge 
addressed to these ministers, as we might have anticipated’, or 
any reference made to spiritual gifts, as in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians and in that to the Ephesians, under such vary- 


* Of Solon, see Athen. 1. 13, p.569; Valerius Maximus, IV. 3; VI. 1; and 
Clemens A. Pad. 111. 3, § 32. Of Rome, Philo, de Joseph. § 9, who describes it 
Justin, A pol. as characteristic of the Jews. 

b Athen. J. ¢. p. 588; but chastity is ° See Acts xx. 17—25. 
the subject of earnest commendation by 
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ing circumstances. All constitute a single family; all have 
like privileges and duties; all need similar information and 
similar exhortations. 

Order is in itself most desirable and precious to God and man*. 
_ This appears not only from the regularity and harmony which 
marks the movements of the heavenly bodies, the famous music 
of the spheres, but from the elaborate details by which it was 
secured under the Old Testament, and the joy with which the 
apostle so emphatically declares that he contemplated the order 
and the steadfast faith of the Christians at Colosse”. The word 
in the original is a military term; the idea was peculiarly 
important to the Roman mind. An army without discipline 
is a useless rabble. Hooker is said to have dwelt in deep 
thought on his death-bed, where he lay wearied with the 
“perturbations” of which “this world is made up,” on “the 
number and nature of angels, and their blessed obedience and 
order, without which peace could not be in heaven,” and to 
have exclaimed, “Oh! that it might be so on earth!” Doubt- 
less it would be far better, and more in accordance with the 
revealed will of our God, who would have “all things done 
decently and in order*;” and we cannot but deprecate the 
present inclination in men’s minds to set aside this apostolic 
precept, and to encourage the utmost irregularities, and even 
spiritual anarchy, under the plea of greater spirituality, and 
closer conformity to the word of God. At the same time let 
us take heed lest formality and barren routine creep in, and 
paralyse the energies, or even destroy the vitality of the Christian 
post. It had been well, if, in aiming at the less, men in autho- 
rity had not too often overlooked the greater, and whilst labour- 
ing to establish a frigid and superficial uniformity, themselves 
departed from that vigorous and lively faith, without which 
nothing can be acceptable unto the Lord. Better break your 
ranks‘, and cause temporary confusion, than allow thousands 
to perish from cold and hunger in the very sight of abundance. 
-But we know no reason why we should not labour to com- 


"7d xdd\X\crov kal AvotreNéorarov strongly enforced, Heb. xiii. 17. Cf. 


tiv év r@ Bly rdéts. Philo, 1. 231. 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 

b ii. 5. The unruly (4raxro) are to ° eboxnusvws xal xara rdéw. 1 Cor. 
be warned, 1 Thess. v. 14. Obedience, xiv. 40. Cf. ver. 33. 
and submission to spiritual guides, are | 4 Note 1 Cor. xii. 33, 36. 
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Exposition of the 
bine what, in their combination, caused such joy to the well- 
constituted, well-disciplined, and yet ardent mind of Paul. 

In the 14th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
that in the course of the apostolic tour, undertaken with a 
view of confirming the souls of young converts, elders were 
ordained* in every church, but no deacons’ are there men- 
tioned. The word properly denotes a mmster, whatever may 
be his special office or employment; whether apostles, preach- 
ers, or “serving tables°;” it has been traditionally assigned 
to the seven chosen by the congregation at Jerusalem, who 
were solemnly set apart by the apostles, for the purpose of 
superintending the ministration of alms to the widows in the 
Church, with prayer and imposition of hands. One of these, 
Stephen’, was specially distinguished by his miracles, and the 
convincing wisdom and ‘unction of the Spirit with which he 
enforced the doctrine of Christ, and had the honour of being 
the first martyr in His cause; another, Philip, evangelized 
Samaria, the Ethiopian Eunuch, and the cities between Azotus 
and Czsarea, where he ultimately settled with his daughters, 
who prophesied, and was ordinarily termed “the Evange- 
list®.” In the absence of scriptural testimony, it is not easy 
to determine what was the office of the primitive deacons at 
Philippi and Ephesus, where alone we are distinctly informed 
of their regular establishment, except that it was clearly sub- 


* xeporovjoarres, properly, stretch- 
ing out the hand, voting, or electing by 
vote; but the act is here ascribed to 
Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiv. 23. The 
Hellenists use the word to express any 
authoritative appointment, as by God, 
ib. x. 41; Philo, wit. Moys. 1. 14; or by 
a king, Philo, de Joseph. § 41; in 
Flacc. § 13; Chrys. 11. 120. Cf. Philo, 
I. 199, 436, 649, &c. See Campbell, 
Prel, Diss. x. 

b Nor in Titus i. 5. 

© Acts i. 25; vi. 1, 2, 4; Rom. xii. 
9; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11; Acts xii. 25, &c. 
John Mark is called trnpérns in Acts 
xiii, 5, the name given in Luke iv. 20 to 
an inferior officer of the synagogue, a 
clerk who had apparently charge of the 
Scriptures kept there. 


4 Stephanus electus est (doubtless 
éxetporovetro) ab apostolis primus dia- 
conus. Irenzus, III. 1.2. The epistles 
to Timothy and Titus make no refer- 
ence to popular election; but it was 
an ancient practice. Chrys. I. 507, rd 
warady ol lepets éxe:porovoivro (see 
Tertull. de Monog. c. 12; Cyprian, Ep. 
40, 55; Theodoret, H. £. Iv. 22, &c.). 
Such elections proved often most dis- 
astrous and disgraceful. Chrysostom 
was appointed by the assembled bishops 
at the command of ‘the pious Arca- 
dius.” Theodoret, H. £. v. 27. 

® Acts viii, xxi. 8. Perhaps to 
distinguish him from the apostle of the 
same name. See John i. 44; xiv. 8; 
Matth. x. 3, &c., and note Eph. iv. 11. 
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ordinate*. The multiplication of offices and officers in the 
second and third centuries”, before the connection of the Church 
with the State, painfully shews at what an early period, and 
how extensively, primitive usages were laid aside or superseded. 
It was certainly desirable that men entrusted with the dis- 
tribution of public funds, or the conveyance of the alms of 
the brethren to distant churches, should be elected by those 
who entrusted them with such a responsible charge’ It 
would be otherwise, if they were invested with an office of a 
spiritual character; and in such cases election has no scriptural 
warrant’. 

The elders, or bishops (for the terms were then interchange- 
able*), had the oversight’ of the congregations to which they 
were attached. They were to preside over them and rule them 
with diligence’, to “feed them with knowledge and under- 
standing,” to edify them in love, to admonish and to warn, to 
strengthen and establish the flock in the faith alike by their 
watchfulness, their holy example, and their faithful teaching, 
if not likewise by the exercise of wise discipline’. Such were 
“the pastors” after His own heart, which God promised of old 
to a penitent people’, in striking contrast to those degenerate 
priests whose unfaithfulness in past ages had rendered their 


« Clement says it was his office to 
serve (Umnperixty), Strom. VII. 1, § 3. 
(That of the presbyter to amend the 
soul. Kaye, p. 463.) 

b See Cyprian’s letters, and Euseb. 
H. E. According to the Coptic canons, 
cited by Bunsen, a deacon might neither 
bless, baptize, nor put on the Eucharist ; 
but, if necessary, in the absence of the 
presbyter, suspend a subdeacon, reader, 
singer, or deaconess. | 

* Compare 2 Cor. viii. 19, where 
xetporovnbe’s may be taken in its primi- 
tive sense. 

4 Clemens Rom. Ep. Corinth. 1. 44, 
speaks of those who were appointed by 
the apostles, or by other men of repu- 
tation under them, with the consent of 
the Church. 

® See Titus i. 5, 7, &c. 


{ 1 Pet. v. 2, éwtcxorobvres, ‘over- 


seeing,” not “taking the oversight.” 

§ xadGs wpoecrGres, 1 Tim, v. 17. 
wpotorduevos év omovdg, Rom. xii. 8. 
The custom of the Jewish synagogue 
had been similar. Luke viii. 41; Acts 
xili. 15, &c. Christ was rejected by 
the elders, chief priests, and scribes. 
Matth. xvi. 21, &. Justin Martyr 
speaks of a president (rpoecrus), dea- 
cons, and readers, in the congregation. 
Tertullian (Apol. c. 39), of the presi- 
dency of approved elders, who obtained 
this honour not by bribery (then com- 
mon in all secular offices), but by known 
merit (testimonio). 

h It was their office to pronounce 
sentence of excommunication, according 
to Tertullian, de Pan. c. 14, de Pudic. 
ce 18. 

i Jerem, iii, 15. 
21. 


Cf. Isai. xxx. 20, 
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very office contemptible, and provoked the sore judgment of the 
Lord, as denounced by Malachi (chap. 11.). 

Their appointment at Ephesus—prior to the charge given 
to Timothy—is expressly ascribed to the Holy Ghost*, whose 
abiding presence in the church during his own personal ab- 
sence formed the subject of the last impressive discourses of | 
Emmanuel to His anxious disciples. The victory had been won, 
and the crucified One had risen from the dead and sat down 
at the right hand of the Father, as a Prince and a Saviour, 
a Priest after the order of Melchizedek, in everlasting glory, as 
our Forerunner. Having obtained gifts, even for the rebellious, 
that the Lord God might dwell among men, He had poured 
out His Spirit upon His disciples on the day of Pentecost, in 
visible attestation of His triumph: and now He was giving” 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers “for (or, in 
order to) the perfecting of the saints, for (or, unto) the work of 
the ministry and for (or, unto) the edifying” of His mystical body, 
even men of rich and various endowments and precious qualifi- 
cations wrought in them by His grace for the discharge of their 
particular offices. And yet they had this treasure in earthen 
vessels®, and were exposed to peculiar temptations. That some 
would speak perverse things to draw away disciples after them, 
Paul distinctly warns those at Ephesus*; that some would be 
puffed up by pride, or aim at vainglorious distinctions, domineer 
over their fellows, or act from mercenary motives, or minister 
by constraint rather than from pure motives of earnest love, 
other Scriptures plainly intimate’. 

The intervention of men in their appointment (as well as 
in the bestowal of spiritual gifts—mot graces—in general) is 
unquestionable.’ The apostle commissioned both Timothy and 
Titus to select competent persons for office, independently of 
special prophecy, or spiritual intimations, in what may be re- 
garded as a very business-like and worldly manner by modern 
enthusiasts. The qualifications specified in these late epistles 


* Acts xx. 28. 4 Acts xx. 30. 

> See Ps. lxviii. 18; Eph. iv. Note ° See 1 Pet. v. 2, 3; 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
in ver. 12 the change of preposition 6, and note 2 Cor. xi. 
from mpés in the first to els in the other f See Acts xiv. 23; viii. 14—19; 
clauses. ix. 17; xix.6; 1 Tim.iv. 14; 2 Tim. 


° 2 Cor. iv. 7. i. 6. 
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are for the most part exclusively moral, and indicate the pre- 
valence of low vices among such as might be candidates for 
ministerial employments, the very existence of which in the 
ordinary members of the church in those days, we could scarcely 
have anticipated *. | 

The bishops (or overseers) appear to have been originally 
independent of each other, and of the*elders of other congre- 
gations, or churches, though all alike acknowledged their sub- 
ordination in love to the apostle, on whom devolved “the 
care of all the churches” (at least among the Gentiles), in utter 
unconsciousness of the supremacy or even the agency of St 
Peter, “the apostle of the circumcision”.” His authority® he 
delegated to others, either temporarily or permanently, as cir- 
cumstances might demand; but, as far as we can judge from 
the exact language of the first epistle to Timothy, only tem- 
porarily in his case. It is as their representatives that those 
whom we now call bishops (or prelates) exercise jurisdiction‘, 
as the angels of the apocalyptic churches appear to have done, 
and others after them in regular succession. According to 
Jerome the Church was governed by the general council of 
elders, until factions arose through the artifices of Satan, when 
it was provided that one elected out of the body should preside 
or superintend the whole’. The expediency, or perhaps the 
necessity of such an office, if lovingly and judiciously exercised 
over small dioceses by men of apostolic virtue and of apostolic 
doctrine‘, would scarcely be controverted; but the best things 
have been most fearfully abused ; and the history of episcopacy, 
as a fact, is a very dark page in the annals of the Christian 
Church. 


* See 1 Tim. iii.; Titus i. Theorists 
are too apt to overlook this in their 
one-sided teaching. 

b See 2 Cor. xi. 28; Galat. ii. 8, 9. 

© See 2 Cor. xiii. 10, &c. 

a éricxorhy, Acts i. 20. 

* Op. Iv. 413. The factions at 
Corinth seem to have been grouped 
round different elders. See 1 Cor. iv. 
1,6, with i. 11, 12; iii. 3, &e. Ac- 
cording to Bunsen, the Ante-Nicene 
Church exhibits every town as a church 
presided over by a bishop and board of 


elders (presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14), and 
the bishops of smaller places clustered 
round the bishop of the large town or 
city, their natural metropolis. Clement 
of Alexandria mentions bishops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, separately. Strom, 
VI. 13. 

f Robert Hall said of the late Bp. 
Ryder, “he is the same man as a 
bishop that he was as the laborious 
parish priest ; to such a bishop we may 
apply the apocalyptic title, an angel of 
the church.” 
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; Eusebius expressly mentions the vainglorious and ambitious 
efforts of many bishops to establish their own supremacy, 
amongst the sins avenged by the Diocletian persecution". 
Even Tertullian complains of those who said that all things 
were lawful to a bishop, and specially denounces the arrogance 
of one (doubtless of Rome) who appeared to regard himself as 
a High Pontiff, or bishop of bishops®. Cyprian was jealous of 
his own independence, but asserts apostolical sugcession with 
reference to the memorable declaration of the Lord to Peter‘°, 
though he only allows a certain pre-eminence, such as the right 
of convening and presiding at councils, to the bishop of Rome‘; 
and confounding the permissive providence of God with His 
absolute commands, argued from the penalty of death, which 
the law denounces against resistance to the priests, that dis- 
obedience to episcopal authority entailed damnation®! He was 
certainly very arbitrary and imperious in his. dealings with 
others’. The puerile and extravagant assertions of the Ignatian 
letters, usually referred to the beginning of the second century, 
have been often cited: “He who honours the bishop is hon- 
oured by God; he who does anything without his privity serves 
the devil.” “It is necessary (as you do) not to act without the 
bishop, and to be also subject to the presbytery, as to the apo- 
stles of Jesus Christ,’—the writer abruptly adds,—“ our hope, 
in whom may we be found living®!” We confess our doubts as 
to the authenticity of these letters, even in the less objection- 
able form in which they appear in the Syriac". If we admit 
their genuineness, we must alike deplore the fearful perversion 
of Christianity prevalent at that period, and the folly of the 
writer. 
- Chrysostom denounces the eager canvassing for ecclesiastical 


old re rupayvidas ras gidapxlas éx- Ep. 46; and Cornelius ap. Fused. H. E. 


Ovpws Stexdcxobvres. Eccl. Hist. 1.8.0. 1. 

b De Monog. c. 12; de Pudic. c. 1, 
(when a Montanist). 

° Matth. xvi. 18, 19; Ep. 27. 

d Ep. 55, and 73. See Neander, 
Gesch. 1. 361, &c. 

* Ep. 40, 55, 69. As there is but 
one God, one Christ, one Holy Spirit, 
so there ought to be but one bishop, 


VI. 43. 

f See Ep. 66. 

& Ep. ad Smyrn.§ 9; ad Trall. § 2. 

h Neander justly pronounces the 
martyrology incredible, and the epistles 
as at least full of interpolations, and 
that addressed to Polycarp as especially 
meagre. Bunsen admits the Syriac 
copy to be genuine. 
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offices in his day®*, and fell a victim himself to the malice of 
the wretched Theophilus, one of several who profaned the 
church at Alexandria. The most disastrous results continu- 
ally followed the scandalous contests between contemporary 
prelates>, The election of Damasus, the friend and patron of 
Jerome, led to sanguinary riots at Rome; the heathen historian 
comments with just severity on the ambition, luxury, and 
worldly-mindedness of the bishops of that church; even Augus- 
tine complains generally that his brethren were more anxious 
about their temporalities than about the salvation of souls® 
Alas! how deceitful is the heart of man; how needful is con- 
stant watchfulness and prayer, that we may not abuse our pri- 
vileges, nor pervert our gifts. 

It is, however, obvious that the very appointment of pres- 
byters or bishops rendered obedience and submission incumbent 
on the part of the brethren‘; but it was the submission of 
reverence and honour for faithful service, and the obedience of 
love to loving pastors, not to men “lording it over God’s herit- 
age®,” which office-bearers expect and receive in a flourishing 
church. 

The apostle had no doubt of his adoption into the family of 
God, but he was “clothed with humility,” as nothing in his own 
eyes, or “less than the least of all saints’” The more we per- 
ceive of the excellency of Christ, the richer our enjoyments of 
His favour, the more completely shall we be emptied of self, 
and the more cheerfully, as “the chief of sinners,” rescued from 


* Op. T. VIII. pp. 473-475. 

b See Socrates, H. £. vi. 7; vit. 48; 
Sozomen, H. E. vi. 25, &. Greg. 
Nazianz. Orat. 28 (A.D. 380). 

* Ammian. Marcellinus, 1. 27, c. 3. 
Neander, Denkw. pp. 241, 242, &. 

4 Heb. xiii. 17. See ver. 7, and 
ver. 24. 

© pHs” ws Karaxupcedoyres TOy K\}- 
pov, 1 Pet. v. 3. (Cf. 2 Cor. i. 24, with 
xiii, 10.) Jerome said of ministers, 
“‘propterea vocantur clerici, vel quia de 
sorte sunt Domini, vel quia Dominus 
sors, id est pars, clericorum est.” Words- 
worth strangely supposes that the name 
was suggested by the term «Ajfjpos (lot, 


or inheritance), in the Sept. and Acts 
i, 25, a8 if providentially so used with 
reference to this future application of 
the title to the ministers of God! As if 
such an application was not-a gross 
perversion of a word which belongs 
alike, as St Peter’s words indicate, to 
all Christians, who have been consti- 
tuted members of the royal priesthood, 
and part of the glorious inheritance, 
or portion, of Jehovah, by His grace 
through living faith. See Eph. i. 11, 
éxAnpwdOnuey (became an inheritance), 
1 Pet. ii. 5, 9; Rev. i. 6. 

f 1 Pet. v. 5, with 1 Cor. xv. 8, 9; 
Eph. iii. 8, and 1 Tim. i. 15. 
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destruction by mere grace, shall we devote ourselves to His ser- 
vice. The apostles therefore hesitate not to call themselves His 
servants, or literally His slaves, as bought with the price of His 
precious blood, and therefore His by unquestionable right of 
purchase*, as well as by the sweet constraint of love, as His 
sons. In zealous imitation of His gracious condescension, for 
His sake they willingly serve their brethren”, labouring at once 
to promote their happiness, and to glorify His name. 

Believers are usually addressed as “called” like themselves 
to be saints in Christ Jesus, however weak their faith, or imper-_ 
fect their knowledge, or vacillating, or even inconsistent, their 
walk. For example, notwithstanding all the evils prevalent 
in the church at Corinth, St Paul addresses them all on a 
charitable hypothesis according to their profession, or in a firm 
conviction that the root of the matter was in them, however 
distorted its growth, as “sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints®;” and yet he presently afterwards censures them, how- 
ever rich in gifts, knowledge, and utterance, as babes in Christ, 
or even as carnal, not spiritual, as he found them walking by 
sight, or according to man, not by faith, or according to Christ, 
and proceeds to warn some amongst them to awake to righte- 
ousness and depart from sin, as they manifested themselves, to 
their shame, to be still void of true practical knowledge of God‘. 

Holy sometimes means no more than “solemnly set apart,” 
or “dedicated to the service of God;” but here Paul subse- 
quently reminds those to whom he writes of the gross state of 
profligacy in which several of them had lived, and which would 
exclude those who continued to do so for ever from the king- 
dom of God, and then emphatically adds, “but ye are washed®, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name of the 


* 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 22, 23, &. xi. 2, with Heb. v. 7. 


Yet in another sense ovxére ef doddos, 
GAN’ vids. Galat. iv. 7. Thus (servile) 
fear is cast out by the Spirit of adoption, 
as it hath torment; 1 John iv. 17, 18; 
2 Tim, i. 7; Rom. viii. 15; Luke i. 74; 
but grace implants (filial) fear, that the 
believer may not depart from God, but 
serve Him acceptably, Jerem. xxxii. 39, 
. 40; Heb. xii. 28; 1 Pet. i. 17, as this 
Spirit was upon Christ Himself. Isai. 


b See Phil. ii. 7; 2 Cor. iv. 5; Gal. 
v. 13. 
© ayvacudvas év Xpiorg "Inood, xr7- 
ros Glos, i. 2. Cf. Rem. i. ¥, «Anros 
darécronos. - 

41 Cor. i. 5, 7; iii. 1, 33 xv. 33, 
34. See 2 Cor. v. 7. 

* dredovcacde, 1 Cor. vi. 11, literally 
have washed yourselves. Cf. Acts xxii. 
16; 2 Cor. vii. 1, and 1 Pet, i. 22, 23. 
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Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” Not surely as 
privileges inseparable from baptism, according to Augustine’s 
fixed principle that justification commenced with that, and not 
otherwise”, but as the blessings received through faith, by which 
the heart is purified», and the benighted slaves of sin and 
Satan are freed at once from the defilement, the power, and 
the guilt, of sin, or obtain pardon, and are invested with the 
righteousness of Christ, and are “ made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light’.” This last is the exclusive privilege of 
those who are truly born of God, as soon as they are so born, 
not a blessing to be attained by subsequent effort; but every 
genuine believer in Christ is born again of the Spirit, or of 
God4, and it is by virtue of this thorough transformation, and 
the implantation of a new, energetic, and vital principle in his 
soul, that he cleanses himself*, works righteousness, and walks 
consistently before the Lord and man. 

The beloved disciple explicitly declares, that “whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin;” because “his seed remaineth 
in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of God;” and that 
for the same reason he overcomes the world, and keeps himself, 
so that “that wicked one toucheth him not,” abiding in Christ 
to the end‘, 

Now to predicate such things absolutely of the baptized, 
whether in infancy or in maturer life, would be preposterous. 
The case of Simon Magus is decisive on that point. The elect 
alone are “regenerate in spirit®.” The justified are also glori- 
fied. The links of the golden chain of love, by which God 
binds His people to Himself for ever, are no human, nor con- 
tingent, nor destructible bands®. 


ever abideth in Him sinneth not. iii. 6. 
Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 1. The perseverance of 
the anointed of God (see Ps. cv. 15; 2 


* Followed by Wordsworth. 
b According to Acts xv. 7—9; xxvi. 
18. The past participle is used also in 


Heb. x. 10; the present, ‘who are being 
sanctified,” 1b. 14; ii. 18. 

° ixaywoavre els, Col. i. 12 (ixdywoev 
Tyas Scaxdvous, 2 Cor. iii, 6). See 2 Cor. 
v. 21, and on Phil. iii. 9. 

4 See John i, 12, 13, with ch. iii. 
and 1 John v. 1. 

* 2 Cor. vii. 1, &. 

f 1 John iii. 9; v. 4, 18. Whoso- 


Cor. i. 21) is witnessed to them by the 
anointing Spirit. 1 John ii. 27. 

§ Lord Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning. He distinguishes them from 
the reprobate who have no lot in the 
matter, and the visible church “ accord- 
ing to appearance’”’ only. 

bh Rom. viii. 30, &c. John x. 27—3o. 
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Even to reconcile the apostolic declarations with the ex- 
perience of true and generally consistent believers is at first 
sight apparently impossible. But “the flesh lusteth (in us) 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, am order that 
we should not do the things that we would®,” whether good or 
evil. Hence our mixed and imperfect conduct, oftentimes our 
strange inconsistencies, the painful fact that “in many points 
we offend all>,” the explicit declaration of St John himself, con- 
cerning those who have “fellowship with the Father and the 
Son,” and walk in the light as He is in the light, some of whom, 
like himself, were the privileged companions and associates 
of Jesus upon earth, that even if such as these should “say, 
that we have no sin, we (should) deceive ourselves, (and thus 
prove that) the truth is not in us®” To understand this cor- 
rectly, it is necessary to examine the context. This announces, 
in the first place, the comforting promise, that, though it be so, 
yet “if we confess our sins,” His faithfulness and justice, (not 
merely His mercy,) guarantee our pardon and purification; and 
secondly, that “if we say that we have not sinned” we should 
“make Him a liar,” and prove that “His word is not in us%.” 
Surely this is not a repetition of the original proposition. It 
is one thing to have sin, another to sin! This at least is our 
conclusion from the 7th chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
about which so much controversy has arisen. For St Paul 
speaks there of the sin which dwelleth in him"; and the only 
question is whether this declaration refers to past or present 
experience; and the beloved disciple authoritatively tells us that 
it is present, and that if we are not conscious of its presence, it 
is through self-deception! But for this remaining principle of 
evil, “even in the regenerate,” which subjects them to a sore 
conflict as long as we are in the world, the children of God 
would have no besetting sin, nor ever be overtaken by a fault, 
neither would they have any need of watchfulness, nor any 
earthly members to mortify, nor any actual offences, or sins, to 


* Galat. v. 17, as it should be ren- 
dered. 

b James iii. 2. As Solomon ex- 
claimed, ‘‘there is no man that sinneth 
not.” 41 Kings viii. 46; 1 Chron. vi. 
36. For there is not a just man upon 


earth that doeth good, and sinneth not. 
Eccles. vii. 20. Cf. Prov. xx. 9. 

° x John i. 8. 

d Jb. 9, 10. 

° vii. 20. 4 duapria olkoica év éeuol. 
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bewail and to confess continually*. When Satan came he would 
find nothing in them on which he could work, as he found 
nothing in the Lord Jesus”; they would be altogether holy and 
without blemish in the world, and all equally so for the same 
reason at all times. But now we know that in us (that is, our 
flesh, which is never regenerate) there dwelleth no good thing’*, 
but evil; and therefore to deny the outbreakings of this prin- 
ciple (which daily becomes more apparent, as we become more 
enamoured of holiness, and conscious of its real character) in 
actual transgressions, would be to make God a liar, to shew our 
real ignorance of His word, to “harden our hearts through the 
deceitfulness of sin’;” whereas confession enables us to realise 
the glorious truth, that as we are walking in the light, which 
exposes every transgression’, “the blood of Jesus Christ” is 
cleansing “us from all sin'” : 

Then let us not delude ourselves. It is only as we con- 
sciously abide in Christ, as branches in the living vine, knit to 
Him by steadfast faith, that we are really accepted and com- 
plete in Him; but, being incorporated into Christ, we are sepa- 
rated from the world and its service, sanctified unto God by His 
indwelling Spirit making us “new creatures;” and the con- 
sciousness of this constrains us to follow after practical holi- 
ness®, in thought, word, and deed, that we walk worthy of our 
heavenly calling”, in earnest emulation of His spotless character 
and example, and enjoy in humble access to a throne of grace! 
with all our shortcomings a constant sense of pardon and ac- 
ceptance. 

The laver in the Tabernacle was not, as some maintain, a 
type of “the laver of regeneration,” but of the constantly recur- 
ring application of the blood of Christ. For Aaron and his sons 
were only required to wash their hands and their feet at the 
_former before they came near to minister at the altar, or to 
present a burnt-offering unto the Lord; but this was to be daily 


* See Heb. xii. 1; Gal. vi. 1; Col. * See Eph. v. 13. 
iii. 5; 1 John i. 9, as exhibiting our £1 John i, 7. Note the present 
opposite experience and position to that _ tense. 
supposed in the text. ® See Heb. xii. 14. 
b John xiv. 30. h See 1 Thess. ii. 12; Heb. iii. 1; 
° Rom. vii. 18. Phil. iii. 13, 14. 


4 See Heb. iii. 13. 1 Heb. iv. 16. To obtain mercy. 
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repeated, although they had been already washed, and anointed 
once for all, at their solemn consecration to their holy office*. 
A beautiful illustration of the truth here taught is set before us 
in the Gospel of St John. Peter objected to the marvellous 
condescension of his Master, when shortly before His crucifixion, 
though conscious that He was come from God and that He was 
going to God, in abiding love to His disciples, He girded Him- 
self with a towel, and began to wash their feet. It was an 
ordinary act of hospitality to provide such refreshment for guests 
on their arrival, but not to perform the operation for them. 
And supper on this occasion was already in course‘, so that the 
act of Emmanuel seemed the more extraordinary. As soon, 
however, as He says to His astonished disciple, “If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me,” Peter exclaimed, with charac- 
teristic ardour, “ Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head.” This was unnecessary; for the act was symbolical ; 
and “he that is washed? (or, has taken a bath) needeth not 
save to wash® his feet, but is clean every whit.” Daily defile- 
ments, as we journey through this sinful world, though washed, 
sanctified, and justified, we shall all contract, as the orientals 
walking with almost uncovered feet require to wash them, even 
after the shortest passage through any of their lanes or streets, 
and must do so before they can enter the guest-chamber of 
their friend with decorum. And thus, as Rutherford observed, 
“new washing, new application of purchased redemption, by 
that sacred blood that sealeth the free covenant, is a thing of 
daily and hourly use to a poor sinner:” the bath is not to be 
repeated, but to the laver we must continually recur; for “God 
justifies once as a judge, but forgives daily as a father‘,” and 
this forgiveness in confession and prayer we are therefore taught 
daily and hourly to seek. 

We know our acceptance; we feel that we have been forgiven 
and justified freely, but the very “iniquity of our holy things,” 


®* Exod. xxx. 17—21, with xxix. ver. 8, Cf. Matth. xv. 2; Mark vii. 


4, &e. 2, 3 
b See Genes. xviii. 4; xix. 2; xiii. f Howels. Matth. vi. 12, Ye ought 
24; Luke vii. 44. to wash one another’s feet, John xiii. 


° Selavou yevouevou, badly rendered 14: not literally, but to forgive as ye 
‘supper being ended.” John xiii. 2. are forgiven. Eph. iv. 32, and Matth. 

d Aedoupévos, ver. 10. Cf. Heb. x. 23. vi. 14, 15; Mark xi. 25, 26. 

* plyacba, John xiii. 10. vlyw ce, 
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the sin cleaving to every act, the imperfection marring all our 
services, must be humbly acknowledged at the footstool of divine 
mercy, “that we die not,” or lose not our comfortable assurance 
of the divine presence. For our sufficiency is not of ourselves, 
but of Him alone’, through whom, as our righteous Advocate 
“if any man sin, —and our constant Intercessor as our great 
High Priest, however blamelessly we may walk in the light, who 
through “one offering of Himself hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified,’-—-we have freedom of access into the holiest 
of all, or into the very presence of a reconciled Father, so that 
we rejoice continually in the assurance of His mercy and un- 
alterable love in holy and intimate fellowship». 

His all-sufficient grace enables us at once to “live right- 
eously, soberly, and godly” here, and to overcome in all our 
trials and conflicts, and to realise our interest in His everlasting 
salvation, and that blessed hope of the Church, which is the 
appearance of His glory in the last day’, whilst peace thus fol- 
lows in its train, as His legacy and parting gift to His disciples, 
as the purchase of His blood and the seal of His triumph* 

St Peter emphatically addresses those who are “elect ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge of God the Father,” as so chosen 
“through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, and sprin- 
kling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” in which the order of the 
words is most worthy of observation; for they imply the imper- 
fection of all our best obedience’, and the necessity of ever 
pleading that blood, and “lookimmg for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life’” without presumption and with- 
out hesitation. Grace and peace will assuredly be multiplied 
upon such, according to the promise of the Father, the “God of 
all grace®,” the source of every blessing, through the sacrifice of 
His Son, “the Prince of Peace,” the channel through which 
each blessing flows down to us, through their united gift, in 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

[2.] (3—8) Whenever the apostle ssianibared the Christ- 


® 2 Cor. ili. §; xii. 9. 

b : John ii. 1; Heb. vii. 25—27; 
x. 14, 19—22; iv. 15, 16; 1 John i. 
7 9- 

° Titus ii. 11—13; 
r Pet. i. 5, 13, &e. 


Heb. ix. 28; 


d John xiv. 27; xvi. 33. See Isai. 
ix, 6; Eph. ii. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 16; 
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° t Pet. i. 2, illustrating 1 John i. 7. 
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ians at Philippi, or on whatever particular of their experience, 
or of his intercourse with them, his memory rested, it was the 
occasion of earnest thankfulness to God on their behalf, and of 
joyful intercession for them all. This was owing to their perse- 
vering fellowship in the Gospel, and to his full confidence in the 
unchangeable character and purpose of God. He, who had so 
manifestly begun a good work in them, and so far carried it on, 
must needs continue to do so until that day of ‘the Lord, so 
anxiously expected by a suffering Church. The confidence of 
the apostle seemed the more reasonable, because they were on 
his heart, as joint partakers with himself of grace, alike in his 
bonds, and in all that he had done or said before his enemies or 
judges for the defence and coffirmation of the Gospel, or to 
explain his cause. The apostle even calls God to record the 
depth and earnestness of his Christian affection and longing 
desire for the welfare of them all*. 

The sympathetic fellowship” of these brethren was no new 
thing; it had been manifested at the beginning, as by the 
hospitable Lydia; it had been exhibited anew by those contri- 
butions which Epaphroditus had recently brought to him‘°,— 
a striking proof in the case of such poor‘ persons of their love 
and faith, and consequently of their abiding interest in the 
Gospel, and the cause of Christ whose prisoner he now was. 
They had been called by a faithful God “into the fellowship of 
His Son,” and therefore into fellowship with all the brethren; 
and this calling necessarily involved all the privileges and 
responsibilities of the Gospel. Christ was “anointed with the 
oil of gladness above His fellows;” but they share His joy; and 
it is ever the characteristic of those, who are thus privileged, to 
maintain their affiance and communion in His love steadfastly 
unto the end®. 


* Tertullian, de Prescr. Heret. § 27, 
observes that the Churches reproved by 
the apostle (such as the Galatians and 
Corinthians) agreed in doctrine and in- 
stitutions (unius institutionis jura mis- 
cent) with those on account of whose 
faith, knowledge, and conduct, he re- 
joiced and gave thanks to God. 

b Alford says, Your fellowship one 
with another, entire accord, joint action ; 


but this was the very point in which 
they were defective, ii. 1—4, &c.; and 
this interpretation fails to bring out the 
special ground of the apostle’s thank- 
fulness on their behalf. See iv. 14. 

© See iv. 10, 15—17; ii. 25—30. 

4 See 2 Cor, viii. 1—4. 

® See 1 Cor. i. 8, 9; 1 John i. 3, 7; 
Ps. xlv. 7; Heb. i, 9, and iii. 14. Cf. 
vi. IT, and xX. 35. 
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The apostle was persuaded, that. the Hebrew Christians 
would thus persevere with the constancy to which he exhorted 
them, and thus also attain to salvation, and not perish with the 
apostates, whom he so fearfully depicts notwithstanding all 
their attainments and experience, by the same kind of evi- 
dence which these brethren had exhibited. “Q@od is not un- 
righteous to forget your work, and [labour of] love, which ye 
have shewed towards His Name, in that ye have ministered to 
the saints and do minister*.” An act of loving faith, however 
trifling, shall in no wise lose its reward”; and such faith is 
a necessary prerequisite to real fellowship “with respect to the 
Gospel,” or with the Lord, and this can have no existence except 
by His grace. 

“For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God,” 
being “by nature children of wrath,” “dead in trespasses and 
sins,” with alienated and hostile feelings continually manifested 
in wicked words and works*; and therefore, unless we are born 
again “of His own will, by the word of truth,” we can never see, 
or enjoy that kingdom of glory, which is the portion of “the 
pure in heart,” obedient to the truth, through the Holy Ghost* 

The work of reconciliation, it is true, has been effected 
once for all°; but the internal obstacles, referred to in a former 
page, still remain, until this essential change is effected, giving 
new light to the intellect, a new bias to the affections, a new 
motive of action, a new object of hope’. But who can “quicken 


* Heb. vi. 9, 10. Cf. x. 34. 

b Matth. x. 42, with Mark ix. 42. 
In the name of a disciple= because he 
belongs to Christ. See Matth. xxv. 
34—40, and below, Phil. iv. 17. 

° Rom. iii. 23; Eph. ii. :—s; iv. 
18; Coloss. i. 21, &.; Matth. xii. 
33—37- 

4 John iii. 3 (dvwOev from above, as 
James i. 17; Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Her. 
§ 13. rotrwy dicotrac pdvos 6 Karamrpev- 
oGels Gvwhev), James i. 18; 1 Pet. i. 
22, 23; Matth. v. 3,8; Heb. v. 9, &c. 

* See Heb. i. 3; 2 Cor. v. 

f Bunsen calls the soul to a certain 
extent a part of the sel/-conscicusness of 
God, and represents the manifestation of 
the working of this divine element in 


an unselfish, self-sacrificing life, ‘‘as far 
as it is real,” as an incarnation of holi- 
ness, and consequently a second birth, 
or a new creation ; and elsewhere calls 
the action of the Infinite (here said to 
be a factor in every human soul) upon 
the mind by which it becomes inspired 
with a new life, as the miracle of history 
and of religion, proved by the existence 
and action of religious life. (Hippol. 11. 
34, 35, 62, 63.) The simplicity of the 
Scripture refreshes us the more, when 
we have been wearied by metaphysical 
subtleties enveloping the truth in a 
mist and haze, or corrupting it by 
vague assertions of pantheistic tenden- 
cies, utterly incapable of proof. 
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the dead,” give sight to the blind, or “take away the heart of 
stone and give an heart of flesh,” or “create a clean heart and 
renew a right spirit,” in a lover of sin, a slave of his passions, a 
devotee to his idols, or a self-righteous, proud, and selfish philo- 
sopher, but the Almighty and unchangeable Father of lights, 
from whom alone every good and perfect gift proceeds*? Such 
a good and glorious work, as we have already seen, the Lord 
accomplished in the hearts of Lydia, and of the jailor, and 
of his house, and doubtless in like manner im the hearts of the 
other sympathising Christians at Philippi. The result could 
not be questioned. They had been “saved by grace through 
faith,” and that “not of themselves;” for 1¢ was “the gift of 
God ;” and now as “His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus, 
unto good works, which He had before ordained that they 
should walk in them”,” as the apostle saw them walking, he 
knew that a faithful God would “never leave nor forsake them,” 
but “keep them by His power” unto the end*® This also is 
written for our comfort, and necessarily so, to secure us against 
the depressing influences of uninspired teachers. 

In a tract on the words “Noah began to be an husbandman,” 
‘ Philo tediously contends that he was unable to attain to the 
higher degree of knowledge, or of mental cultivation, thus sym- 
bolised. A thousand obstacles occur to our successful progress. 
Scarcely one here and there, perhaps not one, has ever reached 
the goal without a check or a fall. Many have run well for 
~ years, and then at last, in the very sunset of life, fallen into 
iniquity. Penitents, however earnest, have not less frequently 
relapsed into their former ways. This thought pressed heavily 
upon the writer’s mind*; it is one which must have frequently 
occurred to our own, in the course of our painful experience of 
human instability. 

To say to any one, “So run that ye may obtain,” without 


® Bee Eph. if. 1, 5; Ezek. xxxvi. 
26; Ps. li. 10; Jamesi. 17 (raoa débats 
dya0h, Kal way Sdépnua réd\eov), pro- 
bably a citation. According to Philo, r. 
154, docs is an intermediate grace or 
favour, less than Swped. He declares, 
p. 174, that everything excellent is of 
God. 


b Eph. ii, 8—ro. 

© Hebr. xiii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 5 with Isai. 
xxvil. 3; 1 Cor. i. 8. 

d Q. in Gen, 1. 84; IV. 45; tn Exod. 
I. 7, 11, 40; de Somn. I. 20, 21; de 
Agric. § 28, 29, 40; Leg. Alleg. 2. 21; 
1. 28; Fragm. pp. 648, 654 (let all walk 
humbly). 
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pointing to the promises of a covenant-keeping God, and the 
assurances of His unchangeable word, would therefore be alike 
nugatory and tantalising. We cannot persevere of ourselves, 
or continue in our course without His constant succour and sup- 
port. But His sheep never perish; His love and power make 
them more than conquerors over every accusing tongue and 
hostile weapon*. Even the Psalmist cried, “The Lord will . 
perfect that which concerneth me; thy mercy, O Lord, en- 
dureth for ever, forsake not the work of thine own hands;” not 
simply as His creature, but as His renewed workmanship, the 
fruit of His grace. He replies to this cry also, saying, as of old, 
“TI will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” Yet Zion com- 
plained in a dark and threatening hour, as we in times of 
severer conflict than usual, or of aggravated trial, may indivi- 
dually complain, that the Lord has forgotten to be gracious, or 
wholly withdrawn His mercy from us; but the complaint is 
rebuked with tenderest love by a God, who changes not, and 
whose “gifts and calling are without repentance,” subject to no 
revocation. A mother may perchance forget even her sucking 
child, yet even then (He says) “will not I forget thee.” Graven, 
as it were, upon the palms of His hands, her walls are continu- 
ally before Him; “He keeps her, and each of her children 
within her, night and day, lest any hurt her,’ for “whoso touch- 
eth them, toucheth the apple of His eye?.” 

The promise is confirmed by an oath. There can be no 
change in the eternal purpose, and everlasting love, of Jehovah. . 
His honour and truth are irrevocably pledged to His people, or 
to the spiritual seed of Abraham®. “For whom He did fore- 
know, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of His Son, that He might be the first-born among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also 
called: and whom He called, them He also justified: and whom 
He justified, them He also glorified’.” We need such strong 
consolation; otherwise it would not have been so fully provided 
for us. It will never be abused by those who take God’s word 
in its entirety as all alike true, and remember that He, who 


® See 1 Cor. ix. 24—x. 13; 2 Cor. xlix. 15, 16; Zech. ‘ii. 5, 8; Mal. iii. 6, 
xii, 9, 10; Phil. iv. 13; Hebr. xiii.5,8; and Rom. xi. 29. 
Isai. liv. 17; Rom. viii. &c. © Isai. liv. 7—10; Hebr. vi. 13—18. 
b Ps. cxxxviii. 8; Josh. i. §; Isai. d Rom. viii. 29, 30. 
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thus assures us of the immutability of His counsel, also com- 
mands him “that thinketh he standeth, to take heed lest he 
fall*.” 

Grace is a theme on which the apostle ever delights to ex- 
patiate, as he owed to it his all; and every believer who is 
“translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son,” is a joint par- 
taker with him in this gift. Wecan have nothing good but 
what we have received; the Lord alone makes us to differ from 
others, or from our former selves; it is He who “has wrought 
all our works in us.” And this is the fundamental truth of the 
Gospel, which it was his special office and privilege to inculcate 
and establish throughout his eventful course’. 

Doubtless he was on the hearts of the brethren at Philippi, 
as they were upon his; love and sympathy were mutual, but on 
his part more abundant. He endured all things patiently and 
cheerfully “for the elect’s sake*.” Neither his own difficulties, 
nor his own sufferings, were the source of his anxiety; it was 
the furtherance, or the propagation, of the Gospel, the con- 
firmation of the faith, the enhancement of the joy of his con- 
verts. This prospect nerved him for the conflict, and sustained 
him in his bonds. He knew how many eyes were upon him; 
they were the eyes of those he loved, and that most fervently. 
Had he fallen, they would have fallen with him; had his faith 
wavered, theirs would probably have failed. On the contrary, 
his triumphant stand, his firm endurance of the sorest tribu- 
lations, was a subject of just glorying and joyful exultation 
to them‘; it was the triumph of that grace on which he taught 
them also to rely; it rendered assurance doubly sure, that they 
had followed no cunningly -devised fables, but had received the 
very truth of God; it thus established the faith, “by which they 
stood,” on an immoveable foundation, and was to them a pledge 
of glorious triumph at the last. 

The apostle admonishes the Hebrews to “remember those 
that are in bonds, as bound with them; and those which suffer 
adversity, as themselves also in the body.” Some amongst them 


= 1 Cor. x. 12, between the apostle and ordinary be- 
b x Cor. iv. 7; xv. 10; John iii. 27; lievers in 1 Cor. iv. 8—13. The trials of 

Isai. xxvi. 12. the latter were comparatively insignifi- 
© 2 Tim. ii. 10; Coloss. i. 24. cant, 


4 Eph. ili. 13. Note the contrast 
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had already endured a great fight of afflictions in the actual 
endurance of injuries and reproaches; others had been com- 
panions of those who thus suffered*. The experience of the 
Philippians had been the same; and this had the more endeared 
them to their teacher. He even calls God to witness the 
strength and sincerity of his love for them all, as one thoroughly 
animated by the Spirit of his Master. And whatever divisions 
might exist. amongst them, he thus again and again assures 
them, that he could recognise no distinction, but that to him 
at least they were all alike dear’. 

Those who dwell upon the literal interpretation of the 
words of our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount, enforced by 
St James‘, must needs be perplexed by a mode of expression, 
which certainly partakes. very much of the nature of an oath, 
and which St Paul not unfrequently adopts with characteristic 
ardour®. It is plain that we must give up either that interpre- 
tation, or the inspiration of his epistles*. And this is not a 
solitary instance, in which superficial, or fanatical, or theoretical 
professors of Christianity are driven to the most desperate 
expedients to obviate the natural inferences from the positive 
and unambiguous declarations of the Apostle, and to sustain 
their rash and offensively dogmatical teaching. 

In ordinary conversation, no doubt, whatever exceeds the 
simple yea and nay of honest men “ cometh of evil;” but that 
“an oath for confirmation is (still) to them an end of all strife” 
is unhesitatingly affirmed in the epistle to the Hebrews. To 
pretend that it is now improperly and sinfully resorted to for 
that purpose would be not only to ignore the plain teaching of 
Moses and Jeremiah®, and to represent Scripture as self-contra- 
dictory, and therefore no longer all profitable for instruction, as 
Paul affirms it to be", but virtually to accuse God Himself of 


® Heb. xiii. 3, 43 X. 32, 33, Kowwvol 
Trav ovTws dvaorpepouévu yevnberres. 

b Conybeare calls our attention to 
the frequent repetition of the words 
you all, Phil. i. 4, 7 (twice), 8, 25; ii 
17, 26; iv. 23. 

© Matth. v. 34—37; James v. 12. 
Cf. Ecclus. xxiii. 9, and Philo. 

4 Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. i. 18, 20; xi. 
31; Galat. i. 20. 


° Prescepti violati reum Paulum, pre- 
sertim in epistolis conscriptis atque edi- 
tis ad spiritalem vitam salutemque 
populorun, nefas est dicere. Augustine, 
de Mendac. c. 15 (cited by Trench). In 
this he wisely differs from the fathers 
generally, who ignore the difficulty. 

£ ch. vi. 16. 

&§ Deut. vi. 13; Jerem. iv. I, 2. 

b 3 Tim. iii. 16. 
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evil, in having so repeatedly confirmed His word by an oath?, 
and to charge the apostle with inconsistency in arguing from 
the fact that the priesthood of Christ was thus instituted, that it 
was necessarily superior to that of Aaron, which was appointed 
without this sanction” Or, if it be said that what 1s positively 
wholesome in one age may become pernicious in another, and 
that, in like manner, what was harmless in the Patriarchs, or in 
the Jews generally of old, has become sinful to us‘, we reply 
that good and evil are in themselves immutable; that God is 
everlastingly pure, and necessarily exempt from all that can 
“ever come of evil” in His sight; and that we have-not only the 
apostolic example before us, but the awful representation of the 
holy angel in the Apocalypse, standing upon the earth and upon 
the sea, lifting up his hand to heaven, and swearing by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever® 

It is evident that Paul would not have solemnly appealed to 
God on the present occasion, unless it had been of special im- 
portance to the Christians at Philippi to be convinced of the 
intensity of his feelings towards them, and of real benefit to the 
Church of God in every age to understand how fully he had 
drunk into the spirit of his Lord, and how powerfully he was 
constrained at all times by the vehemence of pure and ardent 
love. | 

In the first epistle to the Thessalonians, he adjures them®* 
by the Lord in a yet more awful manner, (even as the High 
Priest had adjured Jesus by the living God to declare whether 
He were the Christ or not‘), to cause that epistle to be read to 
all the holy brethren. So important was it in his judgment that 
the poorest and most illiterate member of the church should be 
fully informed of all that divine wisdom had inspired him to 
write. Who then shall now presume to withhold from the 
people any portion whatever of the oracles of God? 

[3.] (9—11) The special object of the apostle’s interces- 


* Especially Isai. liv. 9, 10; Hebr. manuel commences His weightiest sen- 


ili. ; vi. 13—18. tences with the emphatic Amen, Amen. 
> Hebr. vii. 20—22. John iii. 5, &c. 
° Chrys. vil. 179. Even then we © dvopklfw tuds Tov Kipiov. ch. v. 25 
must distinguish between the permitted (ABD*E). 
and the prescribed. £. Matth. xxvi. 63, only. = 


d Rev. x. 5—7. Note how Em- 
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sions on behalf of his brethren, thus dearly beloved and eqn- 
stantly on his heart, was the perfecting of the work of grace in 
their souls, with immediate reference to those particulars in 
which it was yet incomplete. It was that their mutual love* 
might be more fervent and constraining, and at the same time 
more intelligent and discriminating, in order to the more decided 
approbation of whatever is really excellent, and that they might 
also be unspotted before God and blameless before men, and 
thus appear in the day of Christ, as trees of righteousness of His 
own planting’, laden with suitable fruit’, through His grace, 
unto the praise and glory of God, which should ever be the 
predominant aim and desire of our souls,’ 

It is remarkable how these petitions differ from those re- 
corded in the epistle to the Ephesians, according with the 
general tone of that sublime portion of Scripture, where.loftier 
spiritual attainments, more distinct realization of. Christ’g in- 
dwelling in their hearts, more loving apprehension of the plan 
of redemption, more internal strength and love, more conscious. 
experience of the power of the Resurrection, and a clearer view 
of the glorious hope and inheritance of the saints, as the por- 
tion of the Lord, and the being filled with the fulness of God, 
are earnestly implored’. But the great end of all spiritual 
edification is a practical walk “worthy of the Lord,” through 
the knowledge of His will, fruitful in every good work, and a 
patient and cheerful endurance of suffering through the power 
imparted by His Spirit to His children®, 

In its natural state the world is like a barren wilderness, 
producing nothing but briars and thorns; or, if, at any time, 
mere human wisdom, or natural devotion, presents a more 
pleasing aspect, it is but temporary and factitious; for, ag the 


* Other excellencies have accom- (roi ¢iAodvros). Chrys. Ix. 610, 611. 


panying evils; for example, the man 
without possessions is often puffed up 
on that account (as having parted with 
them for Christ’s sake); the skilful 
speaker is also infected with vain glory ; 
the humble man is proud of his humi- 
lity; but love is entirely free from such 
defilement, like the good bee collecting 
good from every side to apply or com- 
municate it to the soul of the loving one 


b See Isai. lxi. 3; Jerem. xvii, 7, 8; 
Ps. xcii. 12—15. 

© See Eph. v. 9; Galat. v. 22, 23, 
where the fruit of light and of the Spirit 
is described. Even natural conscience 
and unaided reason testify to its excel- 
lence. See below, § 19. 

d Eph. i, 16—20; iii. 14—21. 

® Coloss, i. Q—II. 
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Lord solemnly warned His disciples, “every plant which His 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted out.” But, 
when the word of God has taken effect, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost, and “Christ the hope of glory” is fixed 
upon the renewed heart, the moral wilderness blossoms as a 
rose* (earnest of millennial blessedness), and “the myrtle tree 
and the fir tree,” the “palm tree,” and the “eedar of Lebanon,” 
are planted by the Lord, and spread out “their roots by the 
river,” which bursts from the smitten Rock to water and to 
nourish them, and by their increasing vigour and fruitfulness, 
even to old age, attest the faithfulness and mercy of Jehovah”. 
They abide in Christ and therefore prosper. 

That “moral taet,” or discrimination® which “proves all 
things and holds fast that which is good,” will teach us to 
rebuke an erring brother without harshness, and meekly to 
restore the penitent; to detect a specious evil, and shun or 
remove it; to mark the first appearance of good, and carefully 
cherish it; to labour to reconcile disputants, and to prevent 
unpleasant allusions; and to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and support and comfort them, without breaking a bruised 
reed, or quenching the smoking flax’ In the light of the 
truth, moreover, love maintains a clear conscience both towards 
God and man, giving no just occasion of offence, “either to 
Jew, or Gentile, or to the church of God*;” as far as possible,— 
by its circumspect demeanour, and keen perception, and conse- 
quent avoidance, of everything calculated to. excite their pre- 
judices against the truth (instead of recommending it to their 
attention and regard), to sow dissension, or to perplex,the minds 
of others,—conciliating those that are without. For, though 
offences must needs arise, a woe 1s. pronounced by. the Lord upon 


® See Isai. xxxv. I, 2; xli. 18—20; 
v. 13; Ps. i. &e. 

b See Isai. lxi. 3; Jer. xvii. 7, 8; 
Psalm xcii. 12—15. 

© alsOnors. Philo once impressively 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By the only true God, I 
esteem nothing so base as the notion 
that I understand or perceive (of my- 
self), for the mind cannot act or think 
without God.” ws 7d tbrodapBdvew dre 
vod 7 bre aloOdvopas, Leg. Alleg. 11. 17. 


One who thinks so must be a slave for 
ever, &c. Id. III. 70 (see 2 Cor. iii. 5). 

According to Clement, Strom. 1. 14, 
§ 87, the Greek philosophers stole many 
things from the Hebrew prophets, with- 
out understanding them, and discovered 
others, probably wveduare alc Ohoews. 

d See 1 Thess. v. 14, 21; Rom. xiv. 
1; xv. 1; Galat. vi. 1; Levit. xix. 17; 
Isai. xlii. 3. 

* 1 Cor. x. 32; Acts xxiv. 16. 
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those who occasion them*. Inconsistency, carelessness, and un- 
charitable walking, cannot fail to do mischief. They not only 
render us obnoxious to the displeasure of the Lord, and grieve 
His Spirit; but unsettle the faith, or chill the love of weak 
believers, and perhaps confirm the worldly in their indifference 
and sin. Even what is in itself lawful may become wrong in 
us, if it raise a prejudice in others, which conduct of an oppo- 
site character, and equally lawful, would have obviated; and 
a wisely loving spirit will ever remember this and beware. 
Moreover, as Luther intimated of old, good works” can no 
more be neglected, or dispensed with, than faith itself. Not 
that they can give life, or of themselves merit any recompense; 
for, even if we had done all that we are commanded to do, 
we should be bound to confess that we are unprofitable ser- 
vants®; and spiritual life must necessarily precede spiritual 
action. But a good tree must produce good fruit; the work- 
manship of God cannot fail to result in its appointed end”. 
However luxuriant and beautiful its foliage, the barren fig- 
tree must eventually be cut down, if, after all the forbearance 
and labours of the vine-dresser, it still continues to cumber the 
ground*, We must add to our faith, the only real source of 
true excellence, virtue (or, moral courage), knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly-kindness, and above all 
that charity, “the bond of perfectness,” so beautifully described 
by St Paul, with all its admirable characteristics, as “the more 
excellent way,” without which all our gifts, almsgiving, and know- 
ledge would be utterly worthless, but which itself can never 
fail. Where such graces abound, there is manifestly no barren- 
ness nor unfaithfulness. They mark the elect of God, to whom 
an entrance shall be ministered abundantly into the kingdom 
and glory of our Lord Jesus Christ®, to the obtaining of which 
He has called His chosen, “through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth,” by His Gospel’ And therefore, when 
the dead, which die in the Lord, are pronounced blessed by 
the Spirit, it 1s not only because they rest from their labours, 
but because their works follow them, as unequivocal witnesses 


* Matth. xviii. 7. John xv. 1—8. 
b Eph. ii. ro. © Luke xvii. ro. * See 2 Pet. i. 5—11; Coloss. iii. 14; 
4d Luke xiii. 6—9. Cf. iii. 8, 9; 1 Cor. xii. 31; xiii. 

Math. iii. 8, 10; vii. 16—23; xii. 33;  £ 2 Thess. i. 13, 14. 
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to the reality of that grace from which they sprang, and of 
the faith and love which were developed in them, or thus shewn 
to be perfect*. 

[4] (12—20) The apostle proceeds to inform his sym- 
pathising friends how all that had hitherto befallen him had 
been graciously overruled to the fuller manifestation of the 
truth and its further diffusion, and to specify his own feelings 
with reference to the still undecided result of his public trial 
before the emperor. 

The name of Christ had become more generally known, not 
only in the palace, or pretorium, where his cause had been 
tried, but in consequence of the notoriety thus given to the 
strange facts which it involved, throughout the whole city. A 
cause of such an unprecedented nature could not fail to excite 
attention amongst a population of idle loungers, Festus had 
been astonished by the novel charge brought against his pri- 
soner, and knew not how to state it formally to the emperor. 
It was not much more, that the examination which he subse- 
quently conducted before Agrippa, who also desired to hear so 
notable a person, enabled him to discover. All still turned, 
as he at first contemptuously expressed it, upon “one Jesus, 
who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” His words of 
truth, and calm wisdom, were esteemed the incoherent ravings 
of one distracted by speculation, or too intense study; but 
had he not appealed to Czsar, he must have been released as 
unquestionably innocent and harmless’. And now it was im- 
possible that the name, the death and the resurrection of the 
Christ, whom he affirmed Jesus to be, as this was the special 
point by which the indignation of the Jews, his accusers, had 
been excited, could be overlooked by any one who heard of the 
trials, whatever might be their opinion as to the facts reported. 
“The thing was not done in a corner ;” the advent of a mighty 
King, “the hope of Israel*,” and “the desire of all nations,” 
as Haggai* had called Him, was generally expected®; and now 
many believed that He really had been revealed. There were 


® Rev. xiv. 13 with James ii. 22, © Acts xxviii. 24, &e. 
and Luke xvi. g in contrast with James 4 ch. ii. 7. . 
Vv. I—3. * Virgil, Ecl. 1v.; Suetonius, Vesp. 


b See Acts xxv. 13—27; xxvi. 24, c. 4; Tacitus, Hist. v. 13. 
25, and 30—32; xxviii. 18. 
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converts even in the imperial household, “probably freedmen,” 
who boldly avowed their faith; and a majority of the bre- 
thren, or earlier believers at Rome, gained fresh courage from 
the confirmation of the truth, which they derived from the stead- 
fastness and intrepidity of the apostle, and themselves ven- 
tured to speak the word of God to others without fear. Some 
were animated alike by love to his person and goodwill to his 
cause, knowing that he was exposed to danger for the sake of 
the Gospel, as the foremost champion of Christ. But others 
had no such pure motives. 

It must be remembered that “false brethren, brought in 
unawares, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage,” 
had now for many years troubled the church, and regarded 
St Paul, their constant and unwearied adversary*, with peculiar 
animosity. It was not the mere announcement of the Saviour, 
but the revelation of a special mystery, or of that long-concealed, 
slowly and reluctantly admitted, doctrine of the incorporation 
of Jew and Gentile into one body in Christ, or the entire aboli- 
tion of all ritual and ceremonious distinctions in Him”, which 
had led to his imprisonment, and was a constant source of irri- 
tation to so many Judaising teachers. To ignore, suppress, 
or deny this Gospel, was so customary, and yet so mischievous, 
or rather fatal, a perversion of the truth, that the apostle empha- 
tically pronounces a curse upon any one, though he were an 
angel from heaven, who should do so by his preaching*. And 
now he specially reminds the Ephesians that he was the pri- 
soner of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles, and desired their prayers, 
that he might (still) open his mouth boldly to make known 
the mystery of the Gospel, for which he was an ambassador 
in bonds®, that therein he might speak boldly as he ought to 
speak*;—reckless of the danger to which it exposed him of 
multiplying and exasperating his enemies*. It seems that there 


9 


* Galat. li. 4, 5; ili. 1—-4; iv.g—11, 
16—21; Vv. I—3, 7—12, vi. LI—13, with 


‘‘though we,” 2.e. through weakness or 
perversion, &c. ver. 8. 


Acts xv. 1, 2, &. © wpecBetw &y adice. 


b See Eph. i. 9, 10; ii. 11—22; iil. 
2—11; Coloss. i, 25—27. 

© He warns the Philippians against 
them. ch. iii. 2. 

d Galat. i. 6—9. He even says, 


f See Eph. iii. 1, 13; vi. 19, 20. 

& “ Perils amongst false brethren ”’ 
were not the least formidable which he 
had to encounter. 2 Cor. xi. 26. 
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must have been brethren at Rome of this class, animated by 
Jewish prejudices and an envious and contentious spirit, or 
blind partisans, who announced Christ to others actively but 
insincerely, perhaps studiously representing Him as if He were 
a rival monarch* to the emperor, in order to excite his indig- 
nation, or exasperate his mind against the prisoner as the 
originator of such teaching, to the aggravation of his suf- 
ferings”. 

Nevertheless, instead of feeling distressed at this, the 
Apostle rejoiced, and was determined to rejoice, without any 
anxiety as to the result; because whether in pretence or in 
truth Christ, in whom alone he gloried, and whose glory was 
the grand aim and object of his life, would be more extensively 
proclaimed to his fellow-men. For he felt assured that this 
would have the contrary effect to what his adversaries designed, 
and not only tend to stimulate inquiry, and lead, to the propaga- 
tion of the faith, but even turn to his own benefit, and probably 
issue in his speedier deliverance, 

Not that the sin of these factious ones was light and im- 
material. Their doctrine was true as far as. it went, but their 
bad motive would prove dangerous ta themselves, and this was 
to be deplored; and yet in the marvellous providence of God 
those who perish themselves may prove instrumental in saving 
others. We may point out the correct road to others without 
treading it ourselves. We must not therefore with stern 
bigotry and intolerance rebuke, or even angrily attempt to 
silence, those who may now distract the Church by party-spirit, 
or combine many errors with the announcement of Christ, or 
even draw away our congregations, if Christ be their theme, 
though without sincerity, or intelligence, or love. God will 
maintain His own cause, and we may still rejoice in the full 
conviction, that He will not cease to educe good out of evil, and 
make the folly and even the sin of men to subserve His own 
purposes of grace, and to contribute to His glory. They may 


* For at Corinth the Jews accused > Chrysostom says without warrant, 
Christians of acting contrary to the that Nero had already imprisoned him 
decrees of Czesar, saying that another with a view of extinguishing his doc- 
was king, even Jesus, as it were to his _trine, and destroying a teacher who re- 
exclusion. Acts xvii. 7. Cf. John xix. proved his iniquities. v. 387, 392; Ix. 
12, 14, 15; Luke xxiii. 2. 1213, 1214. 
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find access where others could not; they may enkindle a 
sleeping brand which otherwise would have smouldered away. 

We must not forget that the apostle here speaks of wrong 
motives, not of an act in itself unlawful or pernicious. There is 
no censure upon these men because they preached Christ 
without being ordained, or authorised to do so by the Church*. 
The reason of this is obvious. Every believer is not only at 
liberty, but bound, to make his beloved Saviour known as 
widely as possible in the course of his personal ministrations, 
—like Andrew and Philip and the woman of Samaria, and those 
who were scattered abroad after the death of Stephen, to 
the comfort and delight of their own souls,—and this without 
the slightest prejudice to the order of the Church, or to the 
work of its appointed officers. Joshua would have rebuked 
Eldad and Medad, when they prophesied irregularly without 
the camp; but Moses suffered him not. He desired rather 
that the Lord would put His Spirit upon all the people, and 
that all might become prophets through His inspiration and 
gift; and the Apostle says to the Corinthians generally, “covet 
to prophesy.” When, moreover, one, who followed not Em- 
manuel personally, cast out devils in His name, and John forbad 
him in the ardour of his zeal, his Master reproved him. We 
cannot account for a believer's acting independently at such a 
time; but that is no concern of ours. “To his own Master he 
standeth or falleth.” But no man can do a miracle in the name 
of Jesus and speak lightly of Him. In such cases the rule is 
certain; “he that is not against us is for us®.” Even under. 
the law, God would have “mercy rather than sacrifice4;” our fig- 
ment of apostolical succession, and our attempts to revive a 
priesthood, and to arrogate to the ministers of the Church 
exclusive authority even “to preach the word,” ill accord with 
the spirit of the Gospel ®. 


* Omnibus inter initia concessum est 
et evangelizare et baptizare et scripturas 
explorare. Hilary, on Eph. rv. 12 (Nean- 
der, Gesch. I. 311, ed. 1842). Origen, 
when a layman, preached before the 
bishop. Euseb. H. £. vi. 19. When 
Apollos boldly spake in the synagogue, 
both Aquila and his wife Priscilla, who 
had heard him, undertook to explain 


the truth to him more perfectly. 

b See John ch. i. and ch. iv; Acts 
Vili. 4. 

° Numb. xi. 24—129; 1 Cor. xiv. 29; 
Mark ix. 38—40; Luke ix. 49, 50. 

@ Hos. vi. 6. See Matth. ix. 13; 
xii. 7. 

° Warburton remarks that the oppo- 
site parties during the Rebellion seve- 
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The apostle expected his own release “through the 
prayers” of his brethren, and “the more abundant supply of 
the Spirit of Christ ;” for though the event, strictly speaking, 
was still uncertain, his faith was unwavering. Hence the con- 
trast, necessarily imparting a certain degree of ambiguity to his 
language, between the actual precariousness of his situation to 
the eye of sense, which he desired his friends to realise, lest 
they should relax their devotions and intercessions on his be- 
half, and the assured vision of the future which at length 
clearly opens before him, or the conflict passing in his own 
mind consequent on his precarious situation,—to which he here 
introduces us that we may profit by his example when called 
to any trial ourselves,—and its desired end. For, it is to be 
remembered, that, whatever might be his confidence, or the 
fervent importunity of his own prayers, he claims no pre- 
eminence in these respects, As one really conscious of his own 
inherent nothingness”, however prominent in office and abun- 
dant in labours, he continually requests the prayers of his 
brethren, “for the sake of the Lord Jesus and for the love of 
the Spirit®,” relying on the prevalency of combined supplication, 
and anticipating blessings through their holy violence at a 
throne of grace‘on his account, to redound the more in their 
joint praises and thanksgivings for mercies thus obtained to 
the glory of God*. His confidence in such intercessions rose 
so high, that he desires Philemon to prepare a lodging for him 
immediately in distant Colossz‘. 
all circumstances; and said that he was 
much disposed to adopt the maxim, 
‘‘whatever is best administered is best.” 
Tt seems strange that any thoughtful 


man could arrive at a different conclu- 
sion. 


rally contended for the divine right of 
episcopacy and of presbytery, forty years 
after Hooker had demonstrated, that no 
form of church government was jure 
divino, but all jure humane. Note on 
Lord Clarendon, Hist. Reb. Vol. v. p. 


56, ed. Oxf. 1826. See Lord Bacon’s 
striking tract on the Purification of the 
Church. He concludes that ‘‘God has 
left the like liberty to the church 
government, as He has done to the civil 
government; to be varied according to 
time and place and accidents.” Dr Gre- 
gory tells us that Robert Hall expressed 
his doubts whether any one form or 
model was delineated in the New Te:- 
tament, as obligatory in all ages and in 


* Eph. iii. 8, &. 

_ > Rom. xv. 30—32. Cf. 2 Thess. iii. 
1, 2; Coloss. iv. 3, 4; Hebr. xiii. 18, 19; 
Eph. vi. 18—20. 

° 2 Cor. i. g—11. 

4 Is not this a distinct proof that 
the letter to Philemon (ver. 22) was 
written subsequently to this, not pre- 
viously, as Howson and Wordsworth 
suppose ? 
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A more abundant measure of the Holy Ghost, here called 
“the Spirit of Jesus Christ,” as proceeding from the Son, as well 
as from the Father’, fillimg him by His energy with wisdom, 
joy, and increasing boldness®, would enable him to continue his 
apology and defence without flinching, and thus confound his 
adversaries and ensure his release. When “all men forsook | 
him, the Lord stood by him, and he was delivered out of the 
mouth of the lion®.”” Meanwhile he was calmly prepared for all 
events. His body was wholly consecrated to the service of the 
Lord, as the willing offering of a grateful spirit’, Whether he 
lived or died, he knew that his strong confidence would not be 
disappointed, his assurance could not fail, for the people of God 
“shall never be ashamed*;” Christ would be magnified in his 
body, on this as on all former occasions, by his unfaltering 
courage and manly endurance; and this was the thought upper- 
most on his mind, as the invariable desire of his soul, as it 
should be ours. For we are not our own, but His‘, called by 
His grace to “shew forth His praise®,” not only with our lips but 
in our lives; as living sons, who can neither lve nor die unto 
ourselves*, taught to pray above all things that our Father’s 
name may be hallowed, as He is ever jealous of that name, for 
the sake of which He still works mightily in His Church, or 
manifests His presence to His waiting people’, and constrained 
by His love to glorify Him as far as may be, even in the most 
trifling particulars of daily life*. 

There must be constant self-denial in the humble surrender 
of our own wills in meek subjection to His, which alone is 
infallibly wise and right, and for His people eternally good; 
whilst we “occupy (or, labour in his service) till He come,” or 
until He call us hence, with our “lights burning and our loins 
girded,” content to lose our lives for His sake as the surest way 


* Pearson (see Galat. iv. 6; Rom. 
viii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 1). 

> See Acts iv. 13, 31; vi. 3, 5, 8— 
10; xili, 52. 

° 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. 

d Rom. xii, 1. 

® See Rom. ix. 33 with Joel ii. 26, 
27, &e. 

f 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 

8 Isai. xliii. 7, 21; 1 Pet. ii. g; iv. 


10, 11; Ps. 1. 14, 15. 

h Rom. xiv. 7—9. 

i See Matth. vi. 9; Eph. i 5, 6; 
Phil. ii. 11, with Ezek. xx. 9, 14, 22, 44, 
and note the plea of Joshua, ch. vii. 9, 
and of the Psalmist, Ps. xxv. 11, &c. 

kK 1 Cor. x. 31. dmaca yap al rpd- 
fers kal ScarpeBal cal Adyou wdwyres emi 
Thy pds Oedy jutv evoéBecay Exover thy 
dvagpopdy. Joseph. c. Apion. 1. 16. 
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to find them; and thus, ever following the example of our 
glorious High Priest, that we may be glorified with Him for 
ever in that day”. 

[5.] (21—26) “For to me (he says) to live is Christ?, 
and to die is gain.” He was crucified with Christ, and yet he 
~ lived, or rather Christ lived in him; for “the life which he still 
lived in the flesh, he lived by the faith of the Son of God, who 
had loved him and given Himself for him*.” The believer thus 
consciously lives for Christ, to Christ, and upon Christ, or for 
His sake, as well as by His grace and Spirit‘, as He is at once 
the source, the object, and the joy of his existence here. The 
language of St Paul is said to have been constantly on the lips 
of Chrysostom®. He once told a loving congregation that he 
had no other life (@ios) than them, and the anxious thought or 
desire of their salvation, in order to express his intense devotion 
to their interests. Happy those who are thus truly devoted to 
Christ, and live as it were exclusively for Him, to do His will, 
and to magnify His Name’ To one thus spiritually-minded, 
delivered from the snares and lusts of this present evil world, 
the love of which renders death so gloomy and so terrible to its 
votaries, and assured that Christ is “his Life,” his present and 
everlasting Saviour, his “all in all,” death must needs be gain". 
It has no sting for the triumphant believer, whose sin is par- 
doned, and whose person is “accepted in the Beloved” 

“We do not hate life, because (we know that) it is possible 
to live well*;” but the apostle only desired to live, because this 


® Luke xix. 23; xii. 35; Matth. x. 
39; 2 Thess.i. r1, 13. 

b Wilson speaks of true Christian 
life as ‘‘the consciousness of bearing a 
part in a great moral order of which the 
highest agency upon earth has been 
committed to the Church!” (Essays and 
Reviews, p. 205.) The neutral character 
of the multitude (2%. p. 206) is an idea 
alike to theology and to philosophy un- 
known. We are at a loss to understand 
how men can call themselves Christians 
and ignore the teaching of the founders 
of Christianity. It looks like judicial 
infatuation. 

© Galat. ii. 20. 


a Chrys. rx. 1222. 

* Palladius, Dial. p. 13. 

f rotro pddwora fwh 7d Kal adrdv 
alveiy, Chrys. Il. 415 on Pas. xviii. 17. 

® See Coloss. iii. 4, 11. 

h Beausobre refers to a passage in 
Libanius, where speaking of the Ma- 
nicheans without naming them, he re- 
commends them to Priscian, governor 
of Palestine, as restraining their appe- 
tites and contemplating the day of their 


death as gain. 


{ See 1 Cor. xv. 55—87; Hebr. ii. 
14, 15; Eph. i. 6, 7. 
k Chrys. 1X. 1223. 
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is the fruit of his work*® But much discussion has arisen 
amongst commentators as to this passage; their explanations 
are far from clear or satisfactory. Some pretend that “tlie life 
in the flesh” is called the fruit of work, because it cost the apo- 
stle labour, and was attended with much effort and anxious 
care®; others, because it yielded him fruit from his labour in the 
Gospel. This gloss, whether it refer to results or accompani- 
ments, seems to be equally strange and unnatural. Life might 
entail suffering, or be productive of good to others; but what is 
that to the present purpose? We rather refer “this,"—the em- 
barrassing word,—to what precedes; the magnifying or exalta- 
tion of Christ. As Paul’s life was one of faith and devotion to 
Him, he was assured that it would glorify Him, and this would 
afford him ample satisfaction. We would therefore paraphrase 
the passage thus:— 

“But since to live in the flesh (is Christ to me,) this (Christ, 
or His glory) is to me an (adequate) fruit (or, result) of work, 
therefore (though death would be my gain) what I shall choose 
I know not*.” | 

He cannot determine what is to be preferred, as he views on 
one side the glory of his beloved Master, and on the other his 
own personal advantage. “I am held” (he therefore continues) 
“in a strait? between the two (alternatives) having the desire 
(or, a prevalent desire) to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
(beyond all comparison) exceedingly better in itself.” And yet, 
however gainful to his own soul, it would not have been the 
same to the churches, the care of which still weighed upon his 
mind, as they were dear to his heart. He felt assured (as we 
have already seen) that their mutual prayers would therefore be 
answered by his continuance in the body, as needful for their 
edification, and that, as he was thus preserved to go in and out 
amongst them all, his actual presence at Philippi could not fail 
to cause more abundant glorying in Christ on his account, as he 
would be enabled, by his renewed testimony and spiritual teach- 


a Id. I. 903. Testament. 1772.) 

b Barnes. : 4 Je vois des deux cétés des obsta- 

° Beza interprets it thus: ““whether cles qui me retiennent, et qui m’em- 
to live in the flesh is worth while, and péchent de me déterminer. Beausobre. 
what I shall choose, I knownot.” (Anon. See 2 Cor. v. 14. 
t.e. W. Bowyer’s Conjectures on the New 
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ing, alike to confirm their faith and add intensity to their joy”. 
We know something of the pleasure, if not of the actual benefit, 
which the return and abiding residence of a beloved and richly 
endowed pastor communicates to his flock; who can fully un- 
derstand the effect of the appearance of such a Christian hero, 
as St Paul, amongst his feeble-minded, or suffering brethren? 
He was ever confident that, when he came to them, his faithful 
Lord would enable him to “come in the fulness of the blessing 
of Christ,” and thus impart to the strongest of them all, what- 
ever they might be, some fresh spiritual gift, (more light, or 
deeper feeling) for their fuller establishment and mutual com- 
fort in their common? faith. 

Writing in a time of great excitement to his flock Chryso- 
stom expressed similar feelings. “I fear not death; I pray not 
for life, except for the sake of your advancement. Christ is 
with me, whom shall I fear? SBillows and seas, or the passions 
of princes, may rise up against me; I regard them as more in- 
significant than a spider’s web. If it were not for my love to 
you (or, your love) I should not deprecate my departure this 
very day; for I say continually, Lord, thy will be done; not 
what this one, or what that one, but what thou choosest. This 
is my tower, my immoveable rock, my strong staff. If God will 

“that my departure should take place, let it take place; if it be 
His will that I should be here, I am, grateful. Wherever He 
wills (that I should be, alive or dead,) I thank Him. Let no one 
distract your minds, but give yourselves to prayer®.” 

It is recorded of the celebrated Romish saint, Francis de 
Sales, that when told by Minard that men, the most renowned 
for sanctity, had feared death, he replied, they had good reason 
to do so“. To those who have no personal assurance of salva- 
tion, or who ignore the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, and yet 
retain a deep sense of the majesty of God and of His inexpres- 
sible holiness, with a lively consciousness of their own manifold 
shortcomings, such fear is inevitable. But humble peasants, 
nervous women, and even timid children, instructed by the 


* éripdvew & TH capkl, ver. 24 (tjv Thess. iii. 2. 


év capxl, ver. 21). pevd kal cuumrapa- ° Op. Tom. Iv. pp. 962, 964, 945, 
eva waow duty, ver. 25, xdpw Exw—evxaptoTo. 
b See Rom. xv. 29 with ch. i, 11, 4 Puaux, Hist. de la REéf. Frang. tv. 


12, ornptxOjva. Cf, 1 Pet. v. 10; 2 354. 
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Spirit of God, have felt the same longing desire to depart as the 
apostle, and eagerly welcomed the summons. For they knew 
whom they believed*; they had learnt the triumphant song of 
Zion”, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the law; but thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Nor is this the exclusive pri- 
vilege of those who have lived since the day of Pentecost. Even 
Balaam could desire the death of the righteous. The Psalmist 
and the Prophet alike mark his peaceful end. “The wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness; but the righteous hath hope in 
his death*.” Jacob blessed his children on his dying bed with 
signal composure; his sudden apostrophe, “I have waited for 
thy salvation, O Lord,” reveals the sole cause of that compo- 
sure*, Some sudden glimpse of the coming day of Christ, which 
Abraham had rejoiced to see’, now gladdened his waiting spirit 
with joyful ecstasy. A stranger and pilgrim upon earth, “ par- 
taker of a heavenly calling,” as such a confession -implies, he 
looked, like his fathers, for “a city which hath foundations, 
whose maker and builder is God‘;” he expected, ike Job, to 
see his living Redeemer (or, Goel) standing upon the earth in 
the latter day®; and therefore he calmly resumed his discourse, 
and at its close “gathered up his feet into his bed, and yielded 
up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people,” 

A fallen church can minister no such consolation to its earn- 
est members; its empty forms may suffice to whisper a false 
peace to its more ignorant adherents; but the Homily of our 
Church speaks no uncertain or delusive language, “To the 
Christian, death is but a deliverance from death, from all pains, 
cares and sorrows, miseries and wretchedness of this world, and 
the very entry into rest;—a beginning of everlasting Joy; a 


® 2 Tim. i. 12. 

b 1 Cor. xv. 55—57. 
xiii. 14. 

© Numb. xxiii. 10; Ps. xxxvii. 37; 
Isai. lvii. 1, 2; Prov. xiv. 32. 

4d Gen. xlix. 18. Compare Simeon’s 
song and peace, Luke ii. 29, 30, with 
Isai. xxv. 9, and Hebr. ix. 28. The 
hope of the Church in every age is the 
same, 1 Pet. i. 5, 13; Rom. xiii. 11. 


See Hosea 


© John viii. 56. 

£ Hebr. xi. 9, 10, 13—16, with xiii. 
14 and 1 Pet. i. 11. 

® Job xix. 25—27. To translate 
Goel, Avenger, with Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, 
seems at least unnecessary. 

h Gen. xlix. 33. Irenzus says, 7d 
Eoyov Tol Xpioriavod ovdév ANNO éotw f 
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tasting of heavenly pleasures, so great that neither tongue is 
able to express, neither eye to see, nor ear to hear them, no, nor 
any earthly man’s heart to conceive them; and therefore not 
so much dreadful, if it be rightly considered, as it is comfort- 
able; not a mischief, but a remedy for all mischiefs; no enemy, 
but a friend; not a cruel tyrant, but a gentle guide; leading us 
not to mortality, but to immortality; not to sorrow and pain, 
but to joy and pleasure, and that to endure for ever; if it be 
thankfully taken and accepted as God’s messenger and patiently 
borne of us for Christ’s love, that suffered most painful death 
for our love, to redeem us from death eternal.” 

Need we dwell upon the triumphant language of martyrs? 
Even the stake had no terror, scarcely any pain for men, 
“strengthened with all might, according to the glorious power 
of God, unto all patience and longsuffering with joyfulness.” 
Well might they have exclaimed with Renwick,—“ death is to 
me as a bed to the weary,’—who found even their painful 
agonies “a bed of roses.” Whatever may be the trials, or the 
pangs, or the terrors of dissolution, to the flesh, sooner or later 
it is inevitable. We must all depart from an evil and sorrowing 
world, and be separated even from loving circles of beloved 
brothers, if such be our actual enjoyment, and pass into new 
scenes and into a new world, with disembodied spirits, leaving 
behind us a frail tabernacle,—to many the occasion of protracted 
weariness and acutest suffering,—and to some the summons may 
be awfully sudden. Let us then seek preparedness for the 
necessary change. Nothing can be more urgently requisite. It 
may be attained in Christ, as it was by those to whom we have 
referred, to whom death was therefore endless and immediate 
gain, far better than any former spiritual experience, however 
exalted its joy, because it ushered them into the zwmmedvate 
presence of Christ Himself the true portion of their souls. 

There is certainly nothing vague, or indefinite, in this respect 
in the noble language of St Paul. And yet some elaborately 
argue that the intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection is one of torpor, insensibility, or slumber*. The grounds 
of such an opinion are not very intelligible’. St Paul speaks to 


* See Campbe'l, Prel. Diss. v1. Part b Anime nec in viventibus dormiunt: 
2, § 23, in reply. corporum enim est somnus, &c. Aut 
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the Corinthians of being “at home in the body” as a state of 
“absence from the Lord” to those who “walk by faith and not 
by sight,” at the same time distinctly affirming that to such a 
one “to be absent from the body” is “to be present with the 
Lord.” This was the great object of his desire®, as we also learn 
from the Scripture now before us. It seems impossible to ex- 
press the ammediate felicity of the disembodied spirit, and its 
realised sense of the presence of Christ, more distinctly. For 
even now, in the midst of his trials, the believer whose “life is 
Christ,” spiritually enjoys His presence, whose hand is perpetu- 
ally guiding and upholding him, whose eye ever watches over 
his path, whose ear is ever attentive to his prayer, whose Spirit 
dwells in his heart, “the earnest of his inheritance,” whispering 
peace, unfolding to him more and more “of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” making him “ joyful m the house of prayer,” 
or in ‘his solitary chamber, by lively manifestations of His grace 
and work and glory, who is “the strength of his heart and his 
portion for ever.” And yet, in the apostle’s view, the Christian 
thus privileged is still “absent from the Lord,” but will be so no 
longer when “ absent® from the body.” Something greater, un- 
speakably more lovely, precious, and exhilarating, than any re- 
freshments to be attained in this life must follow death and 
precede the Resurrection, to give any force, or even significance, 
to such language. 

To be remembered by the King in His glory, when He shall 
appear again, was the prayer of the dying thief". The crucified 
Saviour graciously assured him, that that very day he should 
be with Him in Paradise®. Could this have been a privilege, if 
he were unconscious withal of its fulfilment? But where is 
Paradise? Some have identified it with Abraham’s bosom, and | 
regarded it as only a portion of the Hades beneath, in which 
the souls of the departed dwell‘, and into which Jesus Himself 


nihil vis agi illic, quo universa humani- pey dd Tod Kuplov, v. 6. 


tas truditur, quo spes omnis sequestra- d Luke xxiii. 42, See Ps. cvi. 4, 5; 
tur, &c. Tertull. de Anima, c. 58. Au- Mal. iii. 16, 17. 
gustine speaks of a departing friend as ® The word means a royal park or 
living in the bosom of Abraham. Con- garden (planted with pomegranates and 
fess. 1X, 3.2. olives, Chrys, VIII. 598): it is of oriental 
a 2 Cor. v. 2. origin, 
b Ps, lxxiii. 25, 26. f Understanding the language of 


© éxSnuodvres, 2 Cor. v. 9. éxdquod- Jesus in Luke xvi. 19—26 literally. 
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Exposition of the 
descended, that He might manifest Himself to patriarchs and 
prophets*, and in which He preached” at the same time to “the 
spirits in prison®.” The faithful are supposed by these persons, 
to await in this Elysium the joy of the Resurrection: because 
they contend that until that day none can ascend into heaven’. 
Others admitted that Christ descended, that we might not de- 
scend, to Hades®; but maintained that the Old Testament saints 


at His Resurrection passed from thence into Paradise above’. 
The connection between these two places is evidently a gra- 
tuitous and unfounded hypothesis*; since no one can seriously 


Velis ac nolis et supplicia jam dlc et 
refrigeria; habes pauperem et divitem. 
Tertull. de Anim. c. 58. Of. Campbell, 
Prel. Diss. vi. 8§ 20, 21. 

® Compotes sui faceret. Tertull. de 
Anim. c. 55. 

b 6 Kupios ednyyeNloaro Kal trois év 
“Awdov.— odxt Snrofow (who? Kaye sup- 
plies al ypadal) evdiyyedlo Oa rov Kupcov 
rots Te drokwr\bow év TE Karaxdvopng, 
pGddov 6é remednuevors kal rots év puda- 
Kj Te kal ppoupg cuvexouévors ; Clemens 
A. Strom. v1. 6, §$ 44, 45. He adds 
that as the Lord preached to the He- 
brews, so the apostles did to the Gen- 
tiles. It would be hard to find any 
trace of such a notion in the Scriptures. 
As to the first point, we are referred to 
t Pet. iii. 19; on the second, to Hermes 
(I. c. § 46). 

© Connect with this (1 Pet. iii. 19) 
the words in 2 Pet. ii. 4, concerning the 
fallen angels, ceipats {pov raprapwoas 
mapédwxev els kp'owv Tnpovpévous. In the 
twentieth chapter of Revelation, Satan 
is cast into riv dBvccov, and bound 
there with a great chain, dAvow (vv. 1, 
2), but after a thousand years is released 
out of his prison (g@vAaxfjs, v. 7). In 
Plato, Gorg. § 171, we read é “Acdou ép 
T@ Seouwrnply. In the sequel (ib. § 173) 
we have the germ of purgatory. 

d Habes et regionem inferftm sub- 
terraneam credere, et illos cubito pel- 
lere, qui satis superbe non putant animas 
fidelium inferis ‘dignas:—aspernati si 
forte in Abrahe sinu exspectands re- 


surrectionis solatium capere.—Nulli pa- 
tet celum, terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim 
clausa.— Habes etiam de paradiso a no- 
bis libellum, quo constituimus omnem 
animam apud inferus sequestrari in diem 
Domini. Tertull. l.c. (a Montanist 
tract). But elsewhere, de Res. Carn. c. 42, 
he pretends that the martyrs have a 
peculiar privilege here denied. ‘‘ Statim 
immoratur penes dominum,—scilicet Pa- 
radiso, non inferis, diversurus.’”? Some 
recent writers have argued from Acts 
ii. 34 (cf. John iii. 13), that no mortal 
has ascended into heaven; but Peter 
speaks of David’s body only, and we 
have the exceptional cases of Enoch ani 
Elijah (earnest of the coming rapture 
of the saints) unexplained. 

° Inferos adiit ne nos aderimus. 
Tertull. de Anim. c. 55. “Acéns—démrd rod 
devdés.— 1) Yuxh yuurh rod owparos wap’ 
éxewov drépxerat. Plato, Cratyl. § 43. 
“Ady Odvaros wapéSwxev. Eurip. Alcest. 
889. Death and Hades are separately 
personified in Rev. xx. 14. Christ has 
the keys of both, Id. i. 18; and they are 
alike cast into the lake of fire. xx. 14. 
It is evident that Paradise cannot here 
be included. 

f Appendices dominice resurrectio- 
nis. Jbid. Denied by the Montanist. 

§ The place of torment is called 
Gehenna in the Gospel of St Matthew, 
in allusion to the valley of Hinnom, 
where children had been cruelly sacri- 
ficed by fire to Moloch, called Tophet 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 10, whence it is used 
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maintain the occurrence of any change in the locality of the 
true Paradise. In the book of Genesis, this term confessedly 
designates that happy abode of our first parents before their 
fatal disobedience and spiritual death, whence they were ban- 
ished, with a painful experimental knowledge of the difference 
between good and evil, to till the thorny ground without, and to 
eat its produce in the sweat of their brow. Cherubims, (it is 
added) with a flaming sword turning every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life, were henceforth placed at the east of 
Eden*. We read no more of the forfeited state of enjoyment, 
until we come to the narrative of St Luke. Only in the book 
of Proverbs wisdom is symbolically represented as a tree of life 
to those who apprehend it; and in the strongly figurative lan- 
guage of Ezekiel, the king of Tyre is described as having been 
in Eden, the garden of God, and as full of wisdom and perfect in 
beauty, and the Assyrian is compared to a cedar in Lebanon, 
which all the trees in that garden envied”. Surely the contrast 
is thus more distinctly marked out between the curse brought 
upon mankind by the first Adam, and its present reversal by 
the Lord from heaven! Sin banished man from happiness and 
God; proud men vainly pretended to have raised humanity 
above the earth and mortality; but Christ brought humble 
penitents into the presence of His Father, and into the conscious 
enjoyment of His favour. And as the first-fruits of redemption 
and of His finished work, He at once introduced the renewed 
thief by His own authority® into that delight and ecstatic joy, 
of which the earthly paradise was but a striking type. The 
very day on which Adam ate the forbidden fruit, he died spiri- 
tually, and was banished from Eden; on the very day on which 
Emmanuel suffered, and thus “opened the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers,” the pardoned one entered into spiritual life and 
eternal bliss. God had walked, or manifested Himself to the 
innocent, on earth; Christ filled the Paradise above with His 
own glory. | 


figuratively in Isaiah xxx. 33. The word ® Eden signifies delight. See Gen. 


yéewva, never occurs in the Septuagint; ch. ii. and ch. iii. 

it is adopted by James iii. 6. In Luke b Prov. iii. 18; Ezek. xxviii. 13; 
xvi. 23, Hades, in which the rich man = xxxi. 8, 9. 

is tormented after his burial, seems to © ab0eyrlg. Chrys. 


be used as equivalent. 
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Any reference to Hades* would be evidently incongruous, 
and destroy all the beauty of the present figure. Nor is the 
passage of St Luke the only one to be considered. St Paul 
refers apparently for the first time in public, in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, to the abundant revelations with 
which he had been favoured fourteen years previously®. Whether 
in the body, or out of the body, whether a rapture of the Spirit, 
or a momentary separation, he could not determine: the sub- 
jective vision and the objective reality are so hardly distinguish- 
able by man in moments of intense excitement; but he was 
rapt into the third heaven and (thence*, probably) into Para- 
dise, and heard unspeakable things which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter. Whether we regard this with Origen as a single 
vision, or with others as a double one, it is evident that Para- 
dise here implies that which is most glorious and exalted, and 
not, as Wordsworth supposes, the abode of the disembodied 
saints immediately after death, in contrast with the holier and 
more permanent joy of heaven; but in either case it has no 
connection with an infernal Hades. It is above, not beneath. 
Moreover our High Priest is expressly said to have been made 
higher than the heavens, and to have “passed through” them 
into the very presence of God, at whose right hand He is seated 
in glorified humanity*. It is therefore necessarily in that lo- 


* The objection to the Montanist 
(I. c.) was: quod discrimen ethnicorum 
et Chriatianorum, si carcer mortuis idem ? 
In his earlier Apology (c. 47) Tertullian 
wrote: si Paradisum nominemus locum 
divine amcenitatis recipiendissanctorum 
spiritibus destinatum, maceria quadam 
ignez illius zone a notitia orbis segrega- 
tum, Elysii campi fidem occupaverunt. 
Plato spoke of two divisions of Hades. 
Phedon. § 2, &c. 

b ob Thy rapa dvOpdrwwv. Sdtav eriin- 
Tév Taira (2 Cor. xii.) EXeyer, d\Ad Ter 
Ladnrav xnddpevos. Chrys. 1x. 896. Hu- 
mility prevented his earlier disclosure of 
his exalted privilege. Until occasion 
rendered it necessary it would have been 
prejudicial (ib. p. 922). Compare the 
similar reticence of David and of Samuel, 
1 Sam. xvii. and xii. (Id. p. 377). 


® Clemens, Strom. v. 12, § 80. In 
Chrys. VI. 316,.Paul is described rpiw- 
pogov ovpavdv StedOwy kal els Ilapddeccoy 
elcehOav, kal pexpl ris Secmorixfs Kal 
a&mrepwoyjrov Kalédpas dvaBds. " Bengel 
says that the Hebrew dual bespoke two 
heavens, and that the revelation of the 
glory of the third, or highest, was re- 
served to the New Testament; but this 
seems fanciful. Rabbinical writers va- 
riously speak of three and of seven 
heavens. Any reference to the latter 
notion is clearly out of place here. 
Chrysostom says that God gave not 
heaven only, but both Paradise and 
heaven (Tom. III. p. 944) to the believer, 
apparently making a wrong distinction. 

4d See Hebr. vii. 26; iv. 14 (SceAnAv- 
Oéra); ix. 24; 1. 3, &e.; Mark xvi. 19, 
&c. 
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cality, “the high and holy place*,” however designated, in 
which the divine Majesty more immediately manifests itself, 
that Christ now dwells, and His people with Him spiri- 
tually, by virtue of their mystical union with Him». It is 
from thence also, that all the beams of light and love and 
sympathy, which now cheer and illumine them on earth, con- 
tinually proceed; and there that all shall hereafter meet in one 
blissful fellowship, and drink for ever “of the river of His 
pleasures°.” 

Where Christ was the apostle expected to be on his de- 
parture from the body; into Paradise, in spirit, the thief was at 
once admitted with Christ. 

Moreover, in the Apocalypse, the evangelical promise of 
eternal life’ is figuratively expressed by the gracious assurance 
that the Lord will “give to him that overcometh to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of God”*.” 
And that is subsequently described in the street of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, overhanging the pure river of God, there seen to flow 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb’. Those only who do 
His commandments, or wash their robes (in His blood)®, have 
the right (or, privilege) of entering into this city, (of which they 
are fellow-citizens with the primitive saints'of Israel"), and of 
partaking of (the fruit of) this tree. Through faith we have 
already come to the Jerusalem which is above; for it is “the 
mother of all that believe.” Amongst its inhabitants the apostle 
writing to the Hebrews specially mentions “the spirits of just 
men made perfect’,” thus intimating that he is not referring to 
its future resurrection glory, when their bodies and spirits will 
be reunited, but to its actual condition. Amongst those 
spirits,—not therefore in any part of Hades,—the penitent 
thief’s doubtless appeared with his Redeemer’s immediately 
after his decease. All alike are still waiting with us for that 
full consummation, when we shall lie down with the patriarchs 


* Isai. Ivii. 15. f Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 

b & rots érouvpavlas. Eph. ii. 6 with ® Ib. ver. 14. The true reading is 
i, 20. still uncertain. See Isai. xxvi. 2. 

© Ps. xvi. 11. h See Eph. ii. 12 and 19; Hebr. xi. 

d 1 John ii, 25. 10, &c.; Phil. iii. 20; Galat. iv. 26, 

© Rev. ii. 7. See Prov. iii. 18, cited 1 Hebr. xii. 23, rerehecwudvwv. See 


above. Phil. iii. 12. 
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and prophets in the kingdom of our God*; but all alike have at 
present absolute joy and felicity with Christ”. 

The kingdom has been compared to a banquet. It was the 
special privilege of John to lie in the bosom of his Master upon 
earth in closest proximity as his most intimate friend; and thus 
“the bosom of Abraham” (the father of Israel, on their connec- 
tion with whom the people so blindly and superstitiously relied) 
in Jewish phraseology, once adopted by the Lord", signified the 
abode of the righteous dead. To understand the term literally 
is altogether out of the question ; even figuratively the phrase 
sounds strangely to Christian hearts accustomed to seek and to 
find their happiness in Jesus, and to repose in His bosom alone, 
even as He is described in the bosom of His Father. There is 
our Paradise ; none other is conceivable. 

It has seemed difficult to reconcile His immediate entrance 
into that rest with the article of our Creed, which represents 
Christ's descent into Hades, unhappily rendered Hell, and which 
seems to be established by sufficient evidence from the Scrip- 
tures. Is not the solution of this difficulty to be found in the 
distinction between soul and spirit ? 

The same Greek word is indifferently rendered life and 
soul 4; it is sometimes doubtful which is most correct®. It is 
admitted that the jlesh of the Christ never saw corruption, and 
that His sow! was not left in Hades’ But on the cross, before 
He laid down His life (or, His soul) that He might take it 


* Matth. viii. 11; Luke xiii. 28, 29. 

b When God translated Enoch, and 
Elias was carried up in a chariot to 
heaven, they seem not to be conveyed 
to a place where there is no vision of 
God; and yet it is most probable that 
Moses was with Elias as well before as 
upon the Mount; nor is there any rea- 
son to conceive that Abraham should 
be in a worse place than Enoch was, 
having as great a ‘‘testimony that he 
pleased God” as Enoch had. Pearson. 

° It seems obvious that the whole 
passage, Luke xvi. 19—31, is paraboli- 
cal; and parabolical language must 
never he pressed too closely. 

4 Philo distinguishes between capxds 


ux (the blood) and dvOpuwrov (7. €. the 
inner man, @ Aoyi{due0a) Yuy} which is 
awvedua. 1.207. See Deut. xii. 23. 

° Notably in Matth. xvi. 25, 26, 
yux}. Hebr. nephesh. 

f Ps. xvii. ro cited Acts ii. 27. “His 
soul was not left in hell.” Id. ver. 31. 
‘He descended into the lower parts of the 
earth.” Eph. iv. 9 (In the Sept. Ps. lxiii. 
10, the phrase means Hades; in Ps. 
cxxxix. 15, the womb; in Isai. xliv. 23, 
the same Hebrew is rendered, 7a dené\ca 
Tis yjs). ‘ Who shall descend into the 
the deep? (&Bvccov, as Luke viii. 31; 
Rev. ix. 1; xi. 7) that is, to bring up 
Christ again from the dead.” Rom. x. 7. 
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again®, St Luke tells us that He cried with a loud voice, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,” almost in the words of 
the 3lst Psalm, and then gave up the ghost. According to 
Ecclesiastes, when the dust returns to earth, the spirit of man 
returns to God who gave it®. It thus seems to be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the soul, or mere animal life, which is in the 
blood‘, according to the triple distinction, indicated by the 
apostle to the Thessalonians, apparently implied in the epistle 
to the Hebrews ®, and recognized by Origen, though in ordinary 
language usually ignored. The one is alike invisible and un- 
conscious, whatever may be its local habitation after death, until 
revived at the Resurrection; the other never dies, or loses its 
consciousness, we believe, whether in Paradise or in prison.. 

The Psalmist cries, “God will redeem my soul from the hand, 
or power of the grave” (or, Hades)‘; but why? “He shall 
receive me”—where? “to glory.” As we interpret his lan- 
guage® God’s receiving his spirit which he commended to him, 
and which soars aloft when severed from the body to a glorious 
rest, is the pledge of the former. For God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living, the consciously living, for surely He 
could not be a God in covenant, a fountain of grace and of enjoy- 
ment to those who were lying insensible to His very being; and 
yet He declared Himself to be the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, long after their decease, and announced this 


® John x. 17, 18. His soul was trou- 
bled, xii. 27, and sorrowful even unto 
death. Mark xiv. 34. 

b wvetua. Hebr. ruach. étérvevee, 
Luke xxiii. 46 (Mark xv. 37). In Matth. 
XXVll. £0, A¢fjxe 7d wvedua: John xix. 
30, mapédwxe 7d xv. Stephen cried, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit, —and fell asleep. 
Acts vii. §9, 60. Of Ananias, Sapphira, 
and Herod, Id. v. 5; xii. 23, é&éyputey 
is written. ; 

° ch. xii. 7. In ch. iii. 2 the spirit 
of a beast is said in contrast to go 
downward to the earth ; then mau’s spirit 
cannot go to Hades. Euripides adopted 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras, and there- 
fore says that at death the body returns 
to the (dust, or) earth, and the spirit to 


the cether whence it came. Suppl. 532— 
§34, 1147. In Androm. v. 535, ddnv 
XObviov KaraBjoy simply means he shall | 
die. 

d Genes. ix. 4; Levit. xvii. 10, 14. 

© 1: Thess. v. 23; Hebr. iv. 12. 

f Hebr. sheol, Ps. vii. 5. In Rev. 
vi. g the souls under the altar are repre- 
sented as crying unto God for vengeance 
upon their persecutors, reminding us of 
Gen. iv. 10, or the cry of Abel’s blood. 
The souls are again mentioned, Rev. xx. 
4, previous to the first Resurrection, 
when vengeance has been consummated. 
Cf. Luke xviii. 7, 8. 

& Exod. iii. 6; Matth. xxii. 31, 32; 
Mark xii. 26, 27; Luke xx. 37, 38. ™ 
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as His memorial unto all generations. The Lord urges this 
language, not as an evidence of their life, but as a proof that 
‘there would be aresurrection of the dead*, because their present 
felicity is only a guarantee of that future glory then to be 
revealed, and that resurrection will alone exhaust the meaning 
of that declaration. The consciousness of the departed is dis- 
tinctly intimated in the 16th chapter of St Luke, as the promi- 
nent point illustrated by its parabolical expressions”. 

We have already referred to the recently revived misinter- 
pretation® of a remarkable passage in St Peter. Some additional 
observations seem necessary before we close this part of our 
subject. ‘Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for (or, 
in the place of) the unjust, that he might bring us to God4, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, by 
which also He went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which sometime were disobedient, when [once] the long-suffer- 
ing of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a pre- 


paring ®.” 


* Connecting Ps. xlix. 15, vii. 5, and 
lxxiil. 24. Applying this to the Lord 
we know that the Father received His 
Spirit according to His prayer, and 
consequently, that His soul was at once 
delivered from sheol (because it was not 
possible that He could be detained by 
death, Acts ii. 24) so that His flesh could 
not see corruption. 

b An impassable gulf separates A bra- 
.ham’s bosom from the place of torment 
even in Jewish phraseology. 

© At first adopted by the Reformers, 
but the error was corrected on the re- 
vision of ‘‘ the Articles of Religion” in 
1562. 

d ‘¢ All which was necessary for our 
redemption by way of satisfaction and 
merit, was already performed on the 
cross; and all which was necessary for 
the actual collection and exhibition of 
what was merited there, must be effected 
upon and after His resurrection ; in the 
interim, therefore, there is nothing left, 
af least known to us, but to satisfy the 
law of death. This He undertook to 


That ark, and the waters on which it floated, are 


do, and did; and though the ancient 
fathers by the several additions of other , 
ends have something obscured this, yet 
it may be sufficiently observed in their 
writings ;” ex.gr.in Hilary, Tract in Ps. 
Cxxxviii, § 12, humane ista lex necessi- 
tatis est ut consepultis corporibus ad 
inferos anime descendant: quam descen- 
sionem Dominus ad consummationem 
veri hominis non recusavit. Irenzus, v. 
26. Legem mortuorum servare, &c. 
Pearson, On the Creed. It must be re- 
membered that, when the apostle gives 
a summary of his teaching to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. xv.), he specifies the 
death, the burial, and the resurrection 
of Christ, as the three important parti- 
culars ; whereas, unless the descent into 
hell had been involved in the burial, 
it should have been prominently ex- 
pressed. 

° 1 Pet. iii. 183—20. The article be- 
fore IIvedpare is to be expunged (Tisch. 
&c.); but its insertion in several copies 
proves that those who inserted it referred 
the name to the divine Spirit. It was 
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described as symbolical of the saved by the instrumentality of 
baptism. Noah was confessedly “a preacher of righteousness*,” 
and his faith, manifested in the preparation of the ark, “con- 
demned the world,” or, the ungodly, who perished miserably in 
the flood, in careless unbelief and in utter recklessness of the pro- 
phetic warning by which Enoch also had called them to repent- 
ance’. He thus “became heir of the righteousness which is by 
faith®.” They are thus a warning; and he, on the other hand, an 
encouraging example to us. Now it is certain that as the Spirit 
of Christ was in the prophets who testified beforehand of His 
sufferings’, He must have been also in those holy men of old, 
amongst whom Enoch shines with peculiar glory. It is expressly 
said that before the judgment God protested that His spirit 
should not always strive with man*. How has He most em- 
phatically striven, but in His testimony by His servants to His 
will, and by His powerful operations upon them, to call men to 
repentance’? Surely to such strivings the words of Moses must 
be referred. 

Moreover, there is a striking contrast between the flesh in 
which Christ was put to death, and the spirit by (or rather per- 
haps, in) which He was quickened®. Now it is certain that He 
who died was not quickened, until at His resurrection He 
resumed the life which He had voluntarily laid down. Accord- 
ingly, the apostle tells the Corinthians, that “ He was crucified 
through (é«) weakness, but (now) lives by (or, through) the 
power of God ;” and He describes Himself in the Apocalypse as 
“ He that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for ever- 


doubtless originally a gloss. Inver. 19 il. 4, 5. 


the true reading is simply defedéxerc. 

® Clemens, Strom. I. 21, § 135, men- 
tions, Nde nerdvovay knpvtas. See 2 Peter 
ii. §, kApuKa, as here éxjpvtev, 1 Pet. iii. 
19. But evayyedloby is used, ib. iv. 6, 
referring quite to another subject, as 
the context clearly shows. The word 
here does not necessarily imply the pro- 
clamation of glad tidings, as is evident 
from Matth. x. 27; Luke xii. 3; Eurip. 
Androm. 437 (kipuco’ dracw’ ob yap 
éfapvotmeda). 

b See Matth. xxiv. 37—39; Luke 
xvii. 26,27; and Jude 14, 15, and 2 Pet. 


° Hebr. xi. 7, xara lor. 

d +d dv avrots rvetua Xpicrod. 1 Pet. 
i, 1. 

® Gen. vi. 3. , 

f See 1 Pet. i. 12; Acts vi. 5, 10; 
vii. 51. Cf. Isai. lxiii. 10. 

® The omission of the article is clearly 
immaterial after a preposition (as in 
1 Tim, iii. 16, see Wordsworth on Co- 
loss. i. 7), and, though no preposition 
occurs here or in 1 Pet. iv. 6, our idiom 
requires its insertion in each clause, 
however interpreted. 
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more,” as the God-man who has essentially life in Himself*. 
The weakness in which he was put to death was not that of the 
body, but of the flesh, or perfect humanity which He had as- 
sumed at His incarnation”, subject to every infirmity excepting 
sin, and of every incident of our nature, whether He lived, or 
died, or revived, which was not necessarily modified by His 
divine nature. Now “as concerning the flesh,” He was “made 
of the seed of David®*,” with “a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting,” or with body, soul, and spirit, as the essential parts 
of a living man ; but the Scripture distinctly shows that it was 
not by any one, or by all of these, that He was raised from the 
dead, or quickened, but by something far greater, even the 
power of God. This might be either His own, or the Father's’, 
or the Holy Spirit’s; to each the resurrection is ascribed, for 
they are One. But Paul says expressly that He was “declared 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of 


holiness, by the resurrection from the dead,” even that holy 


“Spirit which was in Him’,” 


which God had giyen Him, not by 


measure‘, but in all His divine fulness. 

And yet, though it is evident, as Bishop Pearson remarked, 
that it was by the same Spirit (by, or) in which He was 
quickened that He preached to the spirits in prison®, St Peter 


® John x. 17, 18; ii. tg —22; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 4; Bev. i. 18 (€yevdéunv vexpds,— 
tv elu); Joho v. 26 (even as the Father) 
with xi. 25; xiv. 6. 

b John i. 14, 6 Adyos capt eyévero. 
Hebr. v. 7,-“‘in the days of His flesh.” 
Chrysostom says on 2 Cor. v. 16 that 
when odpé refers to man it signifies a 
state of sin; when to Christ, a state of 
subjection to the innocent infirmities of 
humanity, from which He is now exempt. 
1x. 819. 

© Rom. ix. 5; i. 2. 

@ Rom. viii. 11; x. 9; vi. 4; 1 Pet. 
i. 21, &. 

* Rom. i. 3. Wordsworth says, “this 
rendered it impossible that He, the 
Holy One of God, should be holden by 
the bonds of the death and the grave, 
and see corruption.” 

f John iii, 34. Cf. Acts x. 38; Isai. 


lxi. 1, &e. 

® Wordsworth refers the flesh to His 
body, or the earthly part of our nature, 
and the spirit to His human spirit, which 
he strangely represents as endued with 
new powers of vitality by death/ If so, 
the man Christ never died. His death 
was quite of a different character from 
ordinary death! The contrast too is 
plainly between death and resurrection, 
the invariable sense of the term quick- 
ened, (see Eph. ii. 1, §, whether literal 
or spiritual) and this in respect to the 
one individual Christ. How absurd to 
suppose that He was at one and the 
same time quickened and put to death, 
in different parts of His human nature, 
or that His human spirit, which never 
died, nor could die, but was received by 
the Father, was alone quickened! More- 
over, we have a similar contrast in 
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is said to describe an actual journey® to Hades for that purpose. 
Many confess their ignorance as to the object of such preaching ; 
but Wordsworth boldly says that “new comfort was thus minis- 
tered to them.” This is clearly impossible. Those to whom the 
apostle immediately refers were the wicked antediluvians, who 
“knew not until the flood came and swept them all away” into 
perdition. It seems impossible to explain such a specific refer- 
ence except by limiting the affirmation in the context to the same 
persons. Warning by the Spirit of Christ was given to all. Noah 
and his family were saved; the rest perished. The result in 
each case is pregnant with solemn instruction to us. 

A contrast is drawn in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
between the first or earthly Adam, whose image we all bear, 
“who was madea living soul>,” and the second man from heaven, 
whose image His people shall bear in the Resurrection, who was 
a quickening spirit; the first ypuysxos, the last avevpatixes‘, 
fur He had something to which the other was a stranger, far 
nobler, and more divine. But this belonged to Him not as man, 
but as the Son of God, and even that principle or spiritual 
nature, to which St Peter refers, by which even before His in- 
carnation He had inspired the prophets, and through which 
by the instrumentality of His servants He preached to the spirits 
now in prison, awaiting the resurrection of damnation, and now 
continually gives life to perishing sinners under the muinistra- 
tions of the Gospel of His grace. 


1 Tim. iii. 16, where the mystery of 
godliness (contrast that of iniquity, or 
Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 7) is represented 
as ‘“‘manifested in the flesh and justi- 
fied in the spirit,” where the flesh 
must refer to the incarnation, and His 
life of humility, philanthropy, obedience, 
and wonder-working love upon earth 
before He was ‘“‘made sin for us”’ (2 Cor. 
v.21; Galat. iii. 13, &c.), and His jus- 
tification in the spirit to His glorious 
Resurrection, by which His Sonship (as 
above), His perfect righteousness, and 
His Father’s acceptance of His work 
‘‘through the Eternal Spirit” (Hebr. ix. 
iq) was plainly attested (Rom. iv. 25). 
* Much stress is laid upon ropevéels, 


as repeated in ver. 22, but els there fol- 
lows; whereas, no locality is specified 
here, and the word is equally applicable 
to the operation of the Spirit, as to 
personal action, and this is admitted by 
Alford to be the force of é\@dv in Eph. 
ii. 17; and sopevépevor, though not ab- 
solutely redundant, as Grotius says it is 
in Luke viii. 14; Matth. ix. 13; xxv. 
16, &c., it evidently is not designed in 
such places to mark local movement as 
a leading idea. 

» Gen. ii. 7. Hebr. ‘‘ nephesh.” 

° 1 Cor. xv. 44—49, mveina Sworror- 
ody. In Wisdom xv. 11 both puxh evep- 
yotoa and mvetpa Swrixéy are ascribed 
to man. 
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[6.] (vv. 27—30). That his confidence may not be disap- 
pointed, and that the faith and joy of his brethren may be stead- 
fast, the apostle proceeds to exhort them to Christian consistency’*, 
and especially to hearty co-operation in holy conflict for the cause 
of the Gospel in the midst of an opposing world. Some unpleasant 
disputes, or dissensions, had arisen, to which he only alludes?, 
because they might have been aggravated by explanations or 
details, but which he earnestly deprecates as unworthy of their 
high and heavenly calling, and calculated to give the adversary 
an advantage over them, or to excite prejudice against the 
truth. It was most desirable to restore perfect harmony in the 
Church, in order that all its members might more zealously and 
actively co-operate together in the propagation of the Gospel. 
To behold such grace amongst them, or to receive favourable 
reports respecting them from others, St Paul eagerly longed. It 
is a shame for brethren to “fall out by the way*;” but nothing 
is more excellent or more pleasant than their dwelling together 
in unity ;—pleasant as the anointing oil upon the head of Aaron, 
running down to the skirts of his garments; excellent, as the 
refreshing and invigorating dew upon the mountains. On such 
united families alone the Lord commands His blessing of ever- 
lasting life‘, 

The rage of our enemies, however numerous and formidable 
in themselves, need not terrify, as they cannot hurt, a band of 
united Christians”. It is true, they may misunderstand us, and 
even regard our steadfastness as a token of our perdition ; but 
we know the contrary. Such misapprehensions were peculiarly 
rife in the apostolic age. To dispense with altars, images, and 
sacrifices‘, was denounced by idolaters as an act of pure 
atheism ; to impugn, or even to neglect, the national faith, the 
supposed bulwark of the state, raised suspicions in the minds 
of ancient statesmen ; to introduce new laws, rites, and customs, 
on their own authority, in direct contravention of existing insti- 
tutions in daily use, hallowed by the practice of ages, appeared 
dangerous to magistrates, as positively illegal in itself, most 
offensive to the prejudices of the multitude, and, as such, found 


® See 1 Thess. ii. 12; Titus ii. ro. ® See 1 Pet. iii. 13—16, &c. 
b See ch. iv. 2. £ Celsus reproached them for having 
° Gen. xlv. 24. neither temple nor altar, neither image 


ad Ps, cxxxiii. nor picture. Origen, c. Cels. lib. 8, c. 17. 
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to excite constant tumults; to set forth a crucified Man as the 
object of adoration, and to teach the doctrine of a resurrection, 
seemed intolerable foolishness to proud philosophers, who looked 
with the utmost scorn on the active missionaries of such a 
creed ; but to adhere to this strange and novel system of reli- 
gion, and still to propagate it, in defiance of their ndicule, and 
of the threats and arguments of those in authority, could be no- 
thing less in their view, especially in the case of poor and 
uneducated men, than irrational presumption and culpable 
obstinacy, which merited as such the severest punishment’. 
Mere speculation of any kind might have been freely indulged 
without remonstrance ; practical innovations could not be tole- 
rated. To inculcate them without worldly power, against the 
authority of the state and the judgment of philosophers, and to 
suffer rather than abandon them, seems to have been regarded 
as that kind of infatuation, which the Roman adage connects 
with a divine purpose to destroy. In reality it was a gracious 
token and earnest of salvation, vouchsafed to those despised 
Christians by God Himself, by whose special favour they had 
been so established in the faith, and privileged to suffer rather 
than abandon it. 

The apostles had departed from the Jewish council, not in 
the least intimidated or discouraged by their threats and unjust 
usage, but rather “rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame” for the sake of Christ, or in His service. St 
Peter exhorts us to follow this example whenever we are perse- 
cuted or afflicted on His account. Suffering here is the common 
lot of humanity, from which none can claim exemption, as all 
history and experience testify”; it is also the appointed school 
of God, in which He prepares and perfects His saints, that they 
may be worthy, or meet, to inherit His kingdom®. Moses him- 
self esteemed the reproach of Christ (to which we are called) 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; and all the saints 
enumerated in the epistle to the Hebrews as “ having obtained 
a good report through faith,” and as men of whom “the world 
was not worthy,” passed through similar persecutions and trials 


* See Pliny, Zp. x. Hebr. x. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 3, 4. See 
b Chrys. IX. 1312, 1315. oh 1 Thess. iii. 3, 4; Actes xiv. 22; Rom. 
° Actes v. 41; 1 Pet. iv. 12—14; viii. 17, &c, 
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in the service of the God of Israel*. If borne patiently, the cross 
works out for us “a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory,” to which our light and momentary tribulations? (for such 
they really are) cannot be worthily compared. The Spirit of a 
gracious God already rests upon us, an earnest of His nghteous 
judgment of our cause. And the greater our need of support, at 
any time, the more we shall have to do with Him, the nearer 
we shall be brought to Him, and the more will His throne of grace 
become our resting-place, the more delightful the contempla- 
tion of His glory, the more endeared to us His word as a 
rich storehouse of consolation, abounding with precious promises, 
which can never fail or disappoint us. 

Sufferings, moreover, serve to wean us from the things of 
time and sense, the ashes and broken cisterns of the world, and 
thus gently constrain us to live more and more upon His fulness, 
as a fountain of living waters, who will never permit His people 
to hunger nor to thirst, nor the heat nor the sun to smite them, 
in the way of holy comfort, in which He guides the objects of 
His enduring mercy®. When the furnace is necessary for their 
good, He is still with them, not only that the fire may not 
injure them, but that it may effectually purge away their dross, 
and cause their graces to shine forth more brightly, or enable 
them to reflect His image more perfectly. Or, as Chrysostom 
well observed, affliction renders the strong man yet stronger, as 
the tempest-driven trees on the loftiest mountain are most 
firmly rooted4, or as the waves shake not the rock, but are only 
dashed the more to foam, the greater the violence with which 
they rage®. | 

Bishop Hopkins says, “the more a Christian bears, the more 
he is enabled to bear; his nerves and his sinews knit and grow 
strong under his burdens;” therefore also, “count it all joy, 
when ye fall into divers temptations” (James i. 2). For, 


* Hebr. xi. 26, &c. with xiii. 12, 13; 
X. 33- 

b 4 Cor. iv. 16—18; Rom. viii. 18. 
See Ps. xxx. 5; 1 Pet. i. 6; Rev. iii. 20. 

° See Isai. xlix. ro with John vi. 35, 
&e. 

@ Tom. I. p.64, &c.; Tom. v. p. 209. 
See the homily on Rom. v. 3 (ib. 199, 
&c.), where he says, évrpudjocwney 77 


Aéfet Boaxelg prev odoy, wodAhv 5é judas 
wasdevotoy pirocoplay. See Job xxiii. 
10 (ib. Tom. Iv. p. 786). But tribula- 
tion thus profits those only who stand 
in a state of grace. 

* Tom. Iv. p. 763. Tdv dydvwr 4 
wpocbikn xpocbixny cot Sliwaw loxvos. 
p. 758. 
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“if God confirm and augment thy patience under sufferings, 
sufferings are mercies, afflictions are favours. He blesseth thee 
by chastisements, and crowneth thee with glory, even while He 

_seems to crown thee with thorns.” The martyr Philpott wrote 
emphatically, in a time of sorest trial, the terrible Marian perse- 
cution (1555), “ When they imprison our bodies they set our 
souls at liberty with God: when they cast us down, they lift us 
up. Believe me, my dear sister, there is no such joy in the 
world as the people of God have under the cross, I speak from 
experience.” 

The brethren at Philippi had already suffered; but they 
had only endured the same conflict which they had seen St Paul 
enduring so heroically, when he was among them, and which 
they now heard to be his constant experience ; and common 
afflictions are a powerful bond of union, and a strong incentive 
to love in believers thus privileged to be conformed to their 
Lord Himself; for He too was “made perfect through suffer- 
ings.” But the faith through which all real blessings are re- 
ceived, and all trials transmuted into mercies, or into whole- 
some medicines for our souls*, is a “gift of God,” as the apostle 
here also emphatically asserts». Under this impression the 
disciples cried to the Lord, when a difficult commandment had 
been set before them, “Increase our faith‘;” thus clearly recog- 
nising in their Master the superhuman power of working 
inwardly on their minds, developing their faculties, expanding 
their thoughts, and giving them a clearer insight into spiritual 
and eternal realities, .No miracle can be greater than this. 

But God works by means. He gives sufficient evidence of 
His love, and of the truth of His Gospel; He sends His ambas- 


* Beneficia multa tristem et asperam 
frontem habent, quemadmodum urere 
et secare, ut sanes. Seneca, de Benef. v. 
20. vocotvrwy larpelac 9 tyrawbvrwv 
yupvacta, Simplicius (cited by Barrow). 

b See on ver. 6; James i. 17; Eph. ii. 
8. Cf. Acts xvi. 14. ‘°A gift of the Holy 
Ghost, working within us an assent unto 
that which by the word is propounded to 
us.” Pearson (by an internal illumi- 
nation in the soul). It was so deter- 
mined, as he tells us, in the second 


Arausican council, on the ground of 
this text and the two other passages of 
St Paul here cited (4.D. 529). 

© Luke xvii. 5. Have we not all 
need of this cry? The poor father in 
St Mark ix. 24, appealed to the com- 
passion of the Lord, when he so affect- 
ingly exclaimed with tears of deep 
emotion, because distrustful of his own 
heart and eager for a blessing, ‘‘ Lord, 
I believe, help thou my unbelief.” Can 
we do otherwise? 
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sadors to announce this earnestly, diligently, and lovingly, as 
themselves convinced of its surpassing excellence, and actually 
experiencing its light, power, and sweetness, in their own souls ; 
for “faith cometh by hearing";” and few can listen unmoved to 
glad tidings sympathetically proclaimed. The word of God is 
its own witness. It takes hold of the heart and conscience ; it 
becomes a mighty power, “as a hammer” breaking the rocky 
heart in pieces, as “a fire” consuming its idols; it beats down 
strongholds; it brings every thought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ ; it imparts spiritual life to the soul °. 

The Greek philosophers ridiculed the notion of faith inde- 
pendently of demonstration as vain and contemptible‘; but they 
seem to have overlooked the distinction between matters of fact‘ 
and of opinion, or between a competent witness and a mere theo- 
rist. The Gospel never challenges our acceptance of speculative 
notions, but simply our affiance in a divine witness, proved to 
be authoritative by accumulated evidence of His power, faithful- 
ness, and love. Faith® is the natural effect of such evidences, 
or “of the power of truth on a mind free from malice, obsti- 
nacy, and prejudice ;” that our minds are not free from these is 
our guilt and our condemnation ; we “love darkness rather than 
light, because our deeds are evil;” grace alone can emancipate 
us from this blindness, 

(7.] Gi. 1—4) Alas! how prone has fallen man ever 
proved, even under the softening and elevating influences of 
the Gospel, to dispute with his brethren, and by such dissen- 
sions to grieve a God of love. The earnestness with which the 
apostle here resumes the subject, and once more most solemnly 
and affectionately, by the most urgent pleas, enforces unanimity, 


* Rom. x. 17. les témoins se font égorger. Pascal. 


b Jerem. xxiii. 29; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5; 
and see John vi. 63. 

° Origen, c. Cels. I. 9. Kevhv xal 
BdpBapov. Clemens, Strom. 11. 2,§8. Nec 
enim decebat...ut cum Deus ad hominem 
loqueretur, argumentis assereret suas 
voces, tanquam fides ei non haberetur ; 
sed, ut oportuit, est locutus, quasi 
rerum omnium maximus judex; cujus 
est non argumentari, sed pronunciare 
‘verum, Lactantius, /nst. III. 1. 

d Je crois volontiers les histoires dont 


The marvel is not that the Church 
overcame, but that it overcame its active 
enemies by its patient suffering. Chrys. 
111. 666. 

© éxovovos rpdrAnyes. Clemens, Strom. 
II. 2, 8 (a voluntary anticipation, Kaye, 
p. 133). Cf. Anthony ap. Neander, 
Gesch. 11. 456. Even Philo calls impli- 
cit faith in God the work of a great 
and Olympian mind, superior to all the 
allurements of the world. Op. 1. 485, 
486. . 
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proves that the conduct of the parties subsequently named 
hati occasioned much anxiety to his sensitive mind, and that he 
greatly dreaded the working of such impure leaven. Evil must, 
if possible, be crushed in the bud; “the beginning of strife is as 
the letting out of water;” none can say how far the turbid flood 
might extend, and carry devastation over the green pastures of 
the flock. 

Much of disorder and of error as he had to correct amongst 
the Corinthians, it is very notable how he dwells in the first 
place on their want of unanimity, and the sad feeling of eager 
partisanship which prevailed amongst them; and that in the 
language of most earnest entreaty and solemn remonstrance*. 
Was it that the painful recollection of his own altercation with 
“the beloved Barnabas’ rendered him so exquisitely sensitive 
on this point? All alienation of heart, or even of sentiment, 
amongst brethren seemed to him a painful indication of carnal 
feeling, a sad breach of Christian love; a dangerous severance 
of the only “bond of perfectness,” and an evident violation of 
the true “unity of the Spirit.” 

This is now a trite theme. We speak of separate churches® 
in the same locality, and of denominations and setts, as if they 
were the normal state of Christianity ; almost glorying in our 
shame ; accounting it bigotry, or folly, to deprecate such obvious 
evils, as unjustifiable and sinful in themselves; multiplying 
them on the slightest pretence; and sometimes even separating 


* See 1 Cor. i, 1o—13; iii. 1—8, 21, 
22; iv. 6; xi. 18 with Rom. xvi. 17, 18; 
Eph. iv. :—3, &¢. 

b Mentioned Galat. ii. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 
6. The dispute is related Acts v. 36— 
40. It seems to have been overruled 
to the good of the church and the wider 
diffusion of the truth by divine grace, 
Chrys. 1V. 962, 964, 965. 

° It seems important to keep in 
mind that the original word thus ren- 
dered properly means ‘‘ an assembly,” 
and was in constant use amongst the 
Greeks to describe the political meetings 
of the citizens to discuss the affairs of 
the state, as ‘‘called out,” or summoned 
for that purpose, either periodically 


(évvbpm éxxrnolg, Acts xix. 39), or for 
special causes. Moses is said (Acts vii. 
38) to have been in the church in the 
wilderness with the Angel which spake 
to him in the mount Sina. The con- 
gregation of Israel (Exod. xvi. 22, &c.) 
is called in the Hebrew haedah, from 
ed a witness, in the Septuagint usually 
rendered guvayery}, an assembly (how- 
ever loosely connected, Vitringa); but 
another term, Kahal (to assemble toge- 
ther) is of frequent occurrence (Lev. iv. 
14, &c.), generally, but not invariably, 
rendered éxxAynola, and this is said to 
be expressive of the whole people, as 
bound together and constituting a state 
(Trench). , 
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from those still acknowledged to be Christian brethren, on Buy 
ground of the least defect, real or imaginary, in their mode %f 
public worship, as if to doso were a solemn duty and an exalted 
privilege. As if the Lord would have sacrifice and not mercy 
now, and required us to “strain out a gnat” in the pursuit of 
imaginary perfection, without any reference to the grand prin- 
ciples which such an attempt would lead us to violate. And yet 
we all admit that our blessed Lord, whose we all profess to be, 
prayed not only for His immediate disciples, but for all who 
should subsequently believe on Him through their word, “ that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” 

Is it not obvious that what is to affect the world must be 
something visible; not a unity independent of ourselves ; a unity 
of interest in the love of God; but a unity lovingly and ha- 
bitually manifested alike in word and deed; a unity of senti- 
ment, affection, and exertion? But now men openly sneer, 
and say that “Christians hate one another for the love of God,” 
as they hear brother railing at brother, deriding his ignorance, 
imputing evil motives, assailing some of his outworks, or pecu- 
liarities, as if they were the strongholds of Satan himself, as it 
were claiming infallibility for his own opinions, and full of deno- 
minational pride, as if the hope of the Church, or the honour of 
Christ, or the salvation of souls, depended on the adoption of 
this or that particular view of truth, or this or that favourite 
rule of internal government, or mode of worship*. And yet an 


® “The saints are not Christ; there Lord’s secret ones, and affirmed that 


is no misjudging in Him, there is much 
in us; and a doubt it is, if we shall have 
fully one heart, till we shall enjoy one 
heaven. I think not much of a cross, 
when all the children of the house weep 
with me and for me; and to suffer when 
we enjoy the communion of the saints 
is not much; but it is hard when saints 
rejoice in the suffering of saints, and 
redeemed ones hurt, yea even go nigh 
to hate, redeemed ones.” Rutherford 
(Letters, 319). Yet the good man re- 
presents Cromwell and his army as 
fighting in an unjust cause against the 


neither sectaries (independents) nor ma- 
lignants (cavaliers) should ever be in- 
strumental to save the Lord’s people or 
to build His house, and anticipated their 
final overthrow by his friends! (1650. 
id. 324)—equally misjudging as others. 
How delightful it is to turn to the loving 
and conciliatory words of the admirable 
Howe. “Of every differing party in 
circumstantial matters, I do particularly 
know some persons by whom I find my- 
self much excelled in far greater things 
than is the matter of that difference :— 
being thereby, though I cannot find I 
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apostle says, “If any man think that he knoweth anything, 
hé knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know,” and our com- 
mon Lord affirms, “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” For “knowledge 
puffeth up; but charity edifieth*.” This is to ourselves a neces- 
sary evidence of our adoption into the family of God; and love 
ever binds us together in closest fellowship, prompting us if 
possible to break down old partition walls, where such un- 
happily exist, and to insist upon the fewest possible terms of 
intercommunion, that we may the better unite together in the 
great work of evangelismg the world, and glorifying God. 
Union is strength. Satan’s art is to divide and conquer’. We 
have all mutual need of each other. Moses himself was not ° 
ashamed to take counsel of Jethro, nor to record it for our bene- 
fit’. The wisest of us may learn something from our weakest 
brethren. 

_ The apostle had implicit, confidence in the personal attach- 
ment of all the brethren at Philippi to himself, as their spiritual 
father. Let them all act together as members of one family. 
He appeals with fervent affection to their knowledge and experi- 
ence of the vital truths of the Gospel to enforce his exhortation ; 
urging “four great points, two objective—in Christ and of the 
Spirit,—and two subjective,—love, and affectionate as well as 
compassionate emotions, rendering it at once powerful and 
touching*.” They were sufferers, but they had experienced con- 
solation in Christ, or derived encouragement from faith in His 
Name; and He is ever ready to “comfort those that are cast 
down.” They were assailed by many external foes, and knew 
how bitter was their enmity; among themselves mutual love 
had been the more endearing, and was still felt to be peculiarly 


err in these matters, constrained to have 
some suspicion lest I do; and to admit 
it possible enough that some of them 
who differ from me, having much more 
light in greater matters, may have so 
in these also.” (Life, by H. Rogers, 
ch, §.) 

* See 1 Cor. viii. 1, 2; John xiii. 
35; 1 John iii 14; v. 1, &c. 

b Philo, de Cant. § 15 (cited by Beau- 
sobre), represents Moses as aiming to 


establish in Israel dudvoray, xowwvlav, 
dpoppoctvyv, kpdow 40av. Cf. Joseph. 
c. Apion. Il. 17, TOv wodtr&v wrpds &dAd7}- 
Aous &y dwract cupguvlay. Chrysostom 
speaks of schism as peculiarly the fault 
of women. It was said that martyrdom 
itself would not cancel such a sin. IX, 
1007, 1009. 

© Chrys. 1X. 873., 

d Alford. 
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soothing. There was alienation from the world ; but there was 
sweet fellowship in the Spirit® with the hearts and prayers of 
their brethren throughout the earth; for loving thought bridges 
over distant spaces. They had known the pity and compassion 
of God in Christ; it was “all their desire, and all their salva- 
tion;” and they had learnt to emulate His bowels and mercies, 
and to exhibit kindness and compassion to the utmost of their 
power. With such experience, how could they bear to quarrel 
and dispute with one another, and thus cause heartburnings, 
bitterness, and angry feeling; how could they willingly regard 
any one, or do anything, in a contentious, self-seeking, and 
vain-glorious spirit ; or how could they forbear to gratify their 
loving teacher, and thus fulfil or perfect his joy in them, or 
comfort and encourage him under his present trials by studied 
uianimity, mutual love’, and harmonious and accordant senti- 
ments? The adoption of four almost synonymous expressions 
here displays the eagerness and fervour of the apostle, and the 
fulness of his soul’. 

To maintain a loving and peaceable spirit, we must needs be 
meek and lowly; for pride is the prolific mother of contention. 
Men are offended because others neglect, or seem to neglect, 
them, or reject their opinions, or disregard, or even sneer at 
their prejudices. Brethren should not act so inconsiderately to- 
wards each other, but in lowliness of mind® each esteem other 
‘better than themselves, “not each regarding his own interest or 
concerns, but each also the things of others,” respecting their 
feelings, their sentiments, and even their prejudices, consulting 
their interests, desirous of their welfare, with kind consideration ° 


bearing and forbearing, and thus casting off by true and prac-  . 


tical piety that narrow and degrading spirit of ordinary selfish- 


* See 2 Cor. xiii. 14. exclusively or supremely, must over- 


b dpolws Kal grey Kal gireicPa. 


° “Fulfil ye my joy that ye mind 
the same thing, having the same love, 
in union of soul, unanimous.” Alford. 
But 7d &v—following 76 atrd3—gpovobvres 
must be emphatical. Literally, ‘‘ mind- 
ing the one thing :” is that the favour 
or glory of God, in which all alike have 
an equal interest, and which, if regarded 


come self-will and self-love? Philo, 1. 
538, says, Kxaxdv péyicroy ¢idaurlay 
dyab@ rerelp OeoceBelg StwHodvrat. Ob- 
serve the constant recurrence of the verb 
gpovetv. See l. 7; 11. 5; 10. 16, 19; Iv. 
2, 10, a8 applied to the actings of the 
mind and inclination of the will. Camp- 
bell refers it here to affections, not to 
opinions. 
d See Eph. iv. 2. 
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ness, which exalts a man’s own sentiments, perhaps a foolish 
idiosyncrasy, into almost infallible oracles, and which prompts 
him to seek his own gratification as if it were of paramount 
importance. 

No greater joy can be imagined than that of imparting joy 
to another, and we know that it has ever been the prominent 
characteristic of a true Christian to seek above all things to do 
good to his fellows®. That active benevolence, which was so 
beautifully conspicuous in the character of Job, has been ex- 
tensively manifested in the recent history of the church. Our 
light, our gifts, our graces, and all our talents, are given or en- 
trusted to us as stewards for the benefit of others’. We should 
cover their faults with the mantle of charity, and, instead of ex- 
alting ourselves and giving prominence to our own peculiarities 
of judgment or of character, endeavour to please and edify them 
by humble self-denial and apt condescension to their infirmi- 
ties’, This is the exhibition of true strength; this is the only 
way to real and lasting pre-eminence®. , No man may live unto 


himself. 


[8.] (vv. 5—11) Whatever may be the practical duty in 


* The aim of the Gospel is to deliver 
us from the weakness of nature, which 
is selfishness, and elevate us into the 
strength of Christianity, which is sym- 
pathy, practical sympathy, active love. 
Hugh M'‘Neile. Even Epicurus said, 
rob «5 rdoxew Td ed rocety ob pdvov Kd)- 
cov, AANA Kal Wdcov eTvar. Plat. de Conv. 
Philos. The words of Emmanuel are 


_ familiar: it is more blessed to give than 


to receive. Acts xx. 35. 

bd gworhp Ews dy éaurdv gurtlfe 
pbvov obx ay ely dworhp. Chrys. IV. 454. 

° “The path of duty is the path of 
safety.” An Athenian orator mentions 
a beautiful story in illustration of the 
divine inspection of all human affairs, 
and special regard to filial piety. It 
might be considered rather mythical 
(uvOwdéorepor), but it was well for all 
young men to hear it. An eruption of 
/Htna had occurred, and the burning 
lava threatened destruction to an adja- 
cent city. The people fled, seeking their 


own preservation, each for himself, and 
forsaking their parents; but one youth, 
seeing his aged father unable to move, 
carried him on his sboulders; but in 
consequence of the weight he too was 
left behind. Now observe the divine 
beneficence to good men. The lava, by 
a sudden divergence of the stream, 
flowed round the spot, and, whilst all 
the rest were overtaken in their flight 
and perished, these alone escaped, and 
the spot was thence called the place of 
the pious. (rdv edceBGv. Lycurgus, 
c. Leocr. pp. 159, 160.) The truth thus 
illustrated is indeed unquestionable. God 
is a stronghold in time of trouble to 
them that trust in Him; a sun and a 
shield to all that walk uprightly. (See 
Nahum i. 7; Ps. Ixxxiv. 11.) 

d Rom. xv. 1, 2; 1 Pet. iv. 8 

© Matth. xx. 26, 27, ‘“‘ Whosoever 
will be great among you, let him be 
your minister,” &.; xxiii. 11; Mark ix. 
353 X- 43) 44- 
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question, the grace and example of the Lord must be kept pro- 
minently in view. No one could be more loving, more humble, 
or more purely disinterested in all respects. He (voluntarily) 
became poor* though He was rich, and thus came into the world 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life 
a, ransom for many”,—even “to seek and to save that which was 
lost®,"—and therefore He pleased not Himself, but sought the 
good or edification of those who are enriched through His pover- 
ty’, Whatever He did or said on earth displayed the fulness of 
His condescending and self-denying love. If we are His disciples 
we must imitate His conduct and be conformed to His image, 
or be altogether like-minded; and then our mutual agreement 
and unanimity will necessarily follow, and all vain-glory, rivalry, 
and contention, cease in His Church. For as His voluntary 
humiliation for the benefit, and His agonising sufferings instead, 
of others, were acceptable to God, and have been by Him abun- 
dantly recompensed, so the unselfish and self-sacrificing disposi- 
tion which He thus manifested is set forth in this striking 
passage as an example to us. 

It is remarkable that our translators, and others*, should 
have neglected the emphatic (yap) “for” (or, “wherefore®), 
which connects this with the previous exhortations. “For let 
the same mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus:” for 
this enforces and illustrates the disposition which I have been 
recommending, that it was that of our gracious Master. See 
how He exhibited it! How sublime and yet how lovely was 
His regard to the interest of others. This is illustrated by a 
double contrast. First, there is a subsisting in the form of God, 
and the assumption of the form of a servant. Secondly, there is 
the opposition between “not thinking it robbery to be equal 
with God” whilst actually in His form, and His emptying Him- 
self,—which brings out the main force of the passage, or is the 


* drroxeuce: lit. ‘* became a beg- 
gar.” 2 Cor. viii. 9. He assumed flesh 
and blood. Hebr. ii. 16. 

b Matth. xx. 28 = Mark x. 45, \Urpov 
dyr? mo\\Gyv. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6, dyriiurpov 
brep wdvrwv. Jesus calls himself ‘the 
Son of Man,” in this place, with pecu- 
liar emphasis. 


° Luke xix. 10; Matth. xviii. 11, 
‘**The Son of Man.” 

@ Rom. xv. 2, 3 with 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

® Luther, Osterwald, Barnes, Words- 
worth, and Conybeare. 

£ Macknight. rofro ydp gpoveloOw 
éy vutv, or, as some read, gpoveiade. 
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grand illustrative point on which our attention should be fixed. 
The following words merely explain more fully what this im- 
plies, or define the extent to which His humiliation was car- 
ried. He did not this, but He did that. It was an act of free- 
will, of deliberate choice. He might have acted in either manner, 
and that without arrogance or impiety, otherwise His conduct, 
or rather the disposition in which it originated, would neither 
have been admirable nor exemplary. He positively forbore that 
which was lawfully attainable, or rather actually His own; so far 
was He from seeking self-aggrandisement that He turned away 
from His own to regard the interests of others; instead of grasp- 
Ing pre-eminence He voluntarily yielded it, and “ became poor*” 
by a mere act of grace or favour to us. 

The language of the apostle in this passage has given rise to 
much discussion from an early period in the Christian Church, 
and involves such momentous questions, or points of doctrine, 
that it demands the more careful investigation®, Chrysostom 
regarded it as fatal to all heretical opinions concerning the Son 
of God, but the Socinians still labour to reconcile it with their 
views by their peculiar glosses. May the Lord Himself graciously 
enlighten our minds that we may be enabled to grasp the whole 
truth, and live in the conscious enjoyment of the privileges, 
and in the faithful discharge of the solemn obligations, which 
the true knowledge of Jesus Christ at once imparts and imposes 
upon us. 

Assuredly it is a miserable perversion of language to say, 


that “the form of God” here indicates no more than the . 


possession of extraordinary miraculous powers, and that having 
this Jesus did not eagerly catch at, or was not eager to maintain, 
the idea of any likeness to God or equality with Him, but made 
Himself poor, or subjected Himself to the mean and abject 
state of a slave, and was made like common men,—not distin- 
guishing Himself by any outward distinctions, but placing Him- 
self on a level with the meanest of mankind,—and so humbled 
Himself to the death of the cross! For, in the first place, there 
would then have been nothing admirable in His conduct, since 


* 2 Cor. viii. 9. This illustrative Hall, entitled, ‘‘Christ’s Pre-existence, 
passage must be kept continually in Condescension, and Exaltation.” Works, 
mind. Vol. v. pp. 22—30; Vol. VI. pp. 95-123. 

b See an admirable sermon of Robert 


(CH. 111. 
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the mere thought of claiming equality with God would have 
been in a creature an act of frantic impiety, the awful character- 
istic of the man of sin, who sits in his temple, assuming to be 
God, and endeavouring to exhibit divine attributes, and to arro- 
gate to himself divine honours, “with all power and signs and 
lying wonders*.” In the second place, others besides Jesus 
exercised miraculous powers, but were never said to be in the 
form of God on that account. He told His believing disciples 
that they should accomplish yet greater works than He had 
done, because He was going to the Father®; and yet every be- 
liever has “the form of a servant,” and is taught, as we have 
seen, by the example of the apostles to call himself the servant 
of Christ. The word literally no doubt means a slave; but as 
used in the New Testament with reference to believers it never 
includes anything mean or abject, but merely subordination 
and dependence in humility and love, and devotion to the inter- 
ests of those we serve, as in the relation of ministers to their 
brethren®. And yet in truth every creature is so far the slave 
of the Creator, that he is His exclusive property, absolutely at 
His disposal, bound to accomplish His every behest, whether 
agreeable or not; and nothing can ever exempt him from this 
obligation. But again, Christ not only manifested His glory, as 
of the-only begotten of the Father, by His miracles to His dis- 
ciples’, but actually placed Himself on an equality with Him, 
as the Jews at least thought,—on that very account accusing 
Him of blasphemy and impiety°,—and. repeatedly affirmed that 
. He had come down from heaven, to the astonishment of all who 
were acquainted with His human relations’. Nay, He spoke to 


* 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 9. dmodelxvurra, 
not Aéyorra, but weipwuevoy drodelxvu- 
vat. Chrys. C’est se faire égal & Dieu 
que de prendre des titres, des honneurs 
divins. Beaus. 

> See 2 Cor. iv. 5. Cf. Galat. v. 13, 
did THs aydans Sovrevere GANjAOLS. I 
Cor. vii. 22, 6 éXevOepos kAnOels SodAdbs 
éore Xpicrov. Phil. i. 1; Rev. i. 1, &. 

© John xiv. 13. 

@ John i. 14; ii. 11. 

° John v. 17—23; viii. 56—59; x. 
33-. What offended the Jews was His 
calling God His Father in a peculiar 


sense (rarépa (Sov. Compare ldlov viod, 
Rom, viii. 32), otherwise they would 
have admitted His claim, as a common 
privilege, John viii. 41, &c.; but this 
peculiar sense made Him equal to God. 
ch. v.18. Pliny says that the Christians 
in his day sung hymns to Christ as God ; 
and Celsus pretended that it was in re- 
liance on His skill in magic_acquired in 
Egypt that He proclaimed Himself a 
God (Origen, c. Cels. I. 22). 

£ Jobn vi. 41, 42 (They murmured 
at Him). 
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Nicodemus of the Son of Man as being even then in heaven®, 
and besought the Father to glorify Him with the glory which 
He had with Him before the world was®. When, moreover, 
Philip ignorantly requested Him to show them the Father, He 
reproved him for not having yet become acquainted with His 
true character or being, emphatically declaring that whoever 
had seen Him had seen the Father also*; words to us utterly in- 
explicable, except on the lips of one truly and essential divine, 
or really “existing in the form of God,” for the utterance of 
which a mere man would have been smitten of God as a proud 
blasphemer*, Nor is this all. Not only has He declared that 
He and His Father are one®, but in the most solemn manner 
affirmed that before Abraham came into being (yéveo@ar) He is 
self-existing ; “Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
was, I am” (éyo ejur)£. Now, if we could explain away these 
statements to our own satisfaction, and prove that the Jews: 
wilfully perverted His language by some subtle glosses, certainly 
to the simple minds of Galilean fishermen utterly incompre- 
hensible, the attempt to show that He who thus spake was dis- 
tinguished by any exemplary humility, and that, instead of grasp- 
ing at equality with God, as seemed to be implied by His grand 
words, He was really placed by Himself on a level with the mean- 
est of mankind, would be palpably absurd. Instead of illustrating 
the precepts of the apostle, His character and conduct, had He 
been the most exalted of creatures, would to our minds have 
savoured of arrogance and vain-glorious assumption, indicating 
a disposition not to “esteem other men better than himself,” 


* Id. ch. iii. 13. 

b Id. ch. xvii. 5 with v. 24. Cf. 
ch. xiii. 3, &c.; 1 Cor. xv. 47. “The 
second man from heaven.” 6 xdptos in 
MSS. A, D3, J, K is omitted by Tisch- 
endorf. According to Tertullian, adv. 
Mare. Vv. 10, the heretic substituted 
‘“‘dominus” for “homo”; it rather seems 
to be a gloss crept into the text from 
carelessness. In Hebr. xii. 25, rév az’ 
ovpavdy should not be taken as implying 
‘‘that speaketh” (as in our version), 
but “ who came from heaven.” 

* John xiv. 9, éwpaxws—édpaxe. So 


he had spoken generally to the people, 
ch. xii. 45, 6 Oedpwv euée Oewpel rov 
wéuwarrd we, where the present tense is 
yet more emphatic. 

d Chrys. Vill. 643, on Acts xii. 22, 
23. 

® John x. 30. 

f John viii. 58. Compare Exod. iii. 
14. 70 dv ov ylverac dd\Ad 7d ph Oy. 
Athenag. p.§. éorl pév yap ovdéror’ ov- 
5év, del 5é ylyverat. Plato, Theat. p. 152. 
Hence the Divine first Cause is called 
6 av. St Paul says, Coloss. i. 17, éore 
(not 4v) pd wdyrwv of the Son. 
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but to claim a lofty pre-eminence over all, and therefore an ex- 
ample to be shunned, not followed, by every rational being! 

Nor are these the only words to which this remark is appli- 
cable. At the close of His ministry Christ spoke of Himself 
and of the Father in the plural number, as on a perfect footing 
‘of equality, or essentially one, and not simply so in purpose and 
affection. ‘“ We will come and make our abode with him;”— 
that “they may be one as we are,—that they also may be one 
in us”.” Is it conceivable that the meek and lowly Son of Man, 
that.is, one like unto us in all things except sin”, one “in 
the mean and abject state of a slave,” could have thus coupled 
Himself with “the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity” and dwelleth in light inaccessible®, and spoken of His 
presence and of His own as of equal importance and comfort to 
those to whose level He had reduced Himself, unless He had 
‘been really the Son of God, and therefore “very God”? 

The teaching of the apostles is clear. St Paul more than 
once calls Him the image of (the invisible) God, the bright “ir- 
radiation of His glory, and the impression of His essence‘.” 
The creation, and conservation, of all things are distinctly re- 
ferred to His agency; and these imply infinite power and wis- 
dom. And the beloved disciple sums up the teaching of his 
Master in his own explicit declarations that the Creator® “ Word 
was in the beginning with God, and was God,” though in the 
Ffulvess of time He was “made (or, became) flesh’” To be with 
God, or in the bosom of the Father, as He is subsequently de- 
scribed, evidently implies the closest possible contiguity, or 
co-eternity *. 
trepby dorw } rob elvar del SnAdrexoy Kal 


&mrecpoy elvar. Chrys. Vill. 18. He com- 
pares it to the prospect from the midst 


* John xiv. 23; xvii. It, 21. 
b Matth. xi. 29; Hebr. ii. 14; iv. 15. 
© Seo Isai. lvii. 15 ; xvi. 1, 2; 1 Tim. 


vi. 16. Clement calls the Word uvor?- 
ptov éudavés’ Beds éy dvOpdiry Kal 6 dpy- 
Opwros Oeds. Peed, Ill. 1, § 2. 

4 Hebr. i. 2, 3. dratyaopa ris 8bEns 
kal xapaxrnp ris brocrdcews avrod. 
2 Cor. iv. 4; Coloss. i. 15. See Philo, 
I. 332, oppaytds Geo, as 6 xapaxrip 
éorw dtdios Adéyos. 

* Coloss. i. 16, 17; Johni. 3; Hebr. 
i, 2. 
£ John i. 1, 2,14. & dpxp qv—ovbder 


of the broad seas, when the eye rests 
on a boundless horizon. In Gen. i. 1, 
Philo (1. 6) interprets it by rpdrov. 

8 apds rov Gedy. 1.2. 6 dy els rdv 
ké\wov (=éy kddrw or Kbdwots) Too wa- 
Tpbs. v. 18; 4.¢€. didlws,—rhv éyyi- 
tyra Tou vio Sydot. Chrys. I. 373. Tots 
xé\wrots indicating 7d cuvatdiov 7G wrarpl. 
Id. vir. 78, 79. Much discussion has 
arisen as to mpwréroxos (not mpwré- 
xrioros, a8 Chrys, observes with empha- 
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Beausobre admitted the preexistence of Christ, and yet ob- 
jected to the received interpretation of the apostle’s language. 
He partly relies upon the representation of Ambrose, or the 
deacon Hilary, who refers the words “form of God” to the 
manifestations of divine power by the Saviour, when in appear- 
ance a mere man, and “the form of a servant” not to His incar- 
nation, but to His suffering Himself to be bound, scourged, and 
crucified, though He knew that He was equal to the Father, or, 
as the critic thought, to the memorable incident recorded by 
St John, when He girded Himself with a:towel and washed the 
feet of His disciples. But the general language of the apostle 
here precludes such an allusion to a single incident; habitual 
disposition and conduct are in question; and, as Chrysostom 
long ago observed, that was an instance of condescension to a 
lowly act, not the assumption of a form*. 

It is therefore necessary to look more closely to the words - 
before us, and mark how various steps are there marked out in 
the humiliation of the Lord, since misapprehension evidently 
arises from want of due attention to these. It is premised that 
the name Jesus Christ, as Alford observed, refers to the entire 
historical personage of Emmanuel. 

First, He was in the form of God; secondly, He asswmed> 
“the form of a servant.” This necessarily implies that He 
assumed what He had not; it is not asserted that He laid aside 
His existing glory: but the form of a servant is explained by 
the following words,—“ being made in the likeness of men,” and 
again, “being found in fashion as a man.” Not that He ap- 
peared to be a man without being so in reality, as the Docete 
pretended; but that in time He became, what He was not origi- 
nally, lke men, as one of them, subject to all the innocent infir- 
mities of humanity, so that He wept and was wearied, slept and 


sis) wdons xricews. Coloss. i. 15. It everything was created by Jesus, and 


seems rightly explained in the Creed, 
“‘begotten before all worlds,” or every 
creature, though we cannot with Bp 
Ellicott (Aids to Faith, p. 443) regard 
the creeds as authoritative expositions 
of the true tenor of Scripture; and our 
Church expressly teaches the contrary, 
only receiving them because they may 
be proved to be true by Scripture. For 


He is never called a Creature, but a Son. 
Clement, Strom. VI. 17, 52, writes rd 
tryenévexov (Lord?) rijs xrloews axdons 
(of the whole creation). 

* £ovov not popphy AaBetv. See John 
xiii. 4, 5. 

b See Chrys. Vi. 193; IX. 1250, 1281. 
Becoming flesh (or, incarnate) He still 
remained eds Adyos. 
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was hungry, suffered and was troubled, as “bone of our bones, 
and flesh of our flesh.” Now, he who becomes a man is essen- 
tially a servant, as subordinate and subject to the Creator his 
Lord and Master, and then also through conformity to His law 
subject, and by love subordinate, to his fellow-men. It was as 
the servant of Jehovah, and yet as His elect or chosen One, and 
as such dealing prudently, and extolled,—and, though to the eye 
of sense without form or comeliness, and in life despised and 
abhorred, a mere servant of rulers, yet hereafter reigning tri- 
umphantly and the object of worship to those kings, and glo- 
rious in the eyes of the Holy One of Israel,—that the prophet 
had announced the Messiah*. We have seen that He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and yet unless He had 
been Lord of all®, who could justly have claimed the ministry 
even of myriads of legions of angels, the emphasis with which 
He says this would be unaccountable. But, when addressing 
those to whom He thus humbly ministered, He dropped the 
term servants, though He claimed to be their Master, and in 
lowly condescension called them friends, and even brethren’. 
And it is therefore explicitly said in this place that He emptied 
Himself, before the assumption of the form of a servant is men- 
tioned, whereas such a form is the essential condition of every 
creature, not assumed, but indefeasible. 

For He was existing in the form of God. Strictly speak- 
ing, as the Stoics truly affirmed, the Divine Being has no 
form’; He is “a Spirit.” Idolaters or allegorists might imagine 
various shapes and figures, existing or symbolical; but when 
He spoke to Israel, as Moses emphatically reminds them, “they 
saw no manner of similitude*®;” and the apostle denounces the 
inexcusable folly of those “ who changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man,” or 
to any other creature’ Literally, therefore, the form of God 


* See Isai. xlii. 1; lii. 13; lili. 2 © Deut. iv. 12, 15, dvolwua. Wisdom 
with xlix. s—g, &c.; Zech. iii. 8. Cf. xviii. 1, poppip. 
Matth. xii. 18; John vi. 38. f Rom. i. 23, duzouspare elxdvos POap- 
b Acts x. 36. Tov dvOpwmrov. Referring to the appear- 
° John xiii. 13, 14; xv. 15 (Cf. Luke ance of Jehovah to Abraham under the 
xii. 4 and James ii. 23); Heb. ii. 23. form or likeness of three men, in Gen. 


4 Lactantius, de Irdé Dei, c. 18, Cf. xviii., Philo describes Sarah as recog- 
Pliny, N. H. 11. 4; John iv, 24, nising something more venerable or 
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cannot be contrasted with the form of man; for the one is 
visible and perishable, the other indefinable and inconceivable; 
as the one is the object of sense, the other a spiritual and 
invisible essence. But the apostle speaks of His being* in the 
form of God (not having it), and, when the Lord emptied Him- 
self, of His taking the form of a servant; where the ideas pre- 
sented to our minds are evidently not of tangible substances, 
but of states and circumstances; the one that of the Creator 
in ineffable glory, the other that of the creature in essential 
weakness and imperfection; or self-existing authority in contrast 
with necessary subjection and inferiority. Beausobre” asks for 
an instance in which the phrase “to be in the form of” signi- 
fies to “have the nature of,” overlooking the peculiarity,—shall 
I say the figurative character?—of the words in question. Shape, 
likeness, bodily form, are in neither clause conceivable; but 
being in the form of God implies something to natural reason 
incomprehensible, even existence in the everlasting glory of the 
Father’, His very Image. 

This glorious Being “thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God” (or, like Him)4, or regarded this not as self-enrich- 


august than prophets or even angels in 
her visitors (dyyéAwy peraBaddévruv dwd 
wveuparicys Kal Wuxoedots otclas els 
avOpwxdbuoppov liéay. De Abrah. § 22. 
Cf. de Sept. § 5, yuvatxépopgov l5éav). In 
his view it was utterly subversive of 
piety to suppose Jehovah either to be 
dvOpwrduoppos or dvOpwroralys. De 
Plant. § 8. Cf. de Sacrif. Ab. et C. 
§ 29. 

* brdpxwv must be noted. 

b He cites numerous passages with 
unnecessary prolixity to show that nop¢h, 
eldos, and oxijua are in frequent use as 
equivalent terms. But Plato, Rep. p. 
380, uses poppe?) of the outward form 
or semblance (cf. Philo, 11.612; Joseph. 
Ant, v. 6.2; Mark xvi. 12), as opposed 
to eldos, or the true form. dpolwpa is 
distinguished from efSos in the Sept. as 
fixed and distinct. The Israelites saw 
the latter, not the former. See Exod. 
axiv. 17; Gen. xxxii. 31 (Peniel) with 
Deut. iv. 16; Exod. xx. 4. The Holy 


Ghost descended cwparixg efSe. Luke 
iii, 22. The Jews had neither heard the 
voice nor seen the shape (eldos) of God, 
nor had they His word abiding in them. 
John v. 37, 38. 

° Justin M. Apol. p. 44, speaks of 
statues in human form in heathen tem- 
ples as lifeless things, xal Oeot popphy 
ovx éxovra, elsewhere affirming that God 
has dpprrov Sdtay Kal poppip: that is, 
that His true form is ineffable glory. Is 
not this the truth? 

d 7d elva: loa Ges. Expressing equa- 
lity, not similitude. Pearson. 8 ydp dy 
wpookpOy Cee } xpetcody éorw avroi, 
} Braccov, } tcov abrG. obre Se taov obre 
kpetcady éore Oeod. Philo, 1.67. ¢fdrav- 
ros 5¢ xal dOeos 6 vols oléduevos Toos elvac 
Oeg, kal woety SoxGv & re wdoxew 
éferatspevos. Ib. 53. xalrocye rotro dperh 
7d elvas toa Geg. Chrys. II. 362. oddey 
huds toous Sep roel ws 7d evepyerety. 
Id. vii. 349. The phrase is evidently 
susceptible of either interpretation. But 
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ment", or an object of solicitous desire’. The self-satisfying 
contemplation of His own infinite and divine perfections, as 
of the only Begotten of the Father, which in part He manifested 
on earth, and will hereafter manifest in all their eternal fulness 
and glory to His glorified saints according to His word, had 
not absorbed His thoughts. “He regarded His own dignity, 
less than our salvation®” Other Scriptures prove, as we have 
seen, His equality or oneness with His Father, “touching His 
Godhead.” Had He looked only to Himself, He would have 
tenaciously claimed the continual manifestation of this, or have 
abode uninterruptedly in His primitive form or glory. But 
in self-sacrificing love the Rich One became poor, in form 
ignoble, in semblance weak, in a new and subordinate state, 
even as respects the creature; emptying Himself, veiling His 
dignity and preeminence, which was not “a spoil which He had 
seized wrongfully’,” (and as such could not be willingly re- 
nounced for a moment for fear of the consequences) nor a thing 
acquired by robbery, nor even by gift, but by His own nature, 
or inherent and indefeasible right,—a privilege neither to be 
lost nor taken away, and therefore one which might be con- 
cealed without fear*. And thus “the Lord of glory’” became 
incarnate, and, as we have already seen, a willing slave, a lowly 
minister, being made “in the likeness of men” or “of sinful 
flesh®” for the sake of others, even for us, a rebellious race of 


likeness to God is an excellence to xi. 4:—44; Chrys. VIII. 330. 


which philosophers teach men to aspire. 
Cf. Plato, Theat. § 84, 85, with Chrys., 
as already cited. 

* Alford. The heretics understood 
it as if it meant oddé yprace. Chrys. 
Joseph. c. Apion. II. 34, els Oeod diow 
kal popdhy dyéxiacay, as to heathen 
errors. 

> Barnes and others. ‘‘ Desirer ar- 
demment une chose, la rechercher avec 
ardeur, s’emparer d’un proie que l'on 
désire.” (Beaus.) 

° Hence lofty declarations are few 
and concealed, lowly ones frequent, and 
by these he drew men to himself. See 
John viii. 29, 30; Chrys. vi. 827. -In 
action He combined words of conde- 
ascension and the exercise of power. John 


d Wordsworth. 

© 00 yap dpraypov hyhoaro rip Geb- 
Tyra, ob Sedolxer wh Tis avrdv ddedetrac 
Thy plow h 7d dflwua, 5d Kal dwrédero 
atrd Oappay Sri abrd dvadijerat.—ovx 
aprdoas elxye thy apxhy, d\XAd Hvorxdp, 
ob Sedopdvny’ 6 dpwrdoas Tt Ty Uh Wpoce- 
xovrwy Kxaréxye. Tovro Sinvexds xal diro- 
GérPar ovk Av Edotro, Sedorxws cal Oappety 
ovx Exwy brép Tis Krijcews (as a slave 
asserting his independence),—6 5¢ dvad- 
alperov Exwe dyaddy Kav daxoxpurry 
rovro ob dé5ocxey. Chrys. IX. 1249; V. 
698. 

£1 Cor. ii. 8. The Prince of life, 
Acts iii. 15. 

& éy 6uouspare capxds dpaprlas. Rom. 
Vili. 3. dp. dvOpmmruv. Phil. ii. 7. 
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infatuated sinners, to fulfil the purpose of the Father in entire 
subjection to His will, even the everlasting salvation of His 
Ghurch. 

He thus appeared on earth as the Angel, “the Messen- 
ger,” sent of the Father. The beloved disciple represents Him 
continually in this character, as that in which He delighted 
to exhibit Himself to the Jews, thus more clearly illustrating 
“the form of a servant” which He had voluntarily assumed’. 
He came not in His own, but in His Father's name, in striking 
contrast with antichrist’. As the Father taught Him and gave 
Him commandment, so He spake and acted. It was His meat 
to do the will of Him that sent Him and to finish His work; thus 
He glorified Him on the earth and abode in His love, keeping 
His commandments and doing such things as pleased Him, and 
was never forsaken by Him*’. It was in this sense that He 
consistently affirmed, that His disciples would rejoice if they 
truly loved Him when He spoke of going to His Father, be- 
cause “my Father is greater than I*” Otherwise such words 
on the lips of a creature, however exalted, would have been 
preposterous and absurd; for who could ever think of compar- 
ing such a one with God,—the finite with the Infinite ? Such lan- 
guage seems also to imply that those to whom it was addressed 
needed this instruction “touching His Manhood,” or His volun- 
tary dependence in relation to the covenant of grace, because 
already convinced of His Sonship and inherent dignity®. And 
thus we find that this was generally acknowledged by the early 
heresiarchs, like Marcion, whose errors turned upon the ques- 
tion of His human, not of His divine nature, or who denied 
that He was truly manifested in the flesh, the all-important 
fact on which St John fixes our attention’, and to illustrate 
which we find so many striking instances recorded of the con- 


* See John viii. 42. éyw yap é« rod 
Beod e&FNOov, Kal axw* ob5€ yap ax’ 
éuavrov é\vAuvOa, GAN’ éxeivés pe dweé- 
oretXe, Vii. 29, wap’ avrot elut. xiii. 3, 


€i7jNOov wapd. xiii. 30; xvi. 27, 28, 30; 


xvii. 8, dwé. 

> ch. v. 43. 

° ch. vili. 28; xii. 49, 50; xiv. 31; 
iv. 34; XVii. 4; Vill. 29; xv. 10; xvi. 32, 


&e. Cf. Rom. viii. 3, 6 Oeds roy éavrod 
uvldy wéuwas. 

@ John xiv. 28. 

° For He spake repeatedly of His 
being in the Father even as the Father 
was in Him, Jobn x. 38; xiv. ro, 11; 
xvii. 21. 

f 1 John iv. 2, 3. 
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temporaneous exhibition of circumstances of peculiar glory and 
of extreme humiliation*. 

Another step is mentioned by the apostle to the Philippians, 
by some strangely confounded with the first’. Not being a 
mere man, but being found’ in fashion (or, outward semblance‘) 
as aman, which could not have been unless He had willingly 
assumed the form of a servant, He yet further humbled Him- 
self, in that lowliness of mind, which we are exhorted to emu- 
late’, in submitting or becoming obedient unto death, or, having 
become obedient, He humbled Himself so far as death itself‘ 
It 1s clearly implied that he might have avoided this catastrophe, 
if He had chosen, or had consulted His own dignity or interest, 
or asserted His authority, instead of seeking our welfare, or 
manifested, instead of still veiling His Godhead. This He has 
explicitly asserted. ‘Therefore doth My Father love Me, be- 
cause I lay down My life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself, 1 have power 
(or, authority®) to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. This commandment have I recewed of My Father.” No 
mere man could have ventured on such assertions as these; for 
man is essentially mortal; but even in these words Jesus still 
maintains the form of a servant, though at another time, even 
before His death, He emphatically designated Himself “the 
Resurrection and the Life,” as truly subsisting in the form of 
God, the great “I am.” 


* It is very remarkable that Luke His first exinanition, or éxévwoe, ver. 7, 


Xxil. 43, 44 is suppressed both in the 
Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., and is 
overlooked by Cyril. More or less dis- 
tinct references to the passage occur in 
Justin M. Dial. c. 103 ; Irenzeus, II. 22. 
2; and Hippolytus,c. Noet. 1.18. Chrys- 
ostom refers to ver. 43, Tom. V. p. 1332, 
and Tom. VI. p. 198; to the whole pas- 
sage, Tom. lI. p. 337, and more fully, 
Tom. VII. pp. 703, 713. (6 5¢ éxrevds 
edxerat Wa wh dbf bwdxpeors elvac rd 
mpayua, kai lip@res émippéovor Sid rip 
alrlay rd\w Thy adr. p. 707.) 

> For there is but one conjunction 
joining together two acts of our Saviour, 


and His further humiliation, or érazel- 
ywoe, ver. 8; the rest are all particles 
added for explication to the verbs. 
Pearson. ; 

° Note edpy9 & atrg. Phil. iii. 9. 

d See 1 Cor. vii. 31. Ody } diors 
peréwecev, 0052 otiyxuois éyévero GNA 
oxijpa éyévero. Chrys. 

° & ramrewodpootry. ver. 3. éra- 
welvwoev. ver. 8. | 

f pexpl not els. See Hebr. xii. 4. 
This last is the view of Bengel. 

8 éfovolay, John x. 17, 18. The word 
is rendered ‘‘right,” Rev. xxii. 14; right 
or privilege, John i. 12. Cf. xix. 10, 11. 
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“There was (however) one death more ignominious, more 
painful, more replete with shame and agony, than any other,— 
the lowest step to which He could possibly descend ;” but in 
choosing that “death of the cross,” to which the apostle now 
draws the special attention of the Philippians, Christ had 
respect not so much to its shame, as to the fact that it was a 
death pronounced accursed in the law of Moses; and it was only 
by “becoming a curse” in our place, in this “ hanging on a tree,” 
that he could “redeem those who were under the law from the 
the curse” impending over them as transgressors of its require- 
ments*. And therefore He cheerfully endured it, that being 
“healed by His stripes” we might be “made the righteousness 
of God in Hin,” and rejoice in the light of His reconciled coun- 
tenance for evermore’, 

“From that cross He arose to His crown, He ascended upon 
high, He was elevated to the right hand of God, that there 
might be exhibited in His Person the most wonderful contrast 
of the original dignity which He laid aside, then of the scene 
of shame and suffering which He endured, and afterwards of 
the majesty and glory, with which He invested the nature in 
which He suffered®.” But “the joy set before Him,” to which 
in that endurance He had respect, seems to have been “the 
things of others,” for whose sake He had emptied and humbled 
Himself, even the salvation of His elect, in whom He “sees of 
the travail of His soul and is satisfied‘.” And when their “num- 
ber is accomplished” the word shall be fulfilled, that “at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, of 
things in earth, and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

The allusion is evident to the prophecy of Isaiah, who repre- 
sents “a just God and a Saviour” exhorting “all the ends of the 
earth to look unto Him and be saved” as God alone, and swear- 
ing by Himself, that unto Him “every knee shall bow, every 


* Deut. xxi. 23; Galat. iii. 10, 13; signify ‘‘as a sin offering,” as in Baruch 


lv. 4, 5. i, 10. 
b See Isai. lili. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 2 © Robert Hall. 
Cor. v. 21; Ps. Ixxxix. 15, 16, &c. 4 See Hebr. xii. 2 with Isai. lili. 11. 


wept duaprlas, Rom. viii. 4, seems to 
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tongue confess®.” It is only through the grace of a crucified 
Redeemer, that we can now approach His throne with confi- 
fidence, and enjoy His blessing ; but in that day, when He shall 
come forth again a second time, manifestly “in the form of 
God,” the reconciled and the unreconciled, the saved and the 
lost, of every class and nature, or “every creature” in heaven, 
earth, and hell, shall be constrained to recognize in “the 
righteous servant of Jehovah*’,” whom men despised, and the 
(Jewish) nation abhorred*, their rightful Lord and Sovereign 
King*. 

The one act of His obedience‘ unto death is contrasted, in the 
epistle to the Romans, with Adam’s fatal transgression. By the 
latter judgment and condemnation came upon all mankind ; by 
the former, through the knowledge which faith imparts, grace 
issuing in justification unto life, comes upon all believers®. 

The exaltation of Christ,—“for the suffering of death crowned 
with glory and honour",”’—the Name given to Him, which is 
above every name, named either in this world, or that which 
is to come!, and the universal supremacy to which He is 
appointed as our glorious Head, impart to the believer the most 
joyful confidence. St Peter dwelt continually upon this point in 
his addresses to the Jews on the day of Pentecost, and sub- 
sequent occasions*. The crucified One is “glorified,” consti- 
tuted “both Lord and Christ,” “exalted to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins,” 
“neither is there salvation in any other,” Stephen beheld Him 
standing on the right hand of God, and besought Him to receive 
his spirit, and to forgive the sins of his persecutors’ For He 
is the one Mediator between God and man, our great High 
Priest, who, having offered one sacrifice for sins (available) for 
ever, has entered once for all into the presence of the Father, 
with His own blood, having purged our sins, and obtained 


* ch, xlv. 21—23. See on Acts xvi. wapdrrwyua. Cf. dtxauduara, Rev. xix. 18. 


31. & dtxalwow Swijs, Rom. v. 18 Cf. 
b Matth. xvi. 17; xxiv. 30; xxvi, iv. 25; Isai. lili. 11. 
63, 64; Rev. xix. r1—16, &c. h Hebr. ii. 7—9. 
° Isai. liiti. 11; xlii. 1, &e, i Eph. i, 20—22. 
4 Td. xlix. 7. . & Acts ii. 36; ili, 13; iv. 11, 123 v. 
.© See Rev. v. 12, 13. 31; 1 Pet, i. 21. 


f Sxalwua, Rom. v. 18, opposed to 1 Acts vii. 55 —60. 
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eternal redemption for us*, so that nothing more is now needed 
for our comfort than the application to our own hearts of the 
purifying blood”, through faith, by His Spirit. As Himself 
man, having been tempted like us, and been perfected by suffer- 
ings, He can sympathise with all our infirmities, and, as our 
righteous Advocate, as “a Priest upon His throne,” He “ever 
lives to make intercession for us,” and is thus able, in consistency 
with all the perfections of the Godhead, “to save to the utter- 
most all that come unto God by Him*” 

Shortly before His death He said that His disciples had 
hitherto asked nothing in His Name. It is now our all-pre- 
vailing plea, through which our prayers are ever graciously 
heard, and by Himself effectually answered’ It is the name 
given to Him, as here asserted, as a recompense for His gracious 
humiliation ; implying an exaltation above all principality and 
power and might and dominion®, a putting of all things under 
Him‘, as Head over all things to His church®, according to the 
eternal purpose of the Father®, unto the praise of the glory 
of His grace throughout all ages’. For, as St Peter emphatically 
says, “there is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved;” it was “His name, through 
faith in His name,” “even the faith which is by Him,” which 
gave the beggar at Jerusalem, when forty years of age, though 
lame from his birth, “perfect soundness in the presence” of 
all the people*; even as He had been called Jesus by anticipa- 
tion, before He was conceived in the flesh, because He was 
appointed to save His people from their sins'; for now that 
glorious Name is verified by His death, resurrection and ex- 
altation, as a Name of everlasting power. 


® See 1 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. ix. 11x, 12, 
24; V.9; X12; i. 3 (&’ éavrod xaéa- 
piopdv rornoduevos Tv duapriav: having 
made a cleansing of our sins. W. Con- 
trast x. I—3); ii. 10, 14, &c. 

b 1 John i. 7; Hebr. ix, 14. 

© Hebr. ii. 10, 18; iv. 15, 16; r John 
ii. 1; Zech. vi. 13; Hebr. vii. 25. Cf. 
Rom. viii. 33, 34. 

4 John xvi. 24; xiv. 13, 14, &c. 

* Eph. i. 20, 21; 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

£ But not yet visibly, only poten- 
tially. See Hebr. ii. 8; x. 13; Ps. cx.; 


t Cor. xv. 24—28. 

& Eph. i. 22. See John xvii. 3, &. 

h dvaxepadawoacdat ra wdvra & 
T® Xptor@, Eph. i. 10 (‘‘ to re-unite,” 
Beausobre, Ostervald. Lit. to sum or 
gather up in one head). dwoxaradAdéac 
Ta wdyra els abrév, Coloss. i. 20; 2.¢. all 
things in heaven and earth. 

i See Eph. i. 6; ii. 7; iii. g—11. 

k Actsiv. 10, 12; iii. 16, &c. 

1 Matth. i. 21. See Acts x. 36—43; 
xiii, 38, 39, &ec. 
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It is true that the patriarchs, the prophets, the lawgiver and 
the psalmist, had wmmediate access to Jehovah, and exercised 
unlimited confidence m His faithfulness and love, as their 
“shield and exceeding great reward,” or everlasting portion", 
and received direct and most gracious answer to prayer. What 
advantage have we then over them? Or how can it be said 
that “a new and living way into the Holiest is now opened to 
us>,” who are “quickened together with Christ, raised up toge- 
ther, and made to sit together in heavenly places‘,” when it is 
confessed that God long ago spoke to Moses, “face to face, as a 
man speaketh unto his friend,” and Abraham was not less privi- 
leged*? And are we not told, even in the sad book of Judges, 
that the soul of Jehovah was grieved for the misery of Israel ®? 
And did not Moses congratulate the people on their exalted 
privilege, in having God nigh unto them, in all things that they 
called upon Him for™ If then the great God thus conde- 
scended to speak after the manner of men, and act as a friend 
to any of His creatures, assuredly they could need no human 
. intercessor, or created mediator, to bring them to His throne of 
grace. His people were already nigh unto Him®. On the other 
hand, if we regard Jesus Christ as from all eternity “in the 
form of God?,” in time manifested as the Angel of the covenant, 


* See Gen xv. 1; Ps. lxii.; Ixxiii. 
24—26; lxxxiv. 11, 12, &. 

b Hebr, x. 19, 20. 

© Eph. ii. 5, 6. 

4 Exod. xxxlii. 11; Gen. xviii. &c.; 
James ii. 23. Cf, Isai. xli. 8, the seed 
of Abraham my friend. 

© ch. x. 16. The words of Isaiah, 
lxiii. 19, “in all their affliction he was 
afflicted,” are of doubtful interpretation. 
But God ever knew the sorrows of his 
people, Exod. iii. 7: surely this implies 
sympathy. And what can be more in- 
expressibly touching than the words of 
Hosea xi. 8? ‘ How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel? how shall I make thee as Ad- 
mah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
maine heart is turned within me, my 
repentings are kindled together.” ofda- 
pev Ore kara piow jytvy cunwabe? 6 vomo- 


Gerav, Joseph. de Mace. § 5. 

f Deut. iv. 7. See Ps. Ixxxi. ro. 
It has been remarked that prayer is 
never enjoined in the law as a duty. 
We here see that it was exaltingly re- 
garded as a privilege. 

& Ps. cxlviii. 14.- 

h The vision of the King, the Lord 
of Hosts, sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, above which stood the 
winged Seraphims, adoring his holiness, 
whose “glory is the fulness of the whole 
earth,” recorded in the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah, is peculiarly striking in itself, 
and is rendered the more important to 
us by the references of the apostles. For 
St John speaks of what the prophet 
subsequently says, as spoken by him 
when he saw the glory of Christ (xii. 39 
—41), and St Paul represents the words 
in question as the language of the Holy 
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or of His presence®, in visions to His saints, and in the fulness 
of time in the form of a servant and “the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” and in that state humbled even unto death, and then 
exalted in human nature as our Lord and Saviour,—and there- 
fore contemplate all the dealings of Jehovah as regulated from 
the beginning on the plan thus at length fully revealed, and 
recognise all the appearances, and condescending words and acts, 
of God recorded in the Old Testament as anticipatory mani- 
festations of the Son”, all seems clear. There never has been, 
there never can be, any other way, truth, or life, than the know- 
ledge of His Name (through faith), whether He was yet to come, 
or present in the flesh, or glorified in that body, which had 
actually suffered once for all. Only that the human nature is now 
really united to the divine gives us clearer light, more obvious 
grounds of confidence. We are one with Him, who is one with 
the Father, “the fulness of Him that filleth all in all®” His 
exaltation is ours. His glorious name is upon us. As those 
who belong to Jesus we are endowed with “the wealth of 


Deity.” 


To revert to the manifestations of the Angel* (of) Jehovah, 


Ghost (Acts xxviii. 28—27). The Lord 
Himself distinctly refers to this as a 
prediction fulfilled in the unbelieving 
multitudes to whom He spake in para- 
bles (Matth. xiii. 13—15), as it was sub- 
sequently applied by His apostle, and 
thus seems to identify Himself with the 
Being who revealed Himself to His pro- 
phet. The voiceof Jehovah said,“ Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
(ver. 8) surely not without a reference 
to the Triune Jehovah. The angel who 
appeared to Gideon is thrice distinctly 
called the Lord, or Jehovah, the name of 
Him who had brought up the Israelites 
out of Egypt, whom Gideon supposed 
to have forsaken them ; and that though 
He said that He was with him (Judges 
vi. 14, 16, 23 with 12, 13), and now 
sent him to deliver the people. 

* The Angel of His Presence, Isai. 
lxiii. 9, seems equivalent to the Presence 
of Jehovah, Exod. xxxiii. 14. It is said 


of the Angel, id. xxiii. 21, my name is 
in Him; but Jehovah will not give His 
glory to another, Isai. xlii. 6 and xlviii. 
IT. 

b “No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him” (éfyyjoaro), John i. 18, 
Such is the invariable testimony of the 
New Testament. John vi. 46; 1 John 
iv. 12, 20 with Exod. xxxiii. 20 (Thou 
canst not see my face); 1 Tim. i. 17; 
vi. 16. The Son then must have ap- 
peared to the saints of old, if the Old 
Testament is to be harmonised with the 
New. See Gen. xxxii. 30; Tertull. adv, 
Praz, c. 14, &e. 

° Eph. i. 23. 

4 The Messenger—the Sent One. 
See Malachi iii. 1; John x. 36, &c. Note 
especially Isai. xlviii. 16, “I have not 
spoken in secret from the beginning ; 
from the time that it was, there am I; 
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in the Old Testament, we may observe that “the Captain of the 
Lord’s Host,” who appeared to Joshua, is none other than “the 
captain of our salvation,” in “the form of God;” for he com- 
manded his servant to take off his shoes, because the place 
whereon he stood was holy, and his words are reported (in the 
context) as the words of Jehovah*. When Jacob blessed his 
grandsons, he plainly intimated a distinction between the God: 
who had fed him all his life long, and the Angel who redeemed 
him from all evil, and yet spoke of the two as one God». He 
had wrestled with the Angel in a vision, and anxiously enquired 
his name; but this was neither revealed to him, nor subse- 
quently to Manoah, except as Wonderful, or Secret; and yet in 
each case a holy awe filled the minds of those to whom He had 
appeared, because they had seen God*, that is, One “in the 
form of God.” The Angel appeared to Moses in the bush; but 
He called Himself the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, saying, I am that I am; and the goodwill of 
Him that dwelt in the bush was the choicest blessing which His 
servant could desire to rest on Joseph4 

The mysterious child, Emmanuel, that is, God with us*, who 
arises to reign over the house of Jacob for ever, is called 
Wonderful, and also the Mighty God. An evident allusion to 
the first appellation occurs again in the apocalyptic vision, 
where “the Word of God” is represented triumphing over all 
His enemies, with eyes as a flame of fire, and many diadems on 
His head, having “a name written which no man knew but He 


iv. 16, as attendant upon the Lord in 
His glorious descent from heaven, and 


and now the Lord God and His Spirit 
hath sent me” (Christ). 


_® Josh. v. 13—18; vi. 2; Hebr. ii. 
10. Cf. Isai. lv. 4. Was it not He 
who appeared as a man clothed in linen 
in overwhelming glory to Daniel, ch. x. 
5—11 (unlike Gabriel ix. 21), and who 
subsequently impressed His seal on the 
speech of His messenger? ch. xii. 7. He 
is plainly distinguished from Michael, 
the prince of Israel, ch. x. 13 and 21 
and ch, xii. 1; the Archangel in Jude, 
ver. 9 (see 2 Pet. ii. 11, where angels are 
mentioned generally), and apparently 
he whose voice is mentioned in 1 Thess. 


the Angel referred to in Exod. xxxiii. 34. 

b Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. 

° Gen. xxxii. 24, 29, 30; Judges 
xiii. 18, 22. ; 

4 Exod. iii. ; Acts vii. 3o—35 ; Deut. 
xxxlii, 16. With Exod. iii. 14 compare 
John viii. 58. 

° Isaiah vii. 143 Matth. i. 23 with 
Isai. ix. 6, 7 and viii. 8, where the As- 
syrian is said to have filled Emmanuel’s 
land; thus intimating that the child 
previously named was the actual Lord 
of Judea. - 
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Himself,” and at the same time is designated as “ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords*.” Not less striking is the celebrated pro- 
phecy of Micah, from which the chief priests and scribes rightly 
concluded that the King of Israel, the long-expected Messiah, 
would be born at Bethlehem. His goings forth “have been 
from of old, from everlasting ;” and now in time He comes forth 
from the city of David. The connection in the Hebrew plainly 
intimates the eternal generation of the Ruler born on earth in 
the fulness of time, or the previous exercise of the royal autho- 
rity and power by the Child then born. And Isaiah calls Him 
the Everlasting Father, or the Father of Eternity. Combining 
these testimonies, or looking first backwards, and then for- 
wards, we seem to have a distinct proof, that the Son of David, 
in the assumed form of a servant, cradled in a manger, as one 
who “became poor for our sakes,” though the promised Shiloh, 
or Shelloh®, whose right it is “to assume the crown and 
diadem, now perverted‘, or dishonoured, and alienated from 
His family, is indeed “the everlasting Son of the Father,” “who 
inhabiteth eternity.” Jesus Himself asked the pharisees to 
explain the admitted fact, that David, in the 110th Psalm, 
called the Messiah his Lord, although the prophets had gene- 
rally announced Him as his Son, according to the flesh. They 
could not do so without admitting His divine preexistence. 

The mystery of the incarnation of One who was in the form 
of God® is the only conclusion at which we can arrive, when we 
thus compare or combine “spiritual things with spiritual;” but 


* Rev. xix. 11—13, 16. The last 
name inscribed on His thigh seems to 
be taken from Dan. ii. 47. It is applied 
to the Lamb, Rev. xvii. 14; to Jehovah 
the Supreme, 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. 

b Micah v. 2; Matth. ii. 1—6; Isai. 
ix. 6. 

© See Hebr. Lex. inv. (6 dwrébxeacrat, 
Aquila); Gen. xlix. ro. 

d Ezek. xxi. 31, 32. 

® There is a remarkable paszage in 
2 Tim. i. 18: “The Lord grant unto 
him that he may find mercy of the Lord 
in that day.” Compare Gen. xix. 24, 
‘*Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 


the Lord out of heaven,” where Jeho- 
vah occurs in both places. Tertullian, 
adv. Prax. c. 13, cites also Ps. cx. 1 
(where Jehovah addresses Adonai), and 
Isai. lili. 1 (brachium enim suum non 
dixisset, si non Dominum Patrem et 
Dominum filium intelligi vellet). In the 
Sirmian Creed (ap. Socratem, H. £. 11. 
30) an anathema is denounced against 
those who otherwise interpret, Gen. xix. 
24, &c. At the close of Ecclesiasticus 
li. 10, Jesus, son of Sirach, is repre- 
sented calling upon the Lord, the father 
of his Lord (xUptov rardépa xuplou pov) ; 
but the genuineness of the passage is 
doubtful. : 
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how unspeakably precious that is! Christ’s condescension is the 
only source of our redemption: the only foundation of our 
hopes; the very essence of His Gospel. His grace, self-sacrifice, 
and divine manhood, so unequivocally proved by so many dis- 
tinct witnesses, are the grand objects of all-saving faith. 

“Tt is written, Thou shalt worship® the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” Such was the language of Jesus 
Himself”; and yet He elsewhere declares that His Father wills 
that all men should honour the Son, as they honour the 
Father, and that not to honour the One would be to withhold 
honour from the Other; and that the Father will honour all 
who honour the Son®. Moreover after Jesus had given sight to 
the blind man, who gratefully vindicated His character as a 
Man of God, and met with him the second time, He unex- 
pectedly revealed Himself to him as the Son of God, and imme- 
diately the object of His mercy professed his faith, and evinced 
His power by worshipping Him, without any remonstrance, 
or objection, on His part’, And this recognition of Jesus as 
the Christ, or the Son of God, appears to have been the in- 
variable mark of true faith®, as it is now the distinguishing 
characteristic of the true Church, against which “the gates 
of hell shall never prevail.” It was this which Simon Peter 
was taught by the immediate revelation of the Father ; it was, 
moreover, on account of his confession of this, that his Lord so 
emphatically pronounced him blessed‘. Others viewed Him 
merely as a Teacher sent from God, or as the Prophet that 
should come into the world, accounting Him a blasphemer, when 
He called Himself the Son of God*® Contrast the Samaritan 


Hipp. 88. Philo, 1. 672, rawdevOevres— 
Tov bvrws Bacidéa, Tov KUptov, wpooKuvety 


xpooxuvioes. The act of worship 
‘was performed in a servile age, and in 


the east, habitually to superiors; by 
kissing the hand, bowing the knee, or 
prostrating the whole body on the 
ground. To do obeisance or homage in 
this way, as Philo observes, was alto- 
gether alien from the habits and feelings 
of free citizens: whether in Greece or 
Rome, it was branded as BapBaptxév. 
Xenophon, Anab. Ill. 2, says, in like 
manner, ovdéva yap dvOpwrov Seomwdrny 
GANG rods Oeods epocxuvetre. Cf. Eurip. 


Te kal rimady (—deomofoueda). 

b Matth. iv. 10; Luke iv. 8. 

° John v. 23; xii. 26. 

4 Td, ix. 35—38. 

© See on Acts xvi. 31 with John i. 
34, 42, 50; vi. 69, &e. 

£ Matth. xvi. 16—18. Cf. Galat. 
i, 15, 16. 

8 John iii. 2; vi. 14; Matth. xxvi. 
63—66; xxvii. 39—43, ke. 
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leper and his nine companions. All had called upon Him as 
a, Master* for mercy ; he alone returned when he perceived that 
he was cleansed, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell 
down at His feet, upon his face (an act of adoration), giving 
Him thanks; and to Him only is it said (in the highest, or 
spiritual sense), “thy faith hath made thee whole” (or saved 
thee). — 

Again, when the disciples awoke Jesus in their terror, and 
implored His aid in their distress, on the very eve of ship- 
wreck, He rebuked the winds and the sea, and immediately 
there was a great calm; but they only marvelled at His power, 
saying, What manner of man, or what personage, is this? as still 
unacquainted with His real dignity. On a subsequent occasion, 
after He had spent a night in solitary prayer, probably for their 
enlightenment on this very point, and all that is connected 
with it, He appeared to them as they were struggling with a 
contrary wind, walking upon the sea; Peter ventured at His 
word upon the water, but soon began to sink, as he lost sight of 
his Master in the terror excited by the raging wind, and was 
mercifully rescued by His power. The wind ceased as soon 
as they entered the ship. Now mark the change in the sen- 
timents and language of the disciples. They came and wor- 
shipped Him, “saying, Of a truth, Thou art the Son of God°.” 
And He accepted the honour, which according to His own 
declaration and interpretation of the law cannot be rendered 
without sin to any other than Jehovah, as unequivocally 
His due‘, 

Moreover, after His resurrection, Mary of Magdala recog- 
nised His familiar voice, and would have detained Him in her 
loving embrace; but she only addressed Him as Rabboni (my 
Teacher), whereas Thomas, as soon as his doubts had been 
so graciously removed, by the condescension of the Risen One, 
enthusiastically exclaimed, “My Lord and my God.” This ad- 
dress is not only unrebuked, as the worship to which we have 


® érlorara, as Luke viii. 24=Mark  bius pretended, Prep. Evang. VII. 15, 
iv. 38, dSdoxade and Matth. viii. 25, that the only begotten Son commands 
kupte. us to regard His Father as the only 

b Luke xvii. 11—18, céowké ce. true God (see John xvii. 3), and to wor- 

© Matth. viii. 23—27; xiv. 23—33. ship (cé8ew) Him alone. 

4 It is not therefore true, as Euse- 


» 
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referred, but favourably accepted as an evidence of that saving 
faith, which is yet more honouring to God in the case of those 
happy ones, who believe without seeing as he had done, for 
the production of which the gospel of St John was specially 
written (c. 20). 

On the other hand, to bring out our argument with greater 
force, we find that when the disciple fell down to worship the 
angel who talked with him in vision, he once and again re- 
buked him, bidding him “ worship God,” to the manifest exclu- 
sion of any creature, or fellow-servant®. But “every knee shall 
bow ” to the exalted Jesus, as the angels themselves are com- 
manded to worship the Son of God», even as the disciples did 
when He blessed them and in this very act was carried up 
from them into heaven*, when, in the sublime language of the 
Psalmist, its everlasting doors were lifted up, to receive the 
King of Glory, even the Lord of Hosts Himself, once more into 
His own eternal palace‘. 

[9.] (vv. 12—16). The apostle now resumes his exhorta- 
tion to general obedience and consistency ; of which the Phi- 
lippians had given evidence during his residence amongst them, 
but which was even more necessary now in his absence, to 
encourage and comfort him in his actual trial, and to be a 
source of triumphant joy in the day of the Lord, to whose 
willing obedience, in the form of a servant, as so marvellous and 
condescending, and so glorious in its results, he has just referred 
for an example unto them. In this light it became so much 
more urgent, as the love of Christ and the prospect of His 
exaltation were more constraining. 

Obedience may seem a harsh and legal word; but it is a 
point on which the apostle continually insists. He thus com- 
mends the brethren at Rome expressly because they had 
obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which had been 
delivered to them; and declares that their obedience was 
notorious’; as he testifies to the Hebrews that Jesus Christ 
has “become the Author of eternal salvation unto all who obey 
Him'‘.” The gospel was proclaimed in order to this obedience 


* Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8, 9. So in © Luke xxiv. 50—52. 
Coloss. ii. 18 Paul denounces Opyoxela d Ps. xxiv. 
Tav dyy&uyr. ® Rom. vi. 17; xvi. 19. 
b Hebr. i. 6. f Hebr. v. 9. 
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of faith ; the Holy Spirit is given to those who yield it*. The 
brethren must not relax their exertions”; it is not a single act, 
but a habit of mind, a constant course of action, which “the 
pattern set by Christ” teaches us*; and as it was thus that He 
attained to His surpassing exaltation, so is 1t the only course in 
which we can attain to perfect salvation. Yes, we must “work 
out? our own salvation (in this way) with fear and trembling,” 
or “ humble reverence,” and jealous self-suspicion, or earnest zeal 
and carefulness*, because the will and the work ensuing are 
alike wrought in us by God of His good pleasure, or on account 
of His love to our souls’. 

We have already seen that the apostle regarded the expe- 
rience of the Philippians as the good work of God in them, and 
felt assured that He would carry it on to its desired completion. 
Whatever we attain is the operation of preventing and assisting 
grace. “Our working is not the cause of His grace, but His 
grace the cause of our working.” The works are ours, the 
strength is His; “ours the heart and hand that act;” His “the 
Spirit’, and the grace whereby we act®.” Or, as Zuinghius ob- 
served, “the life of a good man is a continuous and unwearied 
course of good begun, carried on, and perfected, by God.” But, 


® Rom. i. 5, 8; xvi. 26; Acts v. 32. 

b 8 ydp xpds 7d Siw Tpoph, TovTO 
apes 7d xaddv 6 wxévos. Philo, 1. 169. 
Generosos animos nutrit labor. Seneca, 
Ep. 31. T@ yap wovotvre kal Beds cvd- 
Aan Bdye. Eurip. ap. Clement. Strom. v. 
2,§10. Cf. Plato, Rep. 11. 364, &c. 

© Wore: as a consequence of the pat- 
tern, &c. Alford. 

4 @uclay d&d\éyxwv, el xarelpyacrat, 
tu. Eurip. [ph. Taur. 1050 (accom- 
plished). xarepyaodpevoyv, x Cor. v. 3 
(having done, or committed roiro this 
deed or crime), Jn 2 Cor. v. 5, 6 dé 
karepyacduevos Huas els aitd Tobro Oeds 
(who prepared us). Eph. vi. 13, &ravra 
xarepyacduevo: having surmounted 
every difficulty. (Cf. Joseph. B. Jud. 
I. 24, xod\axelas—als rdyra xarepyd- 
caro: effected everything he desired.) 

© pera woddAfs THs orovdfs, pera 
FoAN js 77s éwiuedelas. Chrys. Anxiety 


and self-distrust (A. and C.). 

f rhv & xdpiros els dvOpwrous yeye- 
ynuevrp evioxlay, Chrys. VI. 497 on Ps. 
ci, I. 

E Ovx torw otre elreity Tt cepvdv obre 
vonoa Setidy, obre mpagat Gaupacrov 17) 
rod dylov Ivetparos ériBeBasofyros ra 
Aeydueva kal Ta voovpeva Kal rd wparrd- 
peva, Chrys. VI. 576. 

b “‘ His love prevents ours and doth 
not stay for it.” Bp. Reynolds. See 
above, ch. i. 6; Isai. xxvi. 12; Eph. ii. 
10; Hebr. xiii. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 7; xv. 10, 
&c. with our 29th Homily and Art. to. 
‘‘We have no power to do good works 
pleasant and acceptable to Ged without 
the grace of God by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us when we have that 
good will.” Cf. Philo, Q. in Gen. Iv. 96, 
gratis Dei preevenientis et preetereuntis. 
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“practically, that teaching of the Holy Ghost, which is most | 


essential, is to combine the simplicity of faith and dependence 
upon the promises of strength with an actual putting forth of 


strength, so as at one and the same time to rest and run,—rest — 


upon God, and run in the way of His commandments*.” 


For the promises of God, and our own firm conviction that . 


we shall abide in Christ, cannot render the exhortation to abide 
in Him nugatory or unnecessary, inasmuch as it is the very 
ground on which St John has given it; and the true children 
of God are manifested to be so by their unvarying efforts to 
obey Him. Severed from Christ we know that we should be 
dry and withered branches; failing to realise our union with 
Him, or the assurance of His love, we become weak, despond- 
ing, or unprofitable servants. We need not only a lwing by 
faith, or in the Spirit, but an habitual walk in His power, under 
its constraining influence. For as Bp. Hopkins well says, “if 
our love cast out a holy and filial fear of God, or our confidence 
and rejoicing supplant a holy trembling before Him, or if our 
assurance scorn poverty of spirit, meekness, and a holy mourn- 
ing, as too mean and too poor associates; or if our faith reject 
good works as too legal; or our works supersede faith as un- 
necessary,—these are glaring delusions of the devil, who hath 
transformed himself into an angel of light, to impose false hopes 
and deceitful confidences upon us.” Where “impressions are 
saving, they are thriving and improving;” where life really ex- 
ists, it must manifest its presence by outward actings; where we 
are really “made willing” to glorify our God, as partakers of 
His grace in Christ, we must labour to do His will, not in one 
or more particulars, but thoroughly and universally, or to sub- 
due every wayward thought and feeling, or inclination of our 
minds, which may be opposed to His, or to attain to complete 
salvation, not only from the penalties, but also from the opera- 
tions of sin in every form and of every kind; and then He, who 
has thus made us willing, will also enable us to work aright, 
and thus to “cleanse ourselves,” as we are elsewhere exhorted, 
“from all filthiness of the flesh and of the spirit, perfecting 


* Chalmers. “Impressions are then likewise accompany salvation.” Bishop 
saving when-.they are social, when they Hopkins. 
accompany one another, then do they b x John ii. 27, 28. See John xv, 


a? 
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* holiness in the fear of God,” and stimulated by His previous 
promises®. 

To enforce the general precept the apostle passes to details, 
urging his brethren to renounce all murmurings and disputings. 
We can scarcely limit this exhortation (with Alford) to mur- 

_muring our feelings towards our fellows”, arising from selfish- 
ness, though doubtless the apostle has such in view; since the 
murmurings of the children of Israel in the wilderness, for 
which they were destroyed of the destroyer, are elsewhere said 
-to have been recorded for our special admonition®; and we are’ 
often tempted, when obedience, or the gracious chastening of 
the Lord on account of our disobedience, has involved us in 
suffering, to call in question the wisdom or benevolence of our 
Father. And yet all His ways are gracious and admirable in 
themselves, and essential to the happiness and security of His 
children; and whether we are required to work or to suffer, 
obedience to His requirements should be alike cheerful and un- 
hesitating. But a caution against disputings’ seemed peculiarly 
called for by the state of the brethren, to which allusion has 
been already made; it is no less necessary at present. Our time 
is too often frittered away in idle disputations, or useless con- 
tentions, by which we are withdrawn at once from the active 
service of our Master, or communion with Him, and due regard 
to our own souls, or spiritual interests. 

As the sons of God,—our common privilege through faith,— 
weeshould be altogether blameless” and guileless and without 
reproach, in the midst of a “ world lying in wickedness,” amongst 
evil and “perverse neighbours,” among whom it 1s our privi- 
lege also to shine forth as luminaries‘, holding forth the word 


* 2 Cor. vii. In every particular it 


is only through God that we can do 
valiantly ; for it is He alone who can 
tread down our enemies. Ps. Ix. 12. 

b St Peter exhorts his brethren to 
mutual hospitality without (grudging, 
or) murmurings (dye yoyyvopay, 1 Pet. 
iv. 9). Jude speaks of gross sinners ar:d 
ungodly professors, such as Enoch had 
denounced in his ancient prophecy of 
the advent of the Lord to judgment, 
as ‘‘murmurers, complainers, walking 
after their own lusts” (v. 16). 


© 1 Cor. x. 10. See Lament. ili. 39, 
40. 

4 Note 1 Tim. ii. 8, ywpls dpyijs kel 
dtadoyiopo0, where our version has 
‘‘ doubtings,” badly. 

© Cf. dudumrrws, 1 Thess. ii. ro. 

f This word is applied to the sun 
and moon as well as the stars, Gen. i. 
14. Wordsworth here refers tu the 
torches carried before passengers to 
guide them along the narrow and wind- 
ing streets of ancient cities. See Taci- 
tus, Ann. Xv. 44. But this is very un- 
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of life*, attracting and enlightening others by the light and bril- 
liancy of our example, as guided by that word. 

Consistency of conduct is universally recognised as a most 
effectual means of overcoming prejudice and disarming oppo- 
sition. Chrysostom” dwells with painful emphasis on the fatal 
stumblingblocks which the notorious profligacy of professing 
Christians in his day presented to the heathen. The logic of a 
holy and blameless life is far more convincing than all the ela- 
borate argumentation of the most skilful advocate, or even than 
miracles themselves®. The people observe the conduct of their © 
ministers with peculiar attention; if they cannot respect the 
men, how can they receive their doctrine? An elder “must 
have a good report of them that are without,” according to the 
apostle, “lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil‘.” 

It is affirmed that in many countries the proportion of 
recent converts to Christianity is far larger in the rural popu- 
lation than in the towns, in consequence of the bad influence of 
the immoral Europeans there resident, to whose practice the hea- 
then reply in answer to the appeals of the missionaries. It was 
the same of old®. It was not every one who, like the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, would candidly distinguish between 
the obvious doctrines of the Gospel and the gross inconsistencies 
of the professors, whose outrageous conduct, signalised by the 
massacre of 137 of the rival party of Ursinus in his conflict 
with Damasus with reference to the episcopal seat at Rome, 
brought such fearful scandal upon the church in the 4th cen- 
tury’, On the contrary, many have been “won without the 


satisfactory. Light-bearers, and greater 
steadiness and brilliancy than such 
flickering torches can impart, are here 
intended. See Matth. v. 14—16. 

* éréxovres: presenting, offering (ut 
nutrix mammam puero, Beza), or, ap- 
plying to them (Alf.). The figure is 
taken from the lighthouse, which guides 
the mariner by its friendly light into the 
desired haven. Chrys. 1x. 1263, says, 
béXovres ShoecOar rv cwlopdvww byres 
ordépya, évéxupa (wis Exovres. 

b Sray avrov’s (Jews and heretics) 
pupedkts vixjowpey Tots S5ypnacw evecdi- 
fovew nuadv rov Blov roy tTav wap’ huty 


ovdX\eyouévew, VII. 741. 

° Chrys. I. 52; WI. 370; IV. 300, 
956; V. 194; Vill. 367, 385, 806; 1x. 
1572, 1573 (ovdels av qv “EXAny el tuets 
quev Xprorcavol ws det.—ard0ev Exovor 
misretoa; ard onuelwy; GN’ od ylveras 
Talra, AAN drdorijs dvacrpopis; ANd’ dwé- 
Awdev. GAN dard Tis dydans; AN ovdanod 
ovdé txvos dpGrac). 11 828; 1X. 375, &e. 

dy Tim. iii, 7. 

* Rom. ii. 24; £ Pet. iii. 15, 16; 
ii, I1, 15. 

f Lib. xxviI.c.3. See Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall, &c. c. 25, and Neander 
(a.D. 366), Gesch. 11. 434—436). 
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word,” from observation of the exemplary conduct of their asso- 
ciates and friends*; and even the apostate Julian ascribed the 
existing influence of the church in his evil day to its hospitality, 
kindness to the poor, attention to the decent interment of the 
dead, and to the gravity of manners assumed by Christians”. 
The consistency of the Philippians would have powerfully 
contributed to the joy of the apostle*. This he has no scruple 
to urge again® as an additional stimulus to active obedience, 
that he might have matter of glorying even in the day of 
Christ, because he had neither run nor laboured in vain (or, 
without fruit®) amongst them. Nothing is more painful or dis- 
heartening than to look back on a protracted course of earnest 
exertions for others, and to observe no evidence of success, or of 
the divine blessing. Not that too much should be thought 
about results. The Messiah himself is once represented to us 
as exclaiming, “I have laboured in vain and spent my strength 
for nought and in vain;” but then he immediately added, “yet 
surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my work (or, reward) 
with my God*” St Paul reminds the Corinthians that our 
success is wholly of the Lord, that He might shew the nothing- 
ness of the human instrument, and thus cut off all occa- 
sion of vain-glorying in man, at the same time declaring that 
every one “shall receive his own reward, according to his own 
labour®,” not according to the results. Elsewhere he gives 
thanks to God, as always causing him to triumph in Christ, and 
making manifest the savour of His knowledge through him in 
every place, so that he was a sweet savour of Christ to Him, not 
only in the saved, but also in the perishing. This thought 
seems almost overwhelming to us. It was so to him; he there- 
fore ‘adds, “Who is sufficient for these things"?” We must be 


d See ch. ii. 2. 

© See Galat. ii. 2; 2 Cor. vi. £. 

f Isai. xlix. 4. 

® y Cor. iii. 4—8, This seems to 


® As St Peter encourages wives to 
expect that their husbands may be, 
1 Pet. iii. 1, 2. 

bd Ep. 49. 


° To the Corinthians he says, “the 
seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord ;” and again, “‘ye are our epistle 
written in our hearts, known and read 
of all men, manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Christ ministered by us,” 
&c. 1 Cor, ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3. 


prove that the interpretation which re- 
fers vv. 12—1I5 to persons must be 
incorrect ; for we are responsible only 
for our faithfulness and labour, not for 
its effects. 

h 2 Cor. ii. 14—16. 
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content to be employed according to the will of our Sovereign ; 
His grace alone can make us willing; and yet we are cheered by 
many encouraging promises. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” ‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” “He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good®.” The 
Christian labourer therefore ought not to faint, nor be dis- 
couraged; he “shall reap in due season;” or, if it so happen 
that the work which he is only permitted to inaugurate must 
be completed by another, both shall rejoice together in that 
day °. . 

At the same time an extensive revival and a flourishing 
church are genuine sources of satisfaction to a minister®; and 
his joy will be an object of delightful contemplation even here 
to his flock. The contrast is pointed out in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, who are exhorted to submit obediently to their spi- 
ritual leaders, or rulers4, as to those who watch for their souls, 
“as they that must give account, that they may do it with joy, 
and not with grief;” for that would be unprofitable for them. 
To give an account to God of an inconsistent and wayward flock, 
in a state of spiritual anarchy, or worldly indifference, is to 
grieve that we have run® and laboured as ministers in vain; it 
will lessen our joy, even in the glorious presence of Emmanuel. 
Surely a deep sense of this solemn truth would stimulate us all 
to more watchful fervent prayer; for our own faithfulness may 
be rewarded, and yet souls precious in themselves, and dear to 
us, may be eternally undone. And brethren would be more 


® Eccl. xi. 1, 6; Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6. discourse, by shouts of applause. This 


b Galat. vi. 9 (if he faint not); John 
iv. 36—38. | 

° See Daniel xii. 3, and below, ch. 
iv. I. 

4 Or, shepherds. Hebr. xiii. 17. A 
wretched practice, said to have been 
introduced by Paul of Samosata, pre- 
vailed in the fourth century, of showing 
approbation of a minister, or of his 


was gratifying to human vanity, as 
Chrysostom ingenuously confesses; but 
when he went home and thought of the 
little benefit his hearers had received, 
he was full of sorrow and distress; and 
would therefore urge them to listen in 
silence. Tum. VII. pp. 662—664. 

° Note Acts xx. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 
and Galat. ii. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 94—27. 
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cautious how they rudely severed what should, and must really, 
be an everlasting tie, by unnecessary separations or frivolous 
scruples about minor points, if they more habitually remem- 
bered their mutual responsibilities, and really felt the power of 
Christian love. 

It is worthy of special note that it is in this section of 
earnest exhortation that the apostle calls the Philippians, for 
the first time in this epistle, his beloved, the better to arrest 
their attention, and to stimulate them to exertion. 

[10.]. (vv. 17, 18) It is deeply interesting and instructive 
to us to observe how constantly Paul reverts to mere human 
and personal feelings, which fanatics ever proudly reject, or 
affect to regard as impertinent and worldly, in his addresses to 
believers on the most solemn occasions. The Christian is only 
to fight against sin. Whatever is innocent in our social and 
natural relations one with another he will wisely cherish, and, if 
possible, turn to account. 

For the furtherance of their spiritual interests, however de- 
sirous of a speedy release from the body for his own advantage, 
St Paul has assured the Philippians that: he was content to live 
on; but now, as he trusted that he had not laboured in vain, 
and that their obedience would be blameless and enduring, he 
represents himself as it were in the very act of being offered, or 
poured out as a libation*, through the shedding of his blood, 
upon the sacrifice and service” of their faith, (or, to confirm and 
establish it, and thus secure its acceptance), and not only re- 
joicing in this for himself, but also in fellowship with them on 
account of the benefit which would thus accrue to them, and of 
the glory which would consequently be rendered unto God, at 


* The drink-offering under the law be completed. See Exod. xxix. 40; 


accompanied the daily burnt-offering of 
the morning and evening lamb. Numb. 
XX+vili, 7. 

b rq Ovolg Kal Aeroupylg. “ His 
whole course is compared to a deed of 
sacrifice and priestly ministration, and 
their faith to the offering presented to 
God” (Alf.). But 6vola is the victim, 
ard Xetroupyla the solemn rite by which 
it was prepared by the Levites and 
Priests; to which owov5%4, the libation, 
is added, that the whole sacrifice may 


Levit. ii. 6; Numbers xv. §, 7. The 
Philippians were as victims offered to 
God (Rom. xii. 1; xv. 16, lepoupyoivra 
TO evaryyédov—Necroupydv 'Incot Xpiorob 
els Ta EOvn—i) mpoogpopa Tav EOviw ev- 
mpbadexros, jyvacnevyn év mrvevpare ayly), 
prepared by his doctrine and example 
to be acceptable to God. See Poli Sy- 
nopsis. Note Joseph. de Mace. § 7, rovs 
lepoupyodvras rov vouov ldly aluare, re- 
ferring to Eleazar’s martyrdom. 
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the same time relying on the sympathies to which he again 
appeals, and therefore anticipating their reciprocal joy*, as joint 
members of the same body, one with Christ, and one with each 
other, not only for themselves on account of their own profit, 
but with him also on account of the joy which it imparted to 
him. 

The peculiar frequency with which at such a time as this, 
and in the prospect of martyrdom, one suffering in bonds, 
writing to fellow-sufferers exposed to the malice of powerful 
adversaries, dwells upon the subject of joy, and insists upon it 
not simply as a privilege, but as a solemn duty, is most won- 
derful. It is “the ground-tone of the whole epistle’.” But in 
truth “the aim and tendency of the whole Gospel of Christ is to 
produce joy;” and therefore the apostle ascribes his forbearance 
towards the Corinthians to the special relation in which he 
stood towards them, as a helper of their joy, ever anxious above 
all things to co-operate to this end, as if this should be the first 
object of a pastor, who knows that “the joy of the Lord is the 
strength” of His people’, and that “the wheels of obedience 
never run so swiftly as when anointed by the oil of gladness‘.” 
To those who walked by sight cheerfulness would have been 
scarcely possible in so dark and cloudy a day; faith alone rising 
in the power of the Holy Ghost to a distant realisation of things 
hoped for, to a feeling sense of the divine presence, and to a 
positive assurance that whatever the Gospel announced was in- 
fallibly true, could have rendered joy under such circumstances 
either rational or possible; and have either induced the apostle 
to adopt such a tone, or the Philippians to have endured it 
patiently, They remembered doubtless his midnight song in 
their prison. Had they not heard also how Elihu spoke to 
Job of the “Creator who giveth (habitually) songs in the night” 
to His waiting people; and how the Psalmist, even in a time 
of great despondency, could still remember God “the gladness 
of his joy,” and feel assured that even in that night (so rapidly 


* How forcible and vehement is his b Alford. See ch. i. 4, 18, 25, 26; 
language: xalopw xal cvyxalpw maicw ii. 2, 16—18, 28; iii. 1; iv. 1, 4, To. 
duiv’ 7d 5 abrd Kal byels xalpere kal ° See Bengel’s Life and Writings, 
ouyxalperé pos. Alford renders, most p. 190; 2 Cor. i. 24; Nehem. viii. ro. 
weakly, “congratulate.” See 1 Cor. 4 Leighton. 
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to pass away) His song should be with him*? Alas! how little 
in this age of spiritual declension are Christians able to realise 
their privileges. 

“Without faith it is impossible to please God”;” that faith 
springs through the grace of God from a hearty reception of 
the Gospel; it is sealed by the Holy Ghost, which enables us 
to present ourselves a living sacrifice to God, over which the 
minister may heartily rejoice, even if his preliminary labours 
have been great and exhausting, and he eventually sink a 
victim to his zeal. Even Philo speaks of the mind as becoming 
a libation and being poured out unto God*. It is the result of 
that entire consecration in which love delights, when we have 
attained to a saving knowledge of the sacrifice and service of 
Christ for us. 

[11.] (vv. 19—24) Personal matters again demand atten- 
tion. The apostle expresses his intention of sending his beloved 
fellow-labourer, Timothy, to Philippi, trusting in the Lord Jesus, 
the exalted One, as the sovereign ruler over all things both in 
providence and grace, that nothing would hinder the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. Sympathetic love is still his animating 
thought. He sought fresh comfort, or encouragement, from 
becoming acquainted with their condition, spiritually and other- 
wise, of which no recent tidings had reached him. His deep 
anxiety on this point in the case of other churches appears 
very strikingly in the first epistle to the Thessalonians, and in 
the second to the Corinthians. His large heart was full of 
tenderness. All his converts were regarded as with a father’s 
love yearning over his children, because exposed to great 
dangers, and comparatively weak and feeble. 

A very painful statement here occurs. Amongst his present 
companions he had none but Timothy, to whom he could entrust 
such a commission of loving inquiry; none, at least, like- 
minded with himself, having equally strong sympathies with his 
brethren, or who would have a genuine concern for their welfare. 
For, alas! as he adds, to our astonishment, when we contem- 
plate the special grace and privileges of the primitive church, 
“all seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ.” They 


* Acts xvi.; Job xxxv. 10; Pa, xliii. b Hebr. xi. 6. 
4; xiii. 7, 8. ° De Ebriet. § 37. 
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were indifferent to the obligations pressed upon the Phi- 
lippians on this very account the more earnestly, which true 
charity never could overlook or neglect*. It may be that Paul 
here refers to those only who were invested with ministerial 
offices. Even with this limitation the humiliating statement 
may serve to encourage those, who, feeling the deadness and 
coldness of those around them, are disposed to fret about the 
degeneracy of the Church in these days. Similar statements 
occur elsewhere. “This thou knowest, that all they which are 
in Asia be turned away from me. At my first answer no man 
stood with me, but all men forsook me. I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their charge.” Even the angel of the church at 
Ephesus is reproved as having left his first love, and he at 
Sardis is solemnly warned as having a name that he lives, © 
though he were dead*. 

The Philippians knew Timothy ne his character 
had been sufficiently tested. As an affectionate son with a 
loving father he had served for years with the apostle in 
(preaching) the gospel’. Him therefore he hoped to send with- 
out delay, as soon as he knew the result of his trial, even as he 
had already sent his beloved brother, and a faithful minister of 
the Lord, Tychicus, to Ephesus and Colosse®. He now ex- 
presses himself more confidently as to the future. He trusted 
in the Lord that ere long he should himself be able to come to 
Philippi, and thence proceed to visit more distant churches. 

[12.] (vv. 25—30) Meanwhile he thought it necessary to 
dispatch Epaphroditus, of whom he makes most honourable and 
affectionate mention as his brother in Christ, his companion 
both in labour and conflict, as “a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” 
and the messenger by whom the Philippians had not” long 
before sent him seasonable relief. This faithful man longed 
after them all in deep distress and perplexity of mind, because 
they had heard of his sickness, and had grieved so much in 
consequence. He had been on the very brink of the grave; but he 
was mercifully restored; and the apostle speaks of this mercy 


* Charity seeketh not her own, 1 Cor. iv. 17; xvi. 10. 


1 Cor. xiii. 5. © Eph. vi. 21, 22; Coloss. iv. 7, 8 
b 2 Tim. i. 15; iv. 16. (with Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, 
° Rev. ii. 4; iii. 1. v. 9, and Philem. vv. 1o—12). 


d els rd evayyédtov, as ch. i. 5. See 


a- 
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of God* as vouchsafed not to Epaphroditus alone, but to him- 
self also, lest his sorrows should be aggravated, and thus become 
intolerable’. For he was but aman of like infirmities with our- 
selves, only more exquisitely sensitive than ordinary men; and 
as there was danger at one time lest he should be exalted above 
measure, through the abundance of revelations vouchsafed to 
him, and therefore a trial was sent to counterbalance them®, 
so there was a possibility of his being crushed under a weight of 
tribulation, unless some mitigation of his sorrow, or some signal 
deliverance had been granted to him. Who can meditate on 
these things, and not be filled with an admiration for one, who 
so simply, so nobly, so confidingly, exhibits himself to our gaze ? 

Epaphroditus is sent with more expedition that his presence 
might cheer the Philippians, and thus react upon the apostle, 
and also tend to assuage his sorrow by the thought of their 
happiness. Let them receive him very joyfully, and hold such 
persons in high estimation ; for he had given a noble example of 
self-sacrificing love, inasmuch as it was in the service of Christ, 
or to supply what was wanting in their ministrations, or to 
convey their contributions to Rome, when they had no other 
_means of sending, and perhaps also (as Alford suggests) by his 
watchful and unremitting attendance upon the apostle there, 
that he had contracted his dangerous sickness, or hazarded 
his life. 

Such was the affectionate intercourse, the pure and lovely 
sympathy, which im that day prevailed amongst the true 
children of God. ‘When one suffered, all suffered with him ; 
when one rejoiced, all rejoiced with him®.” 

Chrysostom strangely imagined that St Paul, in speaking of 
his friend’s recovery, spoke in accordance with the common 


2 He delights in mercy. Micah vii. 
18. Chrysostom says, IX. 1432, “a@\Aov 
dé robro 6 Beds rd éddew. 

b Hence the promise, Ps. cxxv. 3, 
“the rod of the wicked shall not rest 
upon the lot of the righteous; lest the 
righteous put forth their hands unto 
iniquity.” Compare Matth. xxiv. 21, 22; 
Ps. Ixxvi. 10; Isaiah xxvii. 8 (He stay- 
eth His rough wind in the day of His 
east wind) ; and generally, 1 Cor. x. 13. 


© 2 Cor. xii. 

d Many difficulties, even in that age 
of easy communication with the various 
provinces of the Roman empire, must 
have hindered the journeys of poor 
Christians, alike friendless and despised 
as they were. 

® See Rom. xii. 15. “All our neigh- 
bour’s good, by our rejoicing therein, 
becometh our own.” Barrow. 
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feeling of his readers, and not in a strictly philosophical manner 
as elsewhere, because they were still afraid of death* In his 
unhappy age such a cofirse was too prevalent; men trained in 
its docrines could not understand the mind of an apostle. His 
philosophy was no such apathy as fanatical ascetics practised ; 
he felt, he sympathised, he spoke as a man, even as his Master had 
wept at the grave of Lazarus; and as he writes by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, we know that those human sympathies 
and feelings were the truest philosophy, which it would have 
been a sin to have suppressed or ignored. Death may be dis- 
armed of all its terrors, it may be in itself gain to the indi- 
vidual; but life is a mercy and a blessing, otherwise it would 
not be protracted ; and the life of a believer is often a special 
mercy to his friends, and an incalculable blessing to the world 
around”, 

It has been remarked that no miracle was performed on this 
occasion. We find that at a subsequent period Trophimus, the 
Ephesian, was left sick at Miletum®. It is justly inferred that 
the power of working miracles was not exercised even by the 
apostles at their own discretion. But it is further remarkable, 
that in the present case no reference is made to “the prayer of _ 
faith,” of which St James speaks’, as saving the sick. Doubt- 
less it was offered; but glorying in “the power of prayer,” or in 
any work of man, anecdotes illustrative of the value of human 
intercession, tales elaborated to excite the imagination, are most 
_ suitable to a sceptical and vainglorious or empirical age, or to 
minds ever craving excitement, not satisfied by appeals to prin- 
ciple, or to the naked authority of the written word. Why has 
there not been a louder, a more united testimony against them, 
from truly evangelical ministers? An humble apostle knows 
full well that his God delights to answer prayer, but he keeps 
everything out of sight but human weakness and divine mercy. 
And yet we observe in his repeated declarations of hope, or 
trust in the Lord, with reference to his own deliverance and the 
journey of Timothy®, how perfectly he realised the divine super- 
intendence of the world, and how jealously he abstained from 


* Tom. 1x. p. 1267. See also 1 Cor. ° 2 Tim. iv. 20. 
xi. 30. d ch. v. 15 
b See 2 Cor. i. 8—11. ® vv. 19, 24. 
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saying anything of himself save as the Lord might appoint 
according to His sovereign will. 

[13.] (Gu. 1—38) What more remains for me to say? 
Rejoice in the Lord. As if he had removed all occasion of 
sorrow and distress by what he had already said*®, or under- 
taken to do, and had thus given to his brethren” firm ground 
of strong consolation. The special exhortation here given is 
repeated yet more earnestly in the next chapter, to which we 
must now refer; for at present the apostle checks himself, as if 
a new thought had suddenly occurred to him, that he had over- 
looked some impediments to Christian joy, far more subtle and 
dangerous than any arising from persecution, or “tribulation 
because of the word,” or from the absence or sickness of dearest 
friends. Errors of doctrine, speculative or moral delusions, 
might corrupt or ensnare their minds, and obscure the glory of 
the Sun of Righteousness, He therefore abruptly adds, “to 
write the same things to you, to me indeed is not grievous; but 
for you it is safe.” 

“Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware 
of the concision.” 

This warning they had doubtless often heard. If they neg- 
lected it, continual joy in the Lord would be out of the ques- 
tion. Its importance suggests an apology for the present repe- 
tition of what he had probably, in the very same words, often 
told them, as he had continually warned them against practical 
enemies of the cross of Christ, at this very moment in his 
mind* It cost him nothing to repeat his warning in writing ; 


* Chrys., but Alf. thinks this far- 
fetched. 


ren of the same Father, so that the 
sympathy was perfect between them. 


b It is noted that Paul calls the va- 
cillating Galatians, children; the stead- 
fast Philippians, brethren. This appel- 
lation has not previously occurred in 
this epistle, nor once in that to the 
Colossians, and only in the last chapter 
to the Ephesians, though prominent in 
the first part of the first to the Co- 
rinthians. It seems to call attention to 
some more emphatic and earnest warn- 
ing or exhortation, reminding those ad- 
dressed that the writer is of the same 
family with themselves, and they child- 


° Not surely xalpere, as Alford 
strangely says; for that is not the 
thought on which he proceeds to di- 
late. 

4 Cf, v. 18, wodddes Ereyor dutr. 
There is no room for the fond conceit 
that he refers to a former epistle; for 
émrioroAds in Polycarp, Ep. § 3, is ad- 
mitted by the best interpreters to be 
referrible to a single letter, a sense in 
which it is repeatedly used; and the 
contrast evidently is between writing 
now and speaking formerly, 


X 
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it was calculated to secure them, and anxiety for their welfare 
was his ruling desire. 

Let not the hearer complain that the same truths are con- 
tinually presented to his notice. Has he received them? Is 
he living in the habitual and practical realisation of their 
power? The surgeon applies his ointment ‘to a diseased eye 
until it 1s perfectly restored; or, to adopt a homelier illustration 
of the great preacher, the child must not complain that he is 
teased by the constant exhibition of the same letter until he 
can recognise it at once. Neither must the minister be ashamed 
to follow the apostolic example, or, as the prophet speaks, to 
accumulate “line upon line, and precept upon precept, here a 
little, and there a little,” until each has been thoroughly 
mastered, or received. “Repetition may be as necessary as 
dipping the cloth more than once into the same dye*” 

Judaising teachers are the persons against whom the apostle 
now warns his brethren. They are described by those different 
names to indicate their uncleanness, or rather their greediness?, 
impudence, and malignancy, their deceitfulness and their barren 
formalism. Malignant perverters of the truth, they ever carped 
at Paul and his doctrine, seeking to bring the Gentiles into 
bondage to the ceremonial law, and especially to compel them 
to be circumcised, as a sign of the covenant which God had 
made with their father Abraham, as if none but the circumcised 
could really become, or fully enjoy the privileges of, His people. 
Their vain-glorying in the mutilation of the flesh, rather than 
in the spiritual change of which the outward rite was sym- 
bolical, is here sarcastically intimated by the unusual word 
KaTaTopun’. : 

The abhorrence, or disgust, with which their wild and half- 
starved dogs, “having nothing noble or attractive about them,” 
are habitually regarded in the east, has caused the name to be 
constantly applied by the Orientals generally as a term of 
reproach, and especially by the Jews, either to any peculiarly 


* Chrys. VII. 741; I. 418. Isai. before us bespeak the lateness of the 
XXVill, 10—13. dls ydp roe Kal rpls dace epistie, because he had spoken more 
kahov elvae Ta Kadd Aéyew Te kal éxt- tenderly of these teachers in his former — 
oxoreia0a Plato, Gorg. § 117. letters, whereas now they were without 

b Or, avarice. See Isai. lvi. 10, rr. excuse. His references are not satis- 

“ Wordsworth thinks that the words factory. SeeGalat.i.29; v.10—12, &c. 
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depraved and vicious person, or to the Gentiles at large. Thus 
Hazael exclaimed, when warned by the prophet of the criminal 
course on which he was upon the very point of entering, “Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this great thing®?” When, 
moreover, the Lord seemed to repel the woman of Canaan by 
denying the propriety of casting the children’s bread unto dogs, 
she parried the blow by the vigour of her faith; “Truth, Lord: 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters’ 
table ;” the Lord of all, in His boundless loving-kindness, would 
not neglect even the outcast Gentiles®. And yet He forbad His 
disciples giving “that which is holy to dogs ;’ and the mspired 
proverb illustrates the return of the fool to the folly, which he 
seemed for awhile to have renounced, by the ordinary habit of 
these animals. In the Apocalypse therefore they are classed 
with sorcerers and whoremongers, murderers and idolaters, as 
alike excluded from the heavenly city, or the everlasting joy 
of the redeemed. 

“ Evil workers” (or, labourers) are those who deal deceitfully 
with the word of God, or corrupt it, as dishonest vintners their 
wine, by a mixture of human traditions, unauthorised inventions 
of their own, or anile superstitions. St Paul contrasts his teach- 
ing with the practice of such persons, in the second epistle to 
the Corinthians’, in the most emphatic manner, as he earnestly 
reminds the Thessalonians, that his exhortation had not been 
“of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile,” inasmuch as his 
invariable aim had been to please the heart-searching God, and 
not his fellow-men. The persons to whom he alludes he ex- 
plicitly calls “false apostles, deceitful workers,” ministers of 
Satan, who transforms himself “into an angel of light,” as these 
also assume the garb of “ministers of righteousness, whose 
end shall be according to their works.” They seem to have 
been Jews, who spoke perversely for the sake of worldly 
advantage, and to gratify the prejudices of their unbelieving 
brethren®. 


® 2 Kings viii. 13. In Ps. xxii. 16, d xamndevovres tov Aéyov TOU Oeod. 
the wicked and dogs seem to be pa- 2 Cor. ii. 17. ryv dA7jGecav. Clemens, 
rallel. Peed, 111. 11; § 79. 

b Matth. xv. 26, 27. ® See 2 Cor. ii. 17; 1 Thess. ii. 3, 43 


° Matth. vii. 6; Prov. xxvi. 11; 2 2 Cor. xi. 7—15; xx. 22. 
Pet. ii. 22; Rev. xxii. 5. 
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We have no need of any formalism; it would avail us nothing®. 
Both Moses and Jeremiah insisted on the necessity of a true 
circumcision of the heart”. Stephen addressed his countrymen, 
infatuated, as we have seen, with superstitious veneration for the 
temple and Mosaic ritual, but blind to the glories of the mani- 
fested Messiah, and deaf to the Gospel of peace, as “ stiffnecked 
and uncircumcised in heart and ears®.” For “he is not a Jew 
which is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is 
outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the 
letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God 4” 

Whatever, then, may be the pleas or the boastings of the 
Judaisers,—they were doubtless characters too familiar, even to 
the Philippians, probably come over from Thessalonica with 
mischievous designs,—the brethren must beware of them. They 
may have the sign, but they ignore the thing signified; they 
“desire to have you circumcised, that they may glory in your 
flesh,” and possibly may thus escape persecution, under the 
shelter of privileged Judaism®, but they themselves kept not 
the law (perfect obedience to which would be rendered obli- 
gatory upon circumcised Gentiles‘), and you have already been 
endowed in Christ with higher privileges. Yes, you have the 
substance, of which they eagerly grasp, or retain, the shadow. 
“For we are the (true) circumcision” (or, accepted people of 
God, “circumcised in Christ with the circumcision made with- 
out hands, in putting off the sins of the flesh®”), “who in (the) 
spirit (of God) worship Him, glory in Christ Jesus, and renounce © 
all confidence in the flesh.” “For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but a new 


® According to Chrysostom, the fast 
of Lent was instituted on account of 
the careless manner (a7Ads kal ws &rv- 
xev), in which men had received the 
Lord’s Supper, in order that they might 
be thus prepared to do so with a pure 
conscience. At the same time, he ob- 
serves that there will be no question in 
the day of judgment respecting external 
observances (V. 711). 

b Deut. x. 16, with the promise 
xxx. 6; Jerem. iv. 4, with the reproaches, 
vi. 10; ix. 26. 


© Acts vii. 51. 
4 Rom. ii. 27, 28. Compare 2 Cor. 
iii. 6. 

© *Pwpalwy abrots érirpepdyrwv xara 
Tovs olxelous (Hv vduous. Joseph. Ant. 
XVI. 2, 3. Cf. vI. 2 and XIX. 5, 3. 

f See Galat. vi. 12, 13; v. 2, 3. The 
whole epistle treats of the mischievous 
errors by which the teachers alluded to 
perverted the Gospel, entangling those 
whom they bewitched or fascinated in a 
yoke of bondage. 

& See Cotoss. ii. rr. 
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creature ;” for “if any man be in Christ” this is his experience, 
“old things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new;” his faith works by love, and love is the observance of 
the commandments of God *. 

Any other than spiritual worship» must be abhorrent to the 
very nature of God®. As He “searches the heart” and “ desires 
truth in the inward parts,’ hypocrisy must be solemn and 
fruitless mockery, and mere lip-service a fearful abomination to 
Him‘, Those multiplied bowings and crossings, those strange 
gestures, those pantomimic genuflexions and changes of pos- 
ture, with which some professing Christians weary or amuse 
themselves, even before the so-called altar, altogether ignore 
the character of a heavenly Father, and the liberty of the 
Gospel to which He has introduced His people by His Son, 
in personal communion with Himself, through the power of 
the Holy Ghost, whereby they cry Abba, Father®. Such child’s 
play would be simply ludicrous, if it were not so dangerous 
and dishonouring to our God. It is “the inner man,” that 
undying principle by which man is distinguished from the 
brute, which He demands for His throne; it is there that He 
manifests Himself and the riches of His grace. 

The word here used‘ denotes rather religious service than 
worship properly so called; it is a comprehensive term, of 
frequent occurrence in the epistles of St Paul. He teaches us 
that it is by the blood of Christ that our consciences are purged 


* See Galat. vi. 15; 2 Cor. v. 17; 
Galat. v. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 19 with 1 John 
v. 3. A new creature, odx Eri duaprn- 
Tiuh—damedovedueda Tov Bloy Tov madacdy 
—ayvela éx wopvelas xal éyxpdrea éf 
dxpaclas, Stxacoctyy é& dédixlas. Clemens, 
Strom, rt. 8, § 62. 

b wvefua mwdvra wap tiv. Chrys. 
IX. 302 (on Rom. xv. 16). Philo speaks 
of the divine Spirit, breathed from 
above, dwelling in the soul of Abraham, 
communicating beauty to his body (see 
Acts vi. 15), persuasion to his speech, 
and prudence to the hearers, Il. 442. 
We may estimate his power in elevating 
the true philosopher by the force of 
hurricanes and typhoons. I. 333. He 
never abides permanently in the multi- 


~ tude (Gen. vi. 3). 2b. 265. Cf. Q. in Gen. 


IV. 20. 

° John iv. 23, 24, mpooxuvely first 
with a dative (as ver. 21) then with an 
accusative case (as also in ver. 22); but 
absolutely ver. 20: as Acts xxiv. 11 
and viii. 27. The word only occurs in 
the Pauline epistles, 1 Cor. xiv. 25; 
Hebr. i. 6 (of angels worshipping Christ), 
and xi. 21 (of Jacob, absolutely). 

d See Rev. ii. 23; Jerem. xvii. 10, 
&c.; Ps. li. 6; Matth. xv. 7, 8, &c. 

© See Galat. iv. 6, &c. 

f Narpevovres. It is rendered wor- 
shippers, Hebr. x. 2. See Rom. i. 25 (of 
idolaters, where it follows) éveBdoOycay, 
worshipped, and is rendered served. 
Acts vii. 7 (serve) &c.; 2 Tim. i. 3. 
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from dead works to serve the living God*, representing the 
offering of our bodies to be a living sacrifice, holy, and accept- 
able unto Him, to which he exhorts us by His mercies, as our 
reasonable service’. Of himself he testifies that he was alto- 
gether His, whom also he served‘, with (or, in) his spirit in 
the gospel of His Son’. This then is the characteristic of the 
true circumcision. They have reference to God in everything 
they do®, as altogether devoted to Him, and consecrated to His 
service, under the constraining influence of the Spirit of God, 
and with their own sanctified spirits‘ 

Moreover, they glory in Christ alone as the source of all 
their hopes and enjoyments, their Life, their Righteousness, and 
their Portion for ever, receiving grace upon grace out of His 
inexhaustible fulness, to teach, to justify, to sanctify, and to 
secure them unto the final “redemption of His purchased pos- 
session” in glory. The excellency of His Person, the beauty of 
His character, the perfection of His work, the richness of His 
grace, the abundance of His promises, are the objects of their 
unreserved confidence, the grounds of their. joyful exultation, as 
complete in Him, and in Him alone’. Looking within they 
find nothing but imperfection and evil®, mutability and incon- 
sistency, and “the plague of their hearts” would sicken or appal 


" Hebr. ix. 14. In 1 Thess. i. 9; 
Rom. xii. 11, douvdedw occurs. 
> Noyexhy Aarpelav. Rom. xii. 1. 


who have the sign of His blood, that is, 
of the cross, on which he shed his 
b'ood, marked on their foreheads! (sa- 


In ix. 4, 7 Aarpela is mentioned amongst 
the peculiar privileges of Israel. See 
John xvi. 2, X. rporpédpew TE Oe@. 

° Acts xxvii. 23, (cf. xxiv. 14). 

¢ Rom. i. 9. We doubt whether Aa- 
Tpevovres could stand abso‘utely in Phi’. 
lili. 3, without specificaticn of an object 
served. 
* 1 Cor. x. 31, “‘do all to the glory 
of God,” that is, as His willing ser- 
vants, aiming in all things to hallow 
His Name and fulfil His purposes, with- 
out reserve, in all the energies of our 
renewed faculties, ‘‘in the beauty of 
holiness.” 

‘So little was this understood in 
the age of Constantine, that Lactantius 
affirms that Christ is a Saviour to all 


luti est omnibus qui signum sanguinis, 
id est, crucis qua sanguinem fudit, in 
sua fronte conscripserint. De Vera Sap. 
lv. 26). Cf. Epit. 51. 

& See 1 Cor. i, 31; 2 Cor. x. 7; 
Coloss. iii. 4; Jerem. xxiii. 6; Ps. Ixxiii. 
25, 26; John i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 30; Eph. 
i. 14; iv. 30; Coloss, ii. 9, 10, &c.; Ga- 
lat. vi. 14. 

bh See Matth. vii. 11; Luke xi. 13. 
“*If ye then being evil.” Cf. Rom. vii. 18. 
Original sin is exhibited by its invariable 
fruits. Seneca strikingly said, ad dete- 
riora faciles sumus; quia nec dux potest 
nec comes deesse, et res etiam ipsa sine 
duce, sine comite procedit ; non pronum 
est tantum ad vitia, sed preceps. Ep. 
97. See Ps. li. 5; Gen. viii, 21. 
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them; but looking away to Him, they behold an unchangeable 
Friend, a merciful High Priest, an everlasting Saviour; and they 
shall never be disappointed*. 

All confidence therefore in the flesh, or in anything merely 
external, is necessarily excluded. Nothing of that nature can 
affect our hearts, or bring us nearer to our God, when He Him- 
self has become the object of our unfailing trust. We have 
liberty of access within the veil to the true Holy of Holies; how 
can we need any stimulus to our devotions, or derive any comfort 
to our souls, or acquire any preparedness for eternity, from the 
sensuous forms of an earthly sanctuary, or the transitory privi- 
leges of an earthly family? He who has “the words of eternal 
hfe” has solemnly assured His disciples, that “the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing;” “it is the Spirit which quickeneth’;’ and 
through His quickening power they serve the Father and glory 
in the Son without any reference to the flesh. 

[14.] (4—11) If any one could have maintained his con- 
fidence in outward distinctions, Paul would have had the most 
ample grounds for doing so. It thus plainly appears that he is 
not disparaging privileges in which he had no share, and to the 
value of which he was consequently insensible, as his adversaries 
would otherwise have gladly alleged; for whatever privileges 
they might claim, or whatever carnal ordinance they might 
recommend, or attempt to enforce as indispensable, they could 
not really deny his pre-eminence and conformity®. Circumcised 
without delay, on the precise day appointed by the law (pos- 
sibly in some cases neglected from various causes), an Israelite 
of the favoured tribe of Benjamin (“the beloved of the Lord,” 
who “dwelt in safety by Him*”’), an Hebrew by both parents, a 
strict Pharisee, burning with zeal for all the traditions of the 
elders‘, and for a season a furious persecutor of the church, and 
at the same time with respect to the requirements of the law 
(before men, or as generally interpreted) altogether blameless. 

These distinctions naturally gave him weight and popularity 


* Rom. v. 5; Coloss. i. 27; Joel ii. ° John vi. 63, 68. 
26, 27 (my people shall never be d The argument in 2 Cor. xi. 
ashamed). Isai. xlix. 23; xlv. 17, &c. 21—23. 

b Ps. Ixii. 8; Ixxxiv. 11; Ivi. 3; © See Deut. xxxiii. 12. 
Isai. xxvi. 3, 4; Jer. xvii. 7, 8; Isai. 1. f See Acts xxii. 3; xxiii. 6; xxvi. 
10; Ps. cxii. 7; Job xiii. 15, &e, 4, 5; Galat. i. £3, 14. 
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in Israel; but we already know how cheerfully he had sacrificed 
them altogether for Christ, as absolutely worthless in comparison 
with the knowledge of his Lord, in itself so surpassingly excellent, 
the only knowledge that is truly “power” here and hereafter. 
He expatiates on this as the grand turning-point in his life, the 
all-engrossing fact, to his enemies so incomprehensible, to him- 
self so glorious, to the church of God so instructive and so 
beneficial. For Him, he repeats, “I have suffered the loss of 
all things (which judging according to the flesh were most pre- 
cious), and (still) regard them as utterly valueless, in order that I 
may win (or, gain) Christ, and be found in Him, not having 
mine own righteousness which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
(by the faith)®*.” 

It was not that the apostle had begun a good work by his 
own power, or by his own free will, or that he had first chosen the 
Saviour, or even sought “goodly pearls” as an adventurous mer- 
chant, and, as it were, casually “found one of great price,” to 
acquire which he gladly incurred the loss of all his former posses- 
sions, giving them in exchange; but that the Lord, as we must 
ever remember, in His infinite compassion apprehended him by 
His preventing grace, according to the counsel of His own will, 
in the very height of his blasphemy and injurious rebellion 
against His Name and authority, and then revealed to his 
trembling soul the fulness of His love. How forcible on his 
lips are the bold” words of Isaiah, which he quotes in his epistle 
to the Romans! “I was found of them that sought me not; I 
was made manifest unto them that asked not after me.” 

The revelation® thus vouchsafed engrossed his whole soul. 
The magnet drew, it was his to obey; within the sphere of its 
influence it was happily irresistible. He “sold all that he 
had®;” or renounced “whatsoever things” he had gloried in, or 


* Built on, grounded on, granted on _riously contended, that “the treasure ” 
condition of my faith (Alford). See and ‘“‘the pearl of great price” in the 


Acts iii. 16 (C.). Lord’s parables in Matth. xiii. 44—48, 
b dworo\ya, Rom. x. 20; Isai. xv. are designed to signify the Church. 
I. For (1) it has no real value inherent in 
° Ascribed to the Father, Galat.i. itself ; (2) it was not found casually by 
15, 16. Cf. Matth, xvi. 17. one in quest of some object of his affec- 


d It seems almost unaccountable tion, uncertain what it might be, but 
that any interpreters could have se- chosen from the beginning, before the 
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had accounted desirable “in the flesh;” all the prejudices ef 
his youth; all the projects of his ambition; all the privileges of 
his station; all that was valuable in the estimation of his 
friends. “He bought the truth,” or received, as it were in ex- 
change for what he had thus renounced, the knowledge of 
Christ, as incalculably more excellent than the shadows which 
had hitherto fascinated him, accepting Him as his only Lord, 
having no other desire than to gain Christ, as personally “his 
exceeding great reward*,” and to be found united to Him at 
the last invested in His mghteousness, 

When Chalmers summoned up the conception of Jesus as 
his friend and realised this image in his heart, he felt, as he 
forcibly expresses it, “the intolerance of orthodoxy stript of all 
its terrors,” as he repaired “to the grand principle of faith as 
his refuge, not merely against the anxieties of certain guilt, 
but against the anxieties of possible tgnorance.” It is more 
than ever necessary in a time like the present,—when so much 
stress is continually laid upon particular practices or novel in- 
terpretations of Scripture by hasty dogmatists, and men are 
troubled and distracted by zealous proselytisers, not merely say- 
ing as of old, “come with us, and we will shew you good,” but 
pretending that continuance in any other communion, whether 
of churchmen or dissenters, is perilous and sinful, as if they, 
and they alone, were infallible,—to fall back upon the glorious 
Person of Christ, as the centre of all revelation, the single 
object of saving faith, the “Rock of ages,” in which the con- 
science burdened with guilt, and the heart overwhelmed with 


world was, in the eternal purpose of 
God; (3) what a person sells, he parts 
with for ever, having no more claim 
upon it; in this sense Christ parted with 
nothing: for even in taking the form of 
a servant, He never Jaid aside the form 
of glory or of God, but only veiled it for 
a season, as the Transfiguration evinced, 
and though He became poor, He never 
transferred His unsearchable riches 
“from Himself to ancther.” Moreover 
(4) in the book of Proverbs (a rich mine 
of interpretation, too much neglected) 


the reader is taught to search for know- 


ledge or understanding, as for hid trea- 


such a treasure. 


sure; (ii. 3, 4) and its merchandise is 
asserted to be better than the merchan- 
dise of silver; and the gain thereof than 
fine gold, as wisdum is more precious 
than rubies, and no object of desire can 
be compared to it; (iii. 14, 15) and there 
is @ positive command to ‘‘buy the truth 
and sell it not; also wisdom and in- 
struction and understanding ;” (xxiii. 
23) that is, to acquire it at any sacrifice, 
and on no consideration to part with 
‘Compare Isaiah lv. 
1; Rev. iii. 18. 

* Genesis xv. 1. 
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anxiety, mourning, or fear, may alike find shelter and repose. 
Let us dwell upon this theme more constantly. The apostle 
never for a moment lost sight of it"; the martyrs cried at the 
stake, “None but Christ, none but Christ;” even Bunsen on his 
death-bed acknowledged that his best experience was that of 
knowing Him, and that all the bridges which were erected by 
us in order to come into personal communion with Christ break 
down beneath us in the last extremity, so that “simple faith 
alone remains as the only way to Him.” 

Contrast the striking language of St Paul in two important 
sentences», “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maranatha.” “Grace be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Revert to the precious 
testimony of the Psalmist®, “The Lord God is a sun and 
shield; the Lord will give grace and glory: no good thing will 
He withhold from them that walk uprightly. O Lord of hosts, 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Thee.” 

To dwell simply upon His divine glory, His gracious acts, 
His wise doctrine, the tender compassion dictating His every 
word, and, above all, His amazing love as displayed in His death 
upon the cross, and the results thus assured in many precious 
promises to every believer, cannot fail to excite admiration and 
love in every susceptible heart. This, moreover, is “eternal 
life, to know the only true: God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent” The more we feel our own ignorance, sinfulness, and 
misery, as pilgrims in a dark, evil, and sorrowful world, the 
more. will His grace be endeared to our souls. And “howso- 
ever men when they sit at ease,” as Hooker well said, may 
“vainly tickle their hearts with the vain conceit of I know not 
what proportionable correspondence between their merits and 
their rewards, which in the trance of their high speculations 
they dream that God hath measured, weighed, and laid up, as 
it were, in bundle for them; notwithstanding we see by daily 
experience, in a number even of them, that when the hour of 
death approacheth, when they secretly hear themselves sum- 
moned forthwith to appear and stand at the bar of that Judge, 


® The name of Christ occurs thirty- b x Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. vi. 24. 
nine or forty times in this single epi- ° Ps. lxxxiv, 10, I. 
stle; and that of ‘‘the Lord” ten times @ John xvii. 3. Cf. 1 John v. 1g. 


additionally. 
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whose brightness causeth the eyes of the angels themselves to 
dazzle, all these idle imaginations do then begin to hide their 
faces. To name merits then is to lay their souls upon the 
rack; the memory of their own deeds is loathsome unto them; 
they forsake all things wherein they have put any trust or con- 
fidence; no staff to lean upon; no ease, no rest, no comfort 
then, but only in Jesus Christ.” 

The joy of the prisoner emerging from his dreary dungeon 
after years of hopeless bondage to bask once more in bright 
and cheerful sunshine, illumining a lovely domain, the long-lost 
inheritance of his fathers, fails adequately to illustrate the de- 
light of one on the very verge of despair,—in moral darkness, 
degradation, and impotence, fading as a leaf*, with no other 
righteousness than “filthy rags,” with “the hand of God heavy 
upon him,” and “his moisture turned into the drought of sum- 
mer?,”—-when he is suddenly arrested by the glory of the Sun of 
Righteousness, or made acquainted through the preached Gos- 
pel in the power of the Spirit with the knowledge of God in 
Jesus Christ, and in the very act of confession experiences a 
sense of forgiveness” from a loving Father. 

For himself the Apostle says, “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world*” He laboured 
to bring others to the same happy experience. His course was 
very simple. “I determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified®:” and this course was 
successful according to the purpose of God. His Gospel was 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,” 
or “to them which are called, both Jews and Greeks®:” but 
why? “For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith: as it is written, The just shall live by faith‘.” 
This then is an essential point of Christian truth, as his sub- 
sequent exposition proves in detail in his epistle to the Romans; 


a See Isai. lxiv. 6 with Zech. iii. 

b Ps. xxxii. 4. 

° Id. ver. 5 with Luke xv. 20—23. 

a Galat. vi. 14. 

° 1 Cor. ii. 2 with i. 23, 24 and Rom. 
i. 16, 

f Rom. i. 17. “A system of justifi- 
cation springing out of, or derived from 


faith is necessarily one that is proposed 
to faith.” Benj. Newton. The words 
cited from Habakkuk ii. 4 here, and in 
Galat. iii. 11, and Hebr. x, 38, are bet- 
ter rendered “the just by faith (in me) 
shall live.” Clement, Strom. 0. 2, 8 cites 
pov é&k wlorews. In the Vat. Sept. it is 


éx . pov. 
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and its conclusions are here implied by the peculiar emphasis 
with which he renounces his former dependence on his own 
legal righteousness, that in union with Christ he might find a 
better and a divine righteousness. 

Here, however, we meet with many adversaries and various 
conflicting interpretations. | 

Bunsen* says that “the reformation, with divine instinct 
and innate consciousness of God, established, as a guide and 
support for the consciences of believers, by the side of the 
normal authority of Scripture, the principle of moral self-re- 
sponsibility, a principle which in Semitic language” (according 
to his peculiar cant”) “is called justification by faith, and by 
faith only.” His Reviewer° flippantly asks, “why may not justt- 
fication by faith have meant the peace of mind, or sense of 
divine approval which comes of trust in a righteous God, rather 
than a fiction of merit by transfer? St Paul would then be 
teaching moral responsibility as opposed to sacerdotalism, or 
that to obey ws better than sacrifice’. Faith would then be op- 
posed, not to the good deeds which conscience requires, but to 
works of appeasement by ritual. Justification would be neither 
an arbitrary ground of confidence, nor a reward upon condition 
of our disclaiming merit, but rather a verdict of forgiveness 
upon our repentance, and of acceptance upon the offering of our 
hearts. It is not a fatal objection to say that Paul would thus 
teach natural religion, unless we are sure that he was bound to 
contradict it; but it is a confirmation of the view, if it brings 
his hard sayings into harmony with the Gospels and with the © 
Psalms, as well as with the imstincts of our best conscience.” 
Bunsen, it is added, believed Paul, because he understands 
him reasonably*: meaning, I suppose, because he interpreted 
his language in such a way as to render it agreeable to what 
he regarded as the lessons of natural reason, or, according 
to his own view, translated his obscure enigmatical language, 
hitherto perverted by orthodoxy, into that of clear Teutonic 
philosophy. 


® Hippolytus, 1. 104. : ° Essays and Reviews, pp. 80, 81. 


b Tradition, he says, speaks Semitic - 41 Sam. xv. 22. Cf, Jerem. vii. 
to the Christian nations who now leadon 22, 23; Hos. vi. 6. 


civilization, whilst the spirit within them ° Essays, p. 83. 
speaks another language. Id. m1. 86. 
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Whether the Reviewer rightly understood the German is 
not very certain; his attempts, no doubt, to harmonise his own 
suggestions with the Scriptures would be highly curious; but 
if Bunsen failed to understand Luther, and grossly misrepre- 
sented the cardinal doctrine of the reformation as expounded 
by his own countryman, we should feel little interest in his in- 
terpretations of Scripture, as we confess ourselves unable to 
acknowledge either the clearness, or profundity, of his own 
reason, or the sagacity of his criticism in general. 

“Moral self-responsibility” is a fact which St Paul assumes 
by the way in his epistle to the Romans, as needing no proof, 
but as sufficient evidence in itself, that the Gentiles, who were 
already conscious of it, as a self-evident principle of natural 
religion*, had “the work of the law written in their hearts?,” 
though strangers to its Jewish form. Had not he risen above 
this, the conversion stated in the passage before us could not 
have occurred, nor would the elaborate argumentation of the 
epistles to the Romans and Galatians have been conceivable* 
Nor, if Luther had put the present interpretation upon his 
doctrine, could he ever have experienced what he did, or 
finally enjoyed that peace, which after so many severe and pro- 
tracted conflicts filled his mind, and enabled him to “turn the 
world upside down” by his bold proclamation of evangelical 
truth. 

His own language is before us‘. “This is righteousness, that 
I go to the Father®. Christians should know no other righte- 
ousness in which to stand before God, be pronounced righteous, 
and enjoy pardon of sin and eternal life, than this going of 


®* Josephus represents the recom- 
pense of obedience to the law as a good 
conscience, and a better life after death. 
atrés Exagros airy 7d cuwvedds exw 
paprupoty.—tdwxev 6 Beds yevédoOar Te 
wddw xal Biov duelyw NaBely éx wepirpo- 
xis. C. Apion. I. 30. See below, v. 11. 

b Rom, ii. 13—15. 

° Nay, he expressly tells the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. iv. 4) that, though he 
was conscious to himself of nothing 
evil (obde” éuaur@ ctvorda), he felt that 
he was not justified by this good con- 
science, because he was called to the 


bar, not of man, nor of conscience, but 
of God; and it is the judge alone who 
can pronounce a man innocent or right- 
eous. See Hebr. xiii. 17, 18; 2 Cor. v. 
10; Rom. xiv. to—12. 

4 Evangelisches Trostbuch, p. 395, 
&c. (1850). Even the Council of Trent 
determined that Christ merited justifi- 
cation and made satisfaction to God the 
Father for us. Faith is called ‘‘huma- 
nz salutis initium, radix omnis justifi- 
cationis,” &c. Conc. Trident. Sess. vi. 
7 and 8. 

® John xvi. Io. 
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Christ to the Father, which is no other, as has been often said, 
than that He took our sins upon Himself, and suffered Himself 
to be crucified, to be buried, and to descend into hell for this 
very purpose, though He continued not under (the power of) 
sin, death, and hell, but passed through them by His Resur- 
rection and Ascension, and now reigns with power at the right 
hand of the Father over all creation. This righteousness 1s not 
a thought, word, or work, in ourselves, but without and above us, 
namely, the ascent of Christ (into that heaven,) where we 
cannot see Him. We must apprehend by faith only the word 
preached, (namely) that He Himself is our Righteousness,—as 
Paul says, made unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication and redemption.” (1 Cor. 1. 30.) 

Nor is the record of his own experience less striking and 
conclusive*. “Although I had been a holy and blameless monk, 
my conscience was burdened by trouble and anguish. I could 
not endure that word, righteousness of God; I loved not that 
just and holy God who punishes sinners; I was filled with 
secret anger against Him; I hated Him because, not content to 
terrify us by the law and miseries of life-—poor creatures as we 
-are, already lost through original sin,—He augments our terrors 
by the Gospel. But when by the Spirit of God I understood 
those words, when I learnt how the justification of a sinner 
comes from the mercy of the Lord through faith, [not from 
trust in a righteous God] I felt myself born again, a new man, 
and entered by an open door into the very paradise of God. 
I then looked upon the precious and holy Scriptures with new 
eyes. I ran through the Bible, I collected a large number of 
passages which taught me what the work of God was. And as 
I had previously hated that word righteousness of God with all 
my heart, I began now to value and to love it as the sweetest 
and most comforting; in truth that word of Paul was to me the 
real gate of Paradise.” 

This assuredly is not a natural religion, or “the doctrine of 
moral self-responsibility.” Nor could any one who had seriously 
thought upon religion, and pondered the solemn question how 
can a (sinful) man be just with (or in the sight of a holy) God», 
have ever talked of a “reward upon condition of disclaiming 

® D'Aubigné, Hist. de la Réf. Tom. 1. pp. 256, 257. 
b Job ix. 2. 
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merit:” he has none to disclaim; only a fancied righteousness, 
—in which he once rested like the proud Pharisee in ignorance 
of “the righteousness of God*,”—whether regarded objectively or 
subjectively, to renounce, because discovered in the light of His 
holiness and majesty to be utterly worthless. Even Moses” 
assured the children of Israel, that the Lord had not chosen 
them on account of their own righteousness, but in spite of 
their manifold sins, simply by His grace. Job was righteous 
in his own eyes, and proudly justified himself,—not assuredly 
on the ground of “sacerdotalism, or any works of appeasement 
by ritual,” but as one fully conscious of the necessity of obedt- 
ence, though without neglecting sacrifice,—on the very ground of 
“the good deeds which conscience required,” and which he had 
most zealously and uprightly accomplished, as the word of God 
Himself unequivocally affirms‘, and yet he was in error; and of 
this the revelation of the divine majesty sufficed to convince 
him. Behold the righteous man humbling himself “in dust 
and ashes” as “vile and unclean,” seeking and finding mercy, 
even as yonder publican, and like him thus only justified before 
-‘God*. No other course is open to us. 

Dr Temple strangely supposes that when the apostle called 
the law “the strength of sin®,” he alluded to the mischievous 
idolatry of forms into which the Pharisees had succeeded in 
converting the Mosaic system. Had he never read the 7th 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans? Saul’s conscience never 
disturbed him in respect either to mere ritual, however burden- 
some, of which he was a zealous advocate, nor yet as to the 
simple letter of the commandments; none felt more deeply 
than he his moral self-responsibility, even when a Pharisee; 
none had acted with stricter conscientiousness, whether as a 
man, or as a Jew’. But like Job he was in error. He knew 


* See Luke xviii. g—12; Matth. v. God and eschewed evil.” Ib. i. 1; ii. 3. 


20; Rom. x. 3. 

b Deut. ix. 48, &c. Cf. Ps, xliv. 3. 
Chrysostom, IX. 1283, speaks of the law 
as a ladder or bridge, no longer needed 
to raise man from his degradation, since 
the revelation of the grace of God. 

© Job xxxii. 1; xxvii. 6, &c. ; xxxiii. 
9, &.; xxxiv. 5; xxxv. 2. Asa “per- 
fect man and upright, one that feared 


a Job xl. 3, 4; xlii. 5, 6, with Luke 
Xviii. 13, 14; Isaiah vi. 5—7. 

© 1 Cor. xv. 56. 

f See Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 16; 1 Tim. 
i. 13. His zeal against the Church arose 
from no malignancy of disposition, or 
perverse hatred of the known truth, nor 
fixed determination to withstand the 
force of unquestioned miracles, but 
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not the real character of the law, as holy, spiritual, heart-search- 
ing, and reaching to every thought and purpose of the inner 
man. Its precept, “Thou shalt not covet,” served to bring sin 
to light; its terms shutting up every transgressor in a state of 
hopeless condemnation, and its strictness, probably provoking 
the very enmity against God which it so unsparingly denounces, 
rendered the Gospel essential to his soul. For the truth that 
“by the works of the law no flesh living can be justified” is 
enforced by the undeniable fact, that “by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin;” for “ where no law is, there is no transgression*.” 

This was the ground on which (even) “those who were Jews 
by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles,” assured that justifi- 
cation was no otherwise attainable, “believed in Jesus Christ, 
that they might be justified by the faith of Christ’; not of 
God absolutely and independently. What, moreover, we hope 
to enjoy only through His grace, as St Peter speaks’, or if 
“found in Christ,” as St Paul here says to the Philippians, must 
be something to natural religion and to natural conscience 
whether good or bad altogether strange, if not unintelligible; 
and therefore the unconverted man simply rejects it as a hard 
or foolish saying in the pride and arrogance of his soul’. 

The contrast too is very distinctly drawn by the apostle 
between the righteousness, which is of* the law, or derived 
from it, and that which is of®, or derived from, God. The first 
is defined by Moses to be perfect obedience‘, and is here called 
our own, because as far as it can be accomplished, it must be 
accomplished by ourselves; the latter is a righteousness, not 
wrought out by man at all, but (as no middle term is conceiv- 
able) simply received through faith as a free gift of a loving 
Father, and therefore not inherent, but wmputed. 

This however is a very offensive expression to many grave 
divines. There was much discussion on the subject at the 
Council of Trent. Albert Pighius asserted the doctrine of in- 
herent righteousness, and yet even he admitted that we cannot 
trust in that, but only in the righteousness of Jesus Christ 


simply from ‘ignorance and unbelief,” here are strikingly emphatic. 


misguiding his conscientious mind. ° Acts xv, II. 
* See Rom. vili.; iii. 20; v. 20, and 4 See 1 Cor. i. and ch. ii, 14. 
Galat. iii. 10, 12, 19. © ex. 


b Galat. ii. 15, 16. The repetitions £ Deut. vi. 25. 
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which is wmputed to us as if it were our own. The 119th 
Epistle of Bernard was cited in reply to those who objected to 
the term; and even Aquinas was alleged as having often said 
that the passion of Christ was communicated to the baptized 
for the remission of their sins, as if they had suffered and died 
themselves. But we must dwell on the positive teaching of the 
inspired word alone. For Whately says that the doctrine of 
the imputation of Christ's righteousness is supported by a 
forced interpretation of a single text; most tlogically adding 
that it is one which, if true, we should have met with in every 
page of the inspired writings, the reasonableness or necessity of 
which is hard to understand. 

The apostle tells the Romans that as “by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made (or, constituted) righteous*;” and that 
“to him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.” The ex- 
ample of Abraham illustrates this proposition’; the object of 
the faith, to which the promise is made, is subsequently stated 
to be “God, who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; who 
was delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justifi- 
cation’.” For “Christ is the end of the law (or that to which, 
when rightly understood, it leads alike by its types and doc- 
trine) for righteousness to every one that believeth*;” and that 
which the glorious Gospel announces as previously “witnessed 
by the law and the prophets,” and which renders it the “ power 
of God unto salvation,” (as already stated) is “the righteousness 
of God,” (without or independently of the law) “which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them that believe,” so 
that He can now “be just and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus®.” It appears then, first, that faith is the only instru- 
ment by which the work and obedience, or, in other words, the 


® Wa dvoula wey rodrGv ey dexaly évi 
xpuBy, Stxacoctyn dé évds woddovs avd- 
hous Stxanwoy. Ep. ad Diogn. 

> Gen. xv. 6. 

© Rom. v. 19; iv. 3, 5, 22—25 (8 
kalwow. Cf. ch. v. 18, els Sexalwow fwis). 
The phrase in the first passage is cited 
by Irenzeus, Fragm. 32; adv. Her. I. 
18. 7, as equivalent to dccawA vat. 


a Rom. x. 4. 

© Ib. i. 16, 17; iii. 21—26. “A just 
God and a Saviour.” Isai. xlv. 21. &- 
Seckts 7d ph pbvov elvae Slxarov, dAAA Kal 
tovs érépous év dyaprig xararecdvras 
3ixalous (€falpvns) woretv. Chrys. 1X. 63 
(Stxacot 6 Oeds Tov AvOpwroy drd Tijs 
axlorews). 
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righteousness of Christ is rendered efficacious to “our justifi- 
cation,” and secondly, that that is the only efficient cause of 
our new relation to our holy Judge’. 

Isaiah not only declared that “by his knowledge the righteous 
servant of Jehovah should justify many; because he should bear 
their iniquities;” but subsequently asserted that the glorious in- 
heritance of his people, their security from danger and condemna- 
tion in the midst of hostile weapons and accusing voices, is in- 
separably connected with the fact that their righteousness is from 
Jehovah®. Jeremiah, in like manner, announced the name of 
the Messiah, at once the Saviour of Israel and the cause of their 
justification, as “the Lord our Righteousness®.” Nor has Daniel 
less explicitly revealed His appointed office: “He shall be cut 
off, but not for Himself; He shall make an end of sins, and 
bring in everlasting righteousness*.” 

Nay, the ground of all the promises by which the evan- 
gelical prophet cheered an afflicted, and yet mfatuated people, 
or rather the remnant to be found amongst them in every 
generation “according to the election of grace,” was the future 
manifestation in Zion of this everlasting righteousness and sal- 
vation (inseparably connected) of Jehovah®. God was “well 
pleased, (or loved Israel) for his righteousness’ sake,” because 
He had “magnified the law and made it honourable,” notwith- 
standing their constant violation of its holy requirements, ren-_ 
dering it necessary for Him “to work ;” though He now wrought 
in mercy, not in anticipated judgment*® Finally, the prophet 
bursts out in this striking apostrophe: “I will greatly rejoice in 


it was addressed, God has accomplished 
once for all by the gift of His own Son, 


* Paul was conscious of no deliberate 
sin; and yet, he emphatically says, am 


I not thereby justified, 1 Cor. iv. 4. He 
needed something more in the prospect 
of eternal judgment. We have seen 
that the righteousness demanded by the 
law was perfect, or sinless obedience of 
this life would have been the sure re- 
compense. Deut. vi. 25; Galat. iii. 21, 
with vv. 10 and 12. It was therefore 
unattainable by our own euergies, in 
consequence of our inveterate corrup- 
tions; but “what the law could not 
do,” not from any defect in itself, but 
from the fallen nature of those to whom 


at once justifying us and giving us life. 
Rom. viii. 3, 4. 

b ch, liii. 11; liv. 17. 

© Jerem. xxiii. 6. Cf. ch. xxxiii. 16. 

d ch. ix. 26, 24. According to 
Jonathan Ben Uziel, righteousness shall 
be wrought out for us in the pre- 
sence of God in the days of the 
Messiah. | 

® ch. xlvi. 13; li. 4—8. Compare 
Hebr. x. 14—18 with ver. 7. 

f Isai. xlii, 21 in contrast with Ps. 
cxix. 126. 
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the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, He hath covered 
me with the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with 
her jewels*.” 

This is strongly figurative language, but it is not an isolated 
passage. For “our own righteousnesses” are elsewhere com- 
pared to filthy rags”; and Joshua the high Priest is represented 
in a striking vision of Zechariah, as arrayed in filthy garments, 
whilst Satan stands at his right hand accusing him. The Lord 
rebukes him in the name of Him who had chosen Jerusalem, 
which is thus as a brand plucked from the burning. Grace 
implies election; it can have none other cause than the pre- 
destination or purpose of Jehovah; it is absolutely exclusive of 
all works, be they what they may; and can be realised through 
simple faith alone. But the iniquity of Joshua is removed 
like his garments, that he may be clothed with change of 
raiment, or suitable robes for an accepted priest of the Lord’ 
In like manner, when the prodigal in the parable is received by 
a loving father, he is clothed with the best robe in his wardrobe 
in token of his joy, and as a necessary change in his apparel, 
that the beggar may sit down at the sumptuous banquet which 
seals his welcome®. 

It has been a frequent subject of dispute, whether “the 
wedding garment” in the parable of the marriage supper, pre- 
pared by the king in honour of his son, as stated in the 22nd 
chapter of St Matthew, symbolises inherent holiness or imputed 
righteousness. The analogy of the passages before us naturally 
leads to the second interpretation. It seems to have been cus- 
tomary for the bride to provide robes for each of the attendants 
of the bridegroom‘, or the invited guests; and it is written 
that each worshipper of Baal was furnished with a suitable 
garment by those who had charge of his temple’, before the 


® Isai. lxi. 10. Lee reads “ favour,” ® Luke xv. 22, thy orodiv rh 
or ‘‘ approbation ;” but see Ps. cxxxii. mpwrnp. 

g and 16. f Eustathius on Homer, Od. vi. 28. 
b Isai. Ixiv. 6. & 2 Kings x. 22. The wealth of the 
© See Rom. xi. 5, 6; Eph. ii. 8,9; Orientals consisted to a great extent in 

Rom. ix. 15, 16; iv. 4, 5, 16. their wardrobes. See Matth. vi. 19, 


d Zech. iii. 1—5. Cf..Ps. cxxxii.9. Philo, I. 159, represents the heathen ag 
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festival appointed by Jehu commenced in his honour; hence it 
was an evident proof of wilful ignorance and contempt for any 
one to intrude, who refused to accept the offered garment. It 
was nothing of his own that he brought with him, or that after 
his conversion he could work out, or acquire by his own ex- 
ertions, but the gift which every true convert receives at the 
first entrance of the word with power into his heart; and which, 
since by grace he is enabled to persevere in the faith, or to abide 
in Christ to the end in holy obedience, he must be found to 
possess in the day of His coming. Now this clearly appears 
from Paul’s language to the Philippians to be “the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith;” for, as Bp Hopkins well observes, 
faith saves us, not as it is a sanctifying but as it is a justifying 
grace, entitling us to Christ’s perfect righteousness, as it is 
a most sure and inviolable bond of union with Him. 

To drop the figure, must we not infer that in every case of 
acceptance, the believer is not only constrained to renounce his 
own legal righteousness, or whatever he might have taken for 
it, but that he is also invested with that alike spotless and — 
divine, which no power of his own could have wrought, which 
is from God? 

Faith is not righteousness, but it stands in lieu of it: but 
why? It knits the soul to Christ, who “hath merited righte- 
ousness for as many as are found in him,” through spiritual 
incorporation. Then, as Hooker strikingly observes, “although 
in ourselves we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet even 
the man which is impious in himself, full of iniquity, full of 
sin, him being found in Christ through faith, and having his 
sin remitted through repentance, God beholdeth with a gra- 
cious eye, putteth away his sin by not imputing it, taketh 
quite away the punishment due thereunto by pardoning it, 
and accepteth him in Christ Jesus, as perfectly righteous as 
if he had fulfilled all that was commanded him in the law. 
Shall I say, more perfectly righteous than if himself had ful- 
filled the whole law? I must take heed what I say; but the 
apostle saith, God made (ézroincev) Him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made (yvapeOa) the righteous- 
ness of God in Him*. Such we are in the sight of God the 


entering their temples in unspotted less of their minds. 
garments, \evxenpovoivres, however reck- *2 Cor. v. 21. “Treated, or. ac- 
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Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. Let it be accounted 
folly, or frenzy, or fury, whatsoever, it 1s our comfort and our 
wisdom; we care for no knowledge in the world but this, that 
man hath sinned and God (the Son) hath suffered; that God 
hath made Himself the sin of man, and that man is made the 
righteousness of God*.” 

Chrysostom” had already dwelt with forcible rhetoric on 
this marvellous passage;—the ground, it must be remembered, 
of the word and ministry of reconciliation according to the 
apostle. ‘Mark how everything is as lively and as full as can 
be imagined. Christ, one that had not only done no sin, but 
that had not so much as known any sin, hath God made not 
a sinner, but sin itself; (as in another place not accursed, but 
a curse itself,—sin in respect of the guilt, a curse in respect of 
the punishment,) and why this? To the end that we might be 
made (not righteous persons, that was not full enough, but) 
righteousness itself, and there He stay not yet, not every righte- 
ousness, but the righteousness of God Himself.” 

For “as faith is the only hand which putteth on Christ for 
justification,” so Christ is “the only garment, which being so 
put on, covereth the shame of our defiled natures, hideth the 
imperfection of our works, and preserveth us blameless in the 
sight of God®” Or rather, whatever is Christ’s becomes ours 
by virtue of the mystical union‘, wrought between Him and all 


counted” (according to the force of 
wocey in John vy. 18; vill. 53; xX. 33; 
1 John v. 10), not simply “‘ as a sinner, 
but as sin in the abstract, collectively 
and universally.” (Wordsworth.) Some 
take “sin” here for “a sin-offering” 
(see Isai. liii. 10), as in some passages 
of the Septuagint, according to the 
known use of the equivalent Hebrew ; 
but that is less suitable here. 

® Discourse on Justification, § 6. 

b As cited by Bp Andrews. 

© Hooker, J. c. § 31. 

4d Bunsen speaks of a social incor- 
poration of Christ, so far as the human is 
really elevated into the divine life, paral- 
lel to the incarnation in the individual 
person of Christ; and then adds, “all 


nations are but members of that great 
and progressing divine incorporation 
which we call humanity, and this is 
philosophically what is called in Semiti- 
cism the mystical body of Christ.” 
And ‘this grows, this embodiment ad- 
vances, by the perpetual, never ceasing, 
never interrupted realisation of the 
Spirit,—in an appropriation of the divine 
substance by the abandonment of the 
selfish principle by the sacrifice of self 
in man, as for a brother; for huma- 
nity, as for God’s image. Christian 
worship has no centre, but the adoring 
expression and solemn vow of this 
always progressing divine life of thank- 
ful loving humanity.” Hippol, 11. tor. 
This may be very profound, but it is 
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the real members of His spiritual body through the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Hence as they are elsewhere described as 
crucified*, as risen, and as “made to sit together in heavenly 
places with Him!,” as one with Him they necessarily become 
“righteous, even as He is righteous*” To this agrees the 
language of the prophet: “Surely shall one say, In the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength, for in the Lord shall all the 
seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory*.” 

Moreover the apostle, after affirming that faith is counted 
for righteousness, proceeds to illustrate this proposition by tell- 
ing the Romans how “ David also describeth the blessedness of 
the man to whom God imputeth (Aoyiferar) righteousness with- 
out works®.” But his language simply expresses the forgiveness 
of iniquities, the covering of sins, and the non-mputation of sin 
to the happy believer. “More is here implied than is expressed, 
because from the very nature of the divine government some- 
thing more is necessarily connected with the things here pre- 
dicated. Sin can only be forgiven through faith in Jesus 
Christ, whose grace and office are attested by all the prophets‘, 
and who on earth more than once authoritatively forgave sin*; 
but it is only forgiven because covered through His atonement}, 
as our substitute and representative, to whom our guilt was 
transferred in the only manner in which such transference was 
possible, by imputation’, that he might take it away so com- 
pletely, that as a debt which has been paid it might be no 
longer imputed to us*. For the same reason, His righteousness 


not apostolical. We still believe the 
foolishness of God—Semiticism—to be 
wiser than the wisdom of man. 

® For ‘‘if one died for all, then all 
died” tn Him. 2Cor.v. 15 (in the Greek). 
See the reference to Aquinas in a former 
page. 

b Eph. ii. 6. 

© See 1 John iii. 7, of one that doeth 
righteousness, and this is characteristic, 
v. 10, of tbe children of God. 

d Tsai. xlv. 24, 25. 

© Rom. iv. 6—8; Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. 

f Acts x. 43; xiii. 38. Justification 
of believers from all things from which 
they could not be justified by the law 


is stated, ib. v. 39. 

& See Matth. ix. 2—6; Mark ii, 5s— 
t1, Luke v. 20—24, and vii. 47—50. 

h Or, propitiation. See Rom. iii. 
23—25; 1 John ii. 1, 2; iv. 10, with 
1 Cor. v. 7. 

i For ‘‘God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to Himself ;” but how? 
‘‘not imputing their trespasses unto 
them:” and why not? because He made 
Christ ‘‘sin for us,” or ‘‘ laid upon Him 
the iniquities of us all ;” that is, imputed 
them to Him. See 2Cor. v. 19, 21, with 
Isai. liii. 5, 6. 

K 1 Pet. ii. 22, 24; iii. 18, with John 
i, 29; 2 Cor. v. 19; Eph. ii, 14—16; 
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is imputed to us*, because wrought out for this very purpose 
in fulfilment of the law; and to realise this, instead of ignorantly 
attempting to establish his own righteousness, was the grand 
object of the apostle’s desire. For if sin is not imputed to the 
unrighteous, it can only be on the ground that the righteous- 
ness which he has not in himself is by an act of marvellous 
grace imputed to him. 

Justification is too often confounded with forgiveness. It 
properly denotes the judicial acquittal of the accused, in con- 
trast with the condemnation® of the guilty, or the public and 
official declaration of his innocence, or absolute righteousness. 
It is therefore far more than an act of mere mercy. It is the 
sentence of a just and faithful Judge, who can by no means 
clear the guilty. Virtually, then, to justify’ is to make the 
ungodly righteous*; not, as some erroneously teach, by a change 
in the character of the person justified, or to a fixing of the 
love or image of God in the heart, which is the sanctification of 
the Spirit, and a distinct act of loving power,—but by investing 
him with the righteousness of Christ or of God,—not with its 
mere operation or effect,—as already shown im the various pas- 
sages on which we have dwelt in detail. 

Noah is thus said in the epistle to the Hebrews to have 
become heir of the righteousness which is by faith‘; Christians 
are elsewhere described as through the Spirit from faith waiting 


Courayer. 

4 To justify sometimes means sim- 
ply to vindicate, or to show or declare 
another to be in the right. See Pa. li. 
6; Isai. xliii. 27, &c. (in the Hebrew), 
and Matth. xi. 19. In Philo, 1. 223, 


Coloss. i. 20—22; ii. 13, 14, and the 
type of the scape-goat, Levit. xvi. 20 
—22. 

* Whately says that man was not a 
sinner, nor, consequently, liable to any 
penalty for transgression, if he had ful- 


filled all righteousness in the person of 
an accepted proxy, whose good works 
were to be reckoned as his! We speak 
only of believers; but such a mode of 
reasoning would equally apply to the 
doctrine of the atonement ; and the truths 
of God transcend the human under- 
standing and cannot be reduced to mere 
logical formule, 

b See Rom. x. 3, 4. 

© As in Prov. xvii. 15; 1 Kings viii. 
32; Rom. v. 16, 18. See Fra Paolo, 
Hist, Cone. Trident. 1%. 355—357, ed. 


Sixanioas (Aoyioudy xpoPa pépece), 
signifies ‘‘ to authorise.” 

© Slkacov mojoa, Chrys, 1x. 76. Cf. 
p. 63. See Beausobre, Hist. de la Réf. 
1. 268. Clement, Strom. vii. 14, § 87, 
explains, éd:caciOnre (1 Cor. vi. 11) 
érorjOnre ws elreiy bx’ abrod Sixatoe elvac 
ws airés. He adds, ‘‘ and mixed as far 
as it is possible with the Holy Spirit” 
(Kaye, p. 427). It is His office to knit 
us to Christ. 

f ch. xi. 7, Tis xard wlorw dcKxato- 
ourns. 
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for the hope of righteousness* All our prospects for eternity 
depend upon our present and continued interest in this. 

The justified have peace with God’, so that justification 1s 
not “the peace of mind which comes from trust in a righteous 
God,” but its only abiding source,—and they should ever seek 
to realise this in a cheerful hope of glory; but it is most un- 
reasonable to confound the cause and the effect together. There 
may be faith without assurance; but the tree must be grafted 
before it can bear good fruit. The work of Christ, on which 
we have been dwelling, can alone give efficacy to our earnest 
entreaty to our fellow-sinners to be reconciled to a reconciling 
God. Repentance, and “the offering of our hearts” to a loving 
Father, are thus demanded; but faith “in the word of re- 
conciliation,” or “of life,” or full affiance in Christ’s agonising 
sufferings for sin, as well as in His meritorious obedience, must 
necessarily precede compliance with such demands. But now 
“who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is 
God that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea, rather that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us*.” Let us 
rejoice and be glad in the lively apprehension of such glorious 
privileges. 

The knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord (v. 8) was the 
grand object, for the sake of which Paul had gladly renounced 
all former advantages; he speaks of it now in detail, not as 
a new thing, but as it was his longing desire to deepen and 
confirm his experimental knowledge of his Saviour, with special 
reference to “the power of His resurrection and the fellowship 
of His sufferings, being made conformable to His death, if 
that by any means he might attain unto the resurrection from 
the dead;” he still esteems all things but loss, he means, for 
the sake of such knowledge, with a view to that glorious result. 
For “he knew whom he believed” 

He had been quickened by His power, and raised up to- 
gether with Christ; and this, as he taught the Ephesians, is 


* Galat. v. 5, according to the order b Rom. v. 1. 
in the Greek. Tertull. de-Res. Carn. ° Id. viii. 32, 33, in evident allusion 
c. 23, cites ‘‘nos enim spiritu ex fide to Isai. 1.8, 9. But see aleo Isai. liv, 
spem justitie expectamus (non at, 17 and Zech. iii. 
tenemus).”” d 2 Tim. i. 12. 
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the general privilege of believers, which he desired them to 
realise more distinctly, even “the exceeding greatness of the 
power of God to us-ward who believe, according to the mighty 
power which He wrought in Christ, when He raised Him from 
the dead*” Connected, too, with this experience, is “the 
fellowship of His sufferings,” already specified as a privilege in 
which the Philippians had participated’. The disciple is not 
above his Master; he must therefore expect to be treated like 
Him in this world, subject to reproach, indignity, and perse- 
cution from the ungodly for His sake, and ever ready to take 
up his cross, and to deny himself, that he may follow constantly 
and faithfully in His steps. The apostle describes himself in 
his second epistle to the Corinthians, as “troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; con- 
stantly (wavrore) bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus,—and always (de/) delivered unto death for His 
sake, that the life also of Jesus might be manifested in his 
body, (or mortal flesh®.)” But independently of such continuous 
suffering,—(of which he elsewhere says, “I die daily,” and, 
“T fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh for His body's sake, which is the church‘,”) every 
believer experiences a mystical death and crucifixion, in order 
to spiritual life, by virtue of his union with Christ; and on this 
St Paul repeatedly dwells. “Iam crucified with Christ; never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me®” For “we 
are dead‘, and our life is hid with Christ in God;” so that “if 
we have been planted together in the likeness of His death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection, knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin®.” 
Or, as St Peter says, “hethat hath suffered in the flesh (even as 
Christ, when He died for us) hath ceased from sin, that he no 


* Eph. ii. 1, 5, 6; i. 19, 20. Christ from the rudiments of the world ; 
b Phil. i. 29, 30. Galat. ii. 19, dead to the law; Rom. vi. 
° 2 Cor. iv. 8—1r. 2, dead to sin; Galat. vi. 14, crucified 
4d 1 Cor. xv. 31; Coloss, i. 24. to the world. 

® Galat. ii. 20 with vi. 14. 8 Rom. vi. 5, 6. 


£ Col. iii. 3. Cf. ch. ii. 20, dead with 
16—2 
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longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh (or, in the 
body) to the lusts of men, but to the will of God*.” 

This, however, 1s a past, not a continuous experience, al- 
though its truth should be continuously realised in a daily 
mortification of the flesh, or a constant crucifixion of its corrupt 
affections and desires’; the former on the contrary is the King’s 
highway to glory; for “if we suffer with Him, we shall also 
reign with Him*%” 

St Paul was enabled to make his cheerful sacrifice of all 
external privileges without repining, or the least desire to recall 
the past, by the power of his faith, or through his actual experi- 
ence, his practical knowledge of the excellency of Christ, and his 
own spiritual resurrection and new life in the Lord, (in which a 
conformity in suffering, an endurance of affliction, however 
protracted in itself, rendered light, as evidently transitory to the 
eye of faith, was felt to be operative of a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory), in the consequent prospect, vividly 
realised in the Spirit, of a literal resurrection at the last day. 
This was the full “redemption of the body,” of which he already 
enjoyed the earnest’, But he speaks here of his striving, “if 
that by any means he might attain unto the resurrection from 
the dead,” because he was yet on the battle-field; for as long as 
we are in the world, there is a work to be done, a conflict to be 
endured, and formidable obstacles to be overcome, foes within 
and without, who must be daily confronted, and effectually 
mastered in the strength of the Lord. But whatever we may 
be thus required to endure, the prize, when attained, will more 
than adequately repay. Even now tribulation works patience 
and experience, and thus a more confirmed hope of never-ending 
bliss, in every true believer®. 

It is a fundamental article of our creed, that “all that are in 
their graves*” (or, who shall hereafter die), whether good or bad, 


1 Pet. iv. 1, 2. Xptorod ofv rabdv- 
Tos Urép hua capkl Kal byelts Thy abrhy 
Evvocay érdloacGe: be prepared to suffer 
like Him, if it be the will of God (ch. 
iii. 17), to which we are now required 
and privileged to live in well doing. 
With the former verse compare Rom. 
vi. 7. 


b See Galat. v. 24; 1 Cor. ix. 27; 
Coloss. iii. 5, &c. 

° 2 Tim. ii, gq—12; Rom. viii. 17, 18. 

d Even the Holy Ghost. Rom. viii. 
23 and 11; 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5; Eph. i. 
13, 14. 

* See Rom. v. 2—5, &e. 

{John v. 28, 29. He says not 
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faithful or unfaithful, shall in a future hour hear the voice of the 
Son of God,—as “in the days of His flesh” Lazarus heard it im 
his tomb—and “shall come forth, they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” Even the Pharisees admitted the 
general fact, at which the Sadducees blindly cavilled*. But the 
apostle here refers not to the general resurrection, about which 
there could be no uncertainty», and the mere attainment of 
which could be no privilege, as it is common to all, but to a 
“better resurrection®,” which is therefore emphatically called the 
resurrection (not of the dead, but) from the dead. 

The doctrine thus intimated has been commonly overlooked. 
Manystill insist upon a figurative interpretation of the apocalyptic 
announcement of a first resurrection before the Millennium; at 
the close of which “the rest of the dead,” hitherto unchanged, 
shall also rise. But we cannot thus evade the force of our 
Lord’s own words, as reported by St Luke. For He not only 
exhorts us, in common with His immediate disciples, to watch 
and pray continually, that we may be accounted worthy to 
escape the various calamities at hand, ere our redemption is 
fulfilled, and to stand before the Son of Man in that day4; but 
(in reply to the Sadducees) expressly indicates the distinction 
enjoyed by such as shall be “accounted worthy to obtain that 


Hades. The sleeping in dust shall 
awake. See Isai. xxvi. 19. 

* Acts xxiii. 6—9; xxiv. 15 ; Matth. 
xxii. 23, &c. 

b was ws wéd\duw ebatpérou Twds Tvy- 
xdvew Edeyes, ef wws xaravTiow; mola 
évraida dvdoracly dnot; Thy wpds avrov 
&youcay tiv Xpiorédv. Chrys. ad loc. 
Pearson adds a reference to what he 
calls a notion peculiar to Theophylact 
among the Greeks, thus expressed, 
awdyres dvioravrat, ov pévro. wdvres éfa- 
viorayrat. In a passage already cited 
from Josephus, he says that God gives 
. to those who observe His laws, and, if 
necessary, willingly die for them, ye- 
vécbat wddw. C. Apion. 11. 30. Hence 
the term wadcyyevecla, figuratively ap- 
plied by Cicero, Ep. Att. v1. 6, to the 
recovery of his former dignity on his 


return from exile; and by Josephus, 
Ant. XI. 3, 9, to the restoration of the 
Jews, signifying in Philo a return to 
life, I. 127 (see ib. 159) ; adopted by the 
Lord in Matth. xix. 28 to express the 
glory of His second advent, and by 
Paul, Titus iii. 5, connected with bap- 
tism, which he calls Nourp@~ wadryyeve- 
glas. Philo calls Noah and his family 
Ww. ipyeudves—Seuvrépas dpxrnyérar wepib- 
dov. Vit. Moys. 11. 12. The term is 
twice applied to Jonah’s deliverance in 
the (doubtful) tract relating to him, 
§ 25, 26, if we may judge from the 
Latin version of an Armenian transla- 
tion. 

° Heb. xi. 35. 

d Luke xxi. 28, 36. Utique per Re- 
surrectionem. Tertull. de Res. Carn. c. 
22. See Eph. iv. 30. 
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world (to come, which is the object of Christian hope*) and the 
resurrection from the dead”,” as things necessarily connected. 
Surely a privilege of the children of God, as “the children of the 
resurrection®” (who spiritually experience its power here, and 
who are called literally to enjoy it hereafter), should not be 
lightly esteemed by the faithful now. It was the object con- 
stantly before the apostle, as the aim of his holy ambition; it 
will be the portion of all who love Christ's appearing’, because 
they know Him; it is promised to all whom the Father has 
given to Him, who here behold the Son and believe on Him, 
or come to Him because drawn by the Father, and who 
(habitually) eat His flesh and drink His blood, by an appro- 
priating faith’. For He shall shortly “appear in His glory” to 
“take unto Himself His great power and reign’ and to bestow 
upon His servants the promised crowns of righteousness and life 
and glory®; even as He emphatically said with respect to each 
of them (as above described), “I will raise him up at the last 
day*.” Of the happiness to be then realised" we should 
never be weary of speaking or thinking. Its prospect would 
sweeten every cup, lighten every burden, and facilitate every 
undertaking; it would stimulate us alike to persevering labour, 
devoted love, and patient endurance, and at the same time put 
a cheerful song of praise in our mouths, whilst it constrained us 
to live as willing strangers and pilgrims here, in habitual holi- 
ness and righteousness’, 

[15.] (12—14) Theapostle had no doubt of the result; but 
a long and arduous course was probably still before him, in which 
he would have constant need of self-denial; and therefore he 
would not boast, as if he could now lay aside his armour in the 
enjoyment of final victory, or exchange watchful prayer for un- 
mingled praise over the prize in his hands. For that could not 


* See Hebr. ii. 5 with Rom. iv. 13, 
and Hebr. xi. 9, 10, 13—16; xiii. 14. 

b Luke xx. 35, and see Acts iv. 2 
with Mark xii. 25 and Rev. xx. 

© Luke xx. 36. 

d 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

* John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54. Cf. Luke 
xiv. 14, ‘‘Thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just.” 

f See Rev. xi. 15, 17,18 with 1 Cor. 


Xv. 51, 52, and 2 Tim. iv. 1 (according 
to the best copies). . 

& 2 Tim. iv. 8; James i. 12; 1 Pet. 
vy. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

h See 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10; 1 John iii. 
I, 2. 

i See 1 Cor. xv. 23, 51—54, 58; 
Phil. iii. 21; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Rom. viii. 
IO, II, 19—23, &e. 
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be, until the resurrection morn had dawned upon the astonished 
world. Yet some have vainly argued from his humble and 
modest language, “not as if I had already attained, either were 
already perfect,” of which even Chrysostom recognized® the real 
import, that the salvation of the apostle was still precarious, .or 
contingent. God does not leave His work incomplete’. He 
had chosen His people “from the beginning unto salvation,” and 
He never leaves nor forsakes them. It is ‘‘ His good pleasure to 
give them His kingdom,” and “none is able to pluck them 
out of His hand,” neither shall they ever perish. They have 
eternal life, and shall not come into condemnation®. The glow- 
ing statements of the 8th chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
where all is distinctly traced up to the predestination of the Eter- 
nal, render doubt on the security of the true Christian alike 
unwarrantable and surprising. We know not how any point 
could be made plainer, or set forth more positively, than this is 
throughout the New Testament; and the apostle never once 
expresses any doubt or fear as to his own personal salvation. It 
would have been most dishonouring to the Lord who had called 
and apprehended him by His grace as a chosen vessel’ unto 
Himself. 

And yet He who ordains the end ordains the means also; 
and though neither precarious nor contingent, the end will in 
no other way be attained. The athlete must strive lawfully, 
in strict observance of the rules enjoined, without the least de- 
viation from the appointed course, and this perseveringly to the 
end, if he would not be pronounced unworthy® by the judge or 
arbiter of the games, and so forfeit his crown‘; and none but a 
fool ever neglected to do so. The grace by which Paul was 
called and justified made him truly wise, and thus at once en- 
abled and constrained him so to run and so to contend in the 
pancratuum im which he was engaged, as to obtain the victory 
and the prize®; and it is only as we follow in his steps, forget- 


* Op. Ix. 1185. d Acts ix. 1s. 

b Above, ch. i. 6. © dddxieuos, 1 Cor. ix. 27 (ovdé 7d 

© See 2 Thess. ii. 13; Hebr. xiii. 5  ddédxiuov rerpddpaxudy éore rerpdipa- 
with Isai. liv. 9, 10, 17, and ch. xlix. yor. Philo, 1. 222). See above. 
14—16; Luke x. 19, 20; xii. 32; John f 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
V. 245 X. 27—30; xiv. I—3, 27; xvii. & : Cor. ix. 24—27 with Heb. xii. 
24, &c. 1,2; 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
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ting the past, pressing anxiously and with unceasing energy 
forward to the goal, as he here describes himself, and as he so 
repeatedly exhorts his disciples, that we can have or retam 
a comfortable assurance, on satisfactory grounds, that we are 
“partakers of His grace,” or effectually called with a heavenly 
calling, or really apprehended of Christ, as interested in His 
promises, and “the sheep of His pasture,” or finally attain the 
prize set before them. 

To raise an Ebenezer for past mercies is a becoming act of 
gratitude. To dwell upon past attainments*, or past experience, 
and fold our arms in listless sloth, would betray criminal indif- 
ference to the love and glory of our Saviour, (to the obtaining 
of which we profess to believe that He has called us by His 
Gospel>,) or wilful contempt of His most positive injunctions, 
and fatal neglect of the means of assured victory, through which 
alone His people are enabled to triumph. We must “grow in 
grace,” and “follow on to know the Lord,” if we would know 
Him truly; we must take earnest heed to ourselves and to our 
ways, if we would not fall; we must “give diligence,” and that 
habitually, if we would “attain to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end,” and “through faith and patience inherit the 
promises” with the saints of old; we must add to our faith 
every Christian grace, if we would “make our calling and elec- 
tion sure,” or realise its privileges, and finally enter without 
impediment in everlasting triumph into the kingdom of Christ®. 
The apostle here presents us with a most illustrious example of 
one highly exalted and abounding in gifts and graces, not satis- 
fied with past or present attainments, but still anxiously press- 
ing forwards in labours and in sufferings unto the prize of a 
glorious resurrection. “ His head is erect, his eyes are directed 
upwards ;” he is straining every nerve to run with vigour to the 
goal; none shall take or deprive him of his crown’, The Lord 
is working in him “both to will and to do of His good plea- 
sure°,” and He ever works effectually. 

[16.] (Qu. 15—iv. 1) “Let us, therefore, as many as be 


* obdéy ovTws Kevot KaropOdpara kal x. 12 (with Mark xiii. s, 9, 23, 33, &e.); 
dropucd, ws } prin trav elpyacuévwy Hebr. vi. 11, 12; 2 Pet. i. 5—11. 
huey &yabdy., Chrys. 1x. 1288, d See Rev. iii, 11. 

b 2 Thess, ii. 14. * Above, ch. ii. 13. 

° 2 Pet. iii, 18; Hos. vi. 3; 1 Cor. 
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perfect,” (or, thoroughly instructed, in a spiritual sense, men of 
full age, in the maturity of their faculties) “be thus minded.” 
Those who are no longer babes in knowledge, but able to dis- 
tinguish good and evil with facility “by reason of use*,” would 
necessarily renounce all confidence in external privileges, and 
seek above all things to apprehend Christ, and the glorious 
prize set before them in His Gospel, by earnest perseverance in 
His way. Let such “exhort one another, so much the more as 
they see the day approaching”,” even as the apostle here ani- 
mates them. But if there were any amongst them otherwise 
minded, in consequence of inadequate knowledge or defective 
experience, and therefore indisposed to comply with his exhor- 
tations and follow his example, he doubts not but that they 
also will be enlightened by a faithful God, who “had begun a 
good work in them,” to discern this, or that He will graciously 
reveal to them whatever may be essential to their practical 
holiness and perseverance in the path of duty or of truth. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be their actual knowledge or 
experience, let them on no account neglect that oneness of pur- 
pose and unanimity of action, to which he had so urgently ex- 
horted them at the beginning. It seems impossible to exhibit 
in a stronger light the paramount stress which he laid upon this 
point. 

A more general exhortation follows. To maintain joy in the 
Lord, it was not only essential to avoid the snare of Judaising 
teachers, and to adhere to the rule which the apostle had al- 
ready defined, but above all to avoid those gross and scandalous 
inconsistencies against which he had so often warned them. In 
order to this he boldly proposes his own conduct as an ex- 
ample. This is a characteristic of St Paul, frequently occurring 
in this and other epistles*, presenting a striking contrast to the 
manner of St John, who delights in the exhibition of broad 
principles, and the enforcement of lofty precepts, but keeps 
himself in the back ground, or only refers to his peculiar inti- 
macy with his Master on account of the more delicate and 
minute details into which he enters, or to set forth in a stronger 


® See Hebr. vi.1 with v. 13, t4. 163 xi. 13 2 Thess, iii. 7—o9 with 2 Cor. 
b Hebr. x. 25. xi. 7—12; and see : Thess. ii. 10; 2 
° See below, oh. iv. 9; 1 Cor. iv. Tim. iii. 10, 11. 
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light the perfect humanity and wonderful condescension of 
Christ. But the calumnies of his enemies and the insinuations 
of false teachers rendered it necessary for the apostle of the 
Gentiles to set his office and authority in a clear light, and 
therefore a reference to his own moral and exemplary conduct, 
alike just, holy, and unblameable*, became of paramount im- 
portance. Could any have cast a suspicion upon his motives, or 
a shadow upon the purity of his character, the cause of God 
would have suffered. By the grace of God he knew that they 
could not; he challenges the closest scrutiny; he provokes his 
enemies to contradict his statements and deny his integrity, if 
they could; but none dared to do so. Their silence confirms his 
bold testimony; and thus his egotism, as some call it, redounds 
to the glory of his God, as with spiritual foresight of the result 
he intended that it should”. 

The celebrated historian’, who records the fearful persecu- 
tion to which the Christians at Rome were exposed a year or 
two later by the profligate emperor, to whom the apostle had 
appealed in the cause as yet undecided, represents them as 
justly odious for their crimes and misanthropy, though he ad- 
mits that they were then sacrificed not to justice, but to the 
gratification of an individual, so that pity and commiseration 
were excited even there by their horrible sufferings. He con- 
sidered them deserving of the severest punishments, because he 
seems to have believed the scandalous charges current against 
them, to which later apologists continually allude, as if they 
were a company of atheists and bacchanalians, who initiated 
their converts with the blood of murdered children upon whom 
they made their repast, before giving themselves up in the 
darkness of the night to incest, or unbridled licentiousness! It 
was thus that inveterate malice studiously misinterpreted their 
rejection of idolatry, the simple rites of the Lord’s Supper, per- 
haps their love-feasts, the customary salutation or kiss of 


* 1 Thess. ii. to. 

b Of the force of examples to raise 
hope, to inflame courage, to provoke 
emulation, to work upon modesty (called 
by Cicero the preserver and guardian of 
virtue), ‘“‘ breeding shame and regret” 
in those who act not conformably there- 
to, to awaken curiosity, to please the 


mind and fancy, and to set in motion 
all the springs of activity, see Barrow's 
Sermon on 1 Cor. iv. 16 (VoL 11. Serm. 
34). It is a common topic even of 
heathen moralists. 

° Tacitus. Ile mendaciorum loqua- 
cissimus, according to the vehement 
Tertullian, Apol. ¢. 16. 
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charity*, the endearing names of brother and sister, and the 
intimate communion of spiritual love, in which they lived. 
Men in general were thoroughly vicious and debauched them- 
selves; but they knew that “those which committed such things 
are worthy of death’.” Judging Christians by themselves, they 
regarded their fair speeches as mere hypocrisy, notoriously com- 
mon amongst grave professors of austere philosophy, and wil- 
lingly supposed that their peculiarities, and apparently unsocial 
austerities, were mere cloaks of the odious sensuality in which 
they secretly indulged, and therefore the more heartily detested 
the suspected separatists. St Peter refers to some such charges, 
and on that very account exhorts his brethren to walk more 
circumspectly and holily, that those who spoke evil of them as 
evildoers might be ashamed, feeling that they had falsely ac- 
cused them®; and this doubtless was one object of the exhorta- 
tion before us. 

The younger Pliny, an intimate friend of the historian, was 
at a later period governor of Bithynia, where Christianity then 
extensively prevailed, and where its disciples were then subject 
to a cruel persecution. Many were dragged before his tribunal. 
He was not aware of the ordinary course of proceeding in such 
cases, or of the real nature of the charge to be investigated. 
They were the objects rather of popular than of magisterial 
hatred. In Rome and Italy they would probably attract but 
little notice from a proud aristocracy. But Pliny was seriously 
in doubt whether the mere profession of the Christian faith, 
when unconnected with any specific crime, was to be con- 
demned as illicit and evil. Or should all be treated alike, 
. whether they renounced their (supposed) error and superstition, 
or not? Previously, however, to his consultation of the emperor 
(Trajan) on these intricate points, the governor dealt very 
harshly with the accused. Sympathy for the rights of con- 


2 Clement confesses that it had been increpat. Turpes turpis infamat, et 


abused and given occasion pf suspicion 
and reproach: ¢iAjjwara—modAdkes evly- 
ow lov adxoraclas. Peed. tl. 11, § 81. 

b Rom. i. 32. See Justin M. Dial. 
p. 320. Cyprian says to Donatus: Fiunt 
quz nec illis possunt placere qui fa- 
ciunt. Mentior nisi alios qui talis est 


evasisse se conscium credit, quasi con- 
scientia satis non sit. Fidem in publico 
accusatores, in occulto rei, in semetip- 
sos censores pariter et nocentes. Dam- 
nant foris quod intus operantur. 

© y Pet. iii. 16. 
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science was yet unknown’. No truth seemed to the vain syco- 
phant so certain as to warrant earnest and consistent advocacy ; 
nay, in his enlightened view, that very thing ought to be 
punished, as nothing better than stubborn and perverse obsti- 
nacy. But he had an opportunity of strictly investigating the 
habits and moral conduct of the Christians in his province, and 
found nothing to condemn», except an evil and extravagant 
superstition, as he is pleased to call it. As if the national sys- 
tem of Rome which he was officially upholding had not been a 
vile system of deliberate imposture, which no man of common 
sense believed; or, as if the formal apotheosis of deceased em- 
perors, however vicious, and the divine honours, rendered as we 
have seen with his sanction to the living, had not been a fla- 
grant violation of every noble feeling, and of every principle of 
sound philosophy and natural religion. He was told that the 
brethren bound themselves by an oath,—not, as their enemies 
insinuated, to commit crimes’, but to avoid theft, robbery, dis- 
honesty, falsehood, and adultery; and that they had given up 
their innocuous love-feasts, in consequence of an imperial edict 
against clubs and societies on political grounds‘, and thus really 
proved themselves to be good citizens as well as harmless 


religionists. 


* Lactantius nobly said, Religio cogi 
non potest; verbis potius quam verberi- 
bus res agenda est ut sit voluntas. De 
Just. V. 19. 

b The deaconesses examined by Pliny 
were probably slaves of heathen mas- 
ters, since an ancient decree of the 
senate prohibited the use of torture, 
where the life of masters might be in 
question. Tacitus, Ann. 11. 30. But it 
appears from Athenaygoras, p. 38, that 
Christians held slaves in the second cen- 
tury. Clement says that we ought to 
treat our domestics as equals, men like 
ourselves, considering that God has no 
respect of persons, the same to freemen 
and to slaves, and that if they do wrong 
we should rebuke, not chastise them. 
Ped. Ml. 12, § 92, 93. The adoption of 
the milder term olxéra:s, only used in 
later Greek (Schol. Platon. v. 465, but 


see Eurip. Alc. 786), seems to indicate 
an improved state of feeling. The Es- 
senes alone had hitherto denounced 
slavery altogether. One Maximus in 
the seventh century boldly protested 
against it as an unnatural distinction 
(see Neander, Gesch. Tom. III. p. 239), 
and Isidore of Pelusium. 

° These absurd calumnies, once so 
eagerly credited, eventually died away. 
Kuseb. H.£.1v. 7 (Porphyry ap.), Prep, 
Evang. Il. 74. 

¢ Merito damnanda, si quis de ea 
queritur eo titulo quo de factionibus 
querela est. In cujus perniciem ali- 
quando convenimus? Hoc sumus con- 
gregati, quod et dispersi; hoc universi, 
quod et singuli; neminem lzdentes, ne- 
minem contristantes. Tertull. Apol. 
C. 39. 
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His account, as might have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, is confused and inexact; but the substance of his 
testimony is valuable. The apostles. spared no pains to enforce 
pure and holy conduct upon their disciples; we are pleased to 
find that it was not altogether in vain. For there is, unhap- 
pily, another side of the picture, upon which we cannot shut our 
eyes. However painful, it yet serves to illustrate the candour of 
the sacred writers in the most striking manner. .Neither im- 
postors nor fanatics would have ventured upon a reference to 
facts so dishonourable as those to which we allude. 

It was the more necessary, on account of those persons who 
pursued such an opposite course, that the Philippians should 
take heed to the example of St Paul, and mark such as trod in 
his steps. Immoral professors of a holy religion, sensual fol- 
lowers of a Saviour who died “to redeem them from all in- 
iquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works*,” cannot be mentioned without deep sorrow of 
heart; the susceptible apostle, in the prospect of death and of 
the resurrection, bursts into tears when he refers to them», 
Allowed evil becomes peculiarly aggravated in connection with 
the name of Christian; its only possible issue is destruction. 
Alas! there were not a few, but many, even in that age of per- 
secution, against whom it had been necessary repeatedly to 
warn the brethren. Their belly (or lust*) was their god; they 
even gloried in their shame, and habitually minded earthly 
things, as if these could satisfy their souls. The “evil commu- 
nications” of such men might “corrupt good manners,” as in 
voluptuous Corinth, where the Epicurean cry, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” seems to have been repeated by 
men denying the resurrection, and practically ignorant of God4, 
who had amongst men “a name to live®” The apocalyptic 


* Titus il. 14. 

b Chrysostom compares the apostle 
to a father watching by an only child 
who rejects all medicine. If admonition 
cannot avail, tears perhaps may. édv 
Opnvijoys wondddxes éyelpes Tov vexpdy TH 
yuxf. Iv. 565. 

° According to Plato, there are three 
parts of the soul, rd Aoyierixdy, 7d Ov- 
poadés and 1rd éxiOupnrixdy, reason, 


passion, and desire, severally seated in 
the head, breast, and belly of man. De 
Rep. p. 410; Philo, Leg. Alleg. 1. 22; 
ir. 28, &c. 

d y Cor. xv. 32—34. Cf. v. 11, 12; 
2 Cor. xii. 20, 21; 1 Pet. iv. 15; 2 Pet. 
ii. and Jude 4, 8—19; and see Tertull. 
ad Nat. 1. 5; de Virg. Veland. c. 14; de 
Jejun.c.17; Cyprian, de Hab. Virg. &e. 

© See Rev. iii. r. 
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churches were polluted by similar characters. As the profession 
of the Gospel was more and more extended, real spiritual know- 
ledge became more and more rare, and the grossest moral cor- 
ruptions extensively prevailed®*. 

We must not pause to trace the sad history of a rapidly 
developed apostasy, or to point out the great social evils and 
abominations, which prevail even at this day, not on the conti- 
nent alone”, but in our beloved country; the painful record 
of which is forced almost daily upon our attention, by constantly 
recurring proofs of general demoralization, since the fearful 
increase of gross profligacy, and the greater frequency of atro- 
cious crimes amongst us, are now unhappily notorious. The 
result of mere civilization without religion has been always and 
everywhere the same. But we speak now of false brethren, 
who have tended, mpre than any other obstacle, to hinder the 
progress of the Gospel, and to obscure the glory of Christ, and 
the real efficacy of His cross, through which alone the true 
believer is “crucified unto the world, and the world unto 
him*.” 

Jesus has been lifted up, as it were before our eyes, in the 
ministry of His word, “evidently crucified amongst us,” as the 
apostle writes to the Galatians‘; the penitent has looked, and 
having found “health and peace,” in believing, he now denies, 
or renounces ungodliness and worldly lusts, and by his nghteous 
and sober and godly life glorifies his God, and thus sets the seal 


dissent (Neander, Gesch. 11. 1308) even 
in the fourth century. 


* Pelagius said on 2 Cor. xii. 20, 
quid faceret (Paulus), si nostris tempo- 


Tibus adinveniret, quibus ad compara- 
tionem aliorum criminum ista ne putan- 
tur quidem esse peccata. Even the 
Alexandrian Clement complains that 
many, if not most of the professing 
Christians in his day, changed their be- 
haviour and manner with the place 
where they were, like the polypus, which 
is said to assume the colour of the rock 
to which it adheres, instead of every- 
where showing the same gravity as in 
the congregation, uniformly gentle, pious, 
and affectionate. Ped. 111. 11, §80(Kaye, 
p, 104). The unholy, covetous, and im- 
pure lives of the orthodox promoted 


b Nearly 3000 suicides are known 
to take place in France yearly; and 
though crimes against public order and 
against the security and life of citizens 
have diminished, those ‘‘ which call only 
for secrecy and cowardice, which are 
the result of shameful vices, and which 
presuppose a depraved imagination, a 
polluted life, a corruption at once refined 
and gross, continue steadily to increase” 
(see Evangelical Christendom, Oct. 1862, 
p- 491). The increasing prevalence of 
infanticide is peculiarly notorious. 

° Galat. vi. 14. 

4 Id. iii. 1 with John iii. 14, 15. 
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of his experience to the truth, the power, and the wisdom of 
the “Gospel of His grace*.” But these men, by their loose and 
inconsistent conduct, prove themselves to be “the enemies of 
the cross of Christ,” as the apostle here emphatically calls them; 
yea, worse enemies than the Jews who found it a stumbling- 
block, or the Greeks who counted it foolishness; for they pro- 
fess to reverence and believe in it, and yet ignore its power; 
they seem even to hold it up to contempt, as a vain and useless 
exhibition of suffering love; or, as we elsewhere read, “ crucify 
the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open shame,” treading 
Him under foot, as if He were not their Lord, “counting the 
blood of the covenant an unholy thing,” and “ doing despite to 
the Spirit of grace*” (whose special office it is to testify of Christ 
in all the fulness of His love, and thus to glorify His name) by 
the rejection of His testimony, and resistance to His work*; and 
thus bring upon themselves inevitable ruin. 

We must take heed lest any of us “fall after the same 
example of unbelief®;” for there is no other sacrifice by which we 
can be sanctified, no other Name whereby we can be saved. 
And whatever may be our professions, privileges, or hopes, 
“if we live after the flesh we shall die.” We remember the 
example of St Paul. He “kept under his body, and brought it 
into subjection,” so that it was defiled neither by gluttony, 
drunkenness, nor lust; and we too must learn through that 
Spirit, which animated and strengthened him, similarly to mor- 
tify the deeds of our bodies, if we would live like him eternally 
with God‘ 

Neither is it less necessary to cultivate a heavenly mind, 
wont to dwell upon “the glory of the Supreme King,” and daily 
to visit in the exercise of lively faith “those vast and spacious 
tracks of pure and brightest light,” where He dwells, and mani- 
fests Himself to the “holy inhabitants who replenish them,” 
instead of grovelling on the earth, bound by its cares or its 
pleasures. “For the carnal mind is enmity against God;” but 


* See Titus ii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. i. 23, ° See Hebr. vi. 6 with x. 9. 
a4, &e. 4 See John xv. 26; xvi. 7—11, 14 
b Conybeare strangely speaks of the with Acts vii. 51; 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Cor. 
cross here as a symbol of mortification, ii. 15, 16. 
which such men neglect; but the em- ® Hebr. iv. rr. 
phasis is on its being the cross of Christ. f Rom. viii. 13 with 1 Cor, ix. 27. 
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“to be spiritually minded is life and peace*.” And here we are 
but “strangers and pilgrims,” who should in spirit feel “as way- 
faring men who turn aside to tarry for a night,” because (if 
Christ’s indeed) citizens of heaven” our eternal home. Even 
Philo (instructed only by the Old Testament) describes the wise 
as meré sojourners here below, living® (in spirit) in a heavenly 
country, to which they desire to return ; and our Lord has actu- 
ally entered into heaven for us, as our Forerunner, having pro- 
mised to come again in His glory amongst us, to receive us 
unto Himself’, when this mortal shall put on immortality, and 
this corruptible shall put on incorruption, that the prophetic 
announcement may be fulfilled, and “death be swallowed up in 
victory °®.” 

The last trumpet will usher in this momentous change, as 
the Lord Himself descends from heaven in clouds of glory, with 
a shout (as of a mighty host), and with the voice of an archangel, 
that the dead may be raised, and the living saints transfigured 
(like Enoch and Elijah of old), and all become like Him, the 
Beloved One, whom they shall then see as He is, and with 
whom they shall reign for evermore’. What an amazing pro- 
spect is thus briefly set before us! The glory in which the God- 
man appears is to be our everlasting portion. 

Let us labour to realise these things more fully, following 
Him “with the wings of our meditation, and with the chariots 
of our affections,” in earnest faith, that we may walk in a man- 
ner more consistent with such hopes, and that it may be our 
constant aim to purify ourselves, even as He is pure’, and to be 
heavenly in mind and thought and feeling, that we may now 
glorify our crucified Redeemer before men. 

An inheritance so rich, a mansion in a Father’s house so 
glorious, a crown so bright, a kingdom so vast, must needs 
demand more than a transitory glance, or a passing thought. 
Believe we the promise to be sure, and our title clear, our 


* Rom. viii. 6, 7. See also de Agric. c. 14, &e. 

br Pet. ii. rr (see Jerem. xiv. 8); 4 Hebr. vi. 20; 1 Pet. iii. 22; Acts 
Hebr. xiii. 14 (Thy péA\dNoveay wddw), iii. 21 with John xiv. 1—3; xii. 26, &c. 
&c.; Eph. ii. 19; Galat. iv. 26 with xvii. 24. 
Coloss. iii. 3, &c. ® See 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

© wodcrevovrat (cf. Phil. i. 27), de f 1 Thess. iv. 14—17; 1 Johniii. 2, &, 
Confus. Ling. §17 (on Gen. xxiii. 4). € 1 John iii. 3. 
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hearts must be really there. “Home, sweet home,” his chiefest 
joy, can never be forgotten by the true Israelite. But, alas! 
with all our confident talking and bustling action, our faith is 
scarce alive. 

It is worthy of note, that when St Paul speaks of himself 
individually in this epistle, he speaks of death, and departing to 
be with Christ, and of aiming especially to attain to the resur- 
rection, whereas here, on the other hand, when he speaks of 
believers generally, he overleoks that, and fixes his eye on the 
personal advent of his Lord, as the grand hope of the church, 
to change or transfigure the poor frail bodies of His living 
saints.) He knew that we shall not all sleep, but that we shall 
be all changed; and whilst groaning in this frail tabernacle, and 
longing te be clothed upon with an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, ““—that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life,”"——-without the pangs or gloom of dissolution, for himself 
he expected that dissolution, or to be unclothed; and in order 
that he might the sooner be present with his Lord he was even 
anxious to experience it* Not however until that day shall 
all the saints be consummated and crowned together; and ail 
shine forth together as suns in the kingdom of their Father. In 
order then, that, whether sleeping or waking, they may be 
accepted of Him”, and be found in that glorious company, the 
apostle here concludes by an entreaty to his brethren, couched 
in the most urgent and affectionate terms, “so to stand fast in 
the Lord,” even as they saw him, firmly and constantly. 

In a similar manner, after his masterly disquisition in the 
15th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, he exhorts 
them as his beloved brethren, with peculiar emphasis in the 
prospect of the resurrection and transfiguration of the saints, 
there so vividly set before them, to be “steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as they 
know that their labour is not in vain in the Lord*®.” But there 
is something peculiarly impressive in the accumulated terms of 
endearment in the words before us. A sudden rapture it may 
be, a remembrance of his glorious vision of Paradise, and of the 
unutterable things there shown, or declared to him; a longing 


* 1 Cor. xv. 51; 2 Cor. v. s—8. b 2 Cor. v. 9, To. 


° 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
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as it were to bear his friends with him into its realities; an 
anticipation of the unspeakable bliss of that day, “the blessed 
hope of the appearance of the glory of our great God and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ,” and of being made like Him, producing an 
intense sense of the divine love, inspires his heart and lips 
with heavenly love. ‘My brethren, dearly beloved and longed 
for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly 
beloved.” 

On the lips of a rhetorician like Chrysostom’, habitually 
prone to exaggeration, words of ardent affection might have 
seemed little more than well-turned complimentary phrases ; 
these evidently gush spontaneously forth from the fountain of 
a full heart. The connection between a minister and the souls 
whom the Lord has given him is an everlasting bond of recipro- 
cated love, akin to that which unites a father and his sons 
together, but holier and more exquisitely tender, as more spi- 
ritual and divine. St John had no greater joy than to hear 
that his children were walking in the truth’. St Paul writes 
yet more forcibly to the Thessalonians: “Now we lwe if ye 
stand fast in the Lord*.” Their abiding faith and love, of which 
Timothy had brought him a favourable account, not only 
relieved his mind in respect to those points which had occa- 
sioned his special anxiety about them, but comforted him in his 
ordinary affliction and distress; as it were, infusing fresh life 
into his soul. And not only so, pre-eminently as he loved his 
Master, and longed for His appearance, even that would not 
render him insensible to their happiness, nor lessen his joy in 
beholding them at His right hand. No marvel that he should 
have so eagerly desired to converse with them here, where he 
could impart to them spiritual counsel and strength, or promote 
their edification in the Lord, by supplying what was lacking in 
their faith, when constrained to address them in such terms 
as these: “ For what is our hope or joy or crown of rejoicing ? 
(or exultation). Are not even ye in the presence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ at His coming? for ye are our glory and joy*.” It 
is doubtless in the same prospect, as the context indicates, that 


* «¢ Believe me, I do not speak at as I am with your progress,” &c. Tom. 
random. If any one placed a thousand VIII. p. 533. 
royal crowns set with precious stones on b-3 John 4. °° 1 Thess. iii. s—8. 
my head, I should not be so delighted ad Td. ii. 19, 20, 
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he now addresses the Philippians as “his joy and crown,” or the 
source of his joy and glory. : 

We might have thought that, as the stars pale away before 
the sun in the material heavens, so when the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shines forth in all His majesty, and fills His admiring 
Church with ecstatic joy, every other object, however interest- 
ing or precious it might have previously appeared, would sink 
into insignificance and be overlooked and forgotten by us. 
O no: the perfected saints will have larger faculties, more 
inlets of enjoyment. Nothing that can contribute to their happi- 
ness shall be wanting; but they will see everything in the light 
of God, beautified and impenetrated by His presence. .And 
therefore the spiritual father will behold the spiritual children, 
the seals of his ministry on earth, with exceeding delight; they 
will enhance his joy in Christ ; memorials of successful labours 
of love, witnesses to his faithfulness and mercy, they will encircle 
his brow with additional lustre, as it were of a crown set with 
many precious stenes, and that for ever. 

This clearly implies that there must be mutual recognition 
im the resurrection. Friendships here abruptly terminated by 
death, or intertupted by change of residence, or casual mis- 
apprehensions, will be there renewed in holier love and more 
intimate fellowship, For a contrary hypothesis would entirely 
destroy the force and beauty of the passage before us, and 
grievously impair the fulness of the consolation which the 
apostle ministers to the Thessalonians, respecting their friends 
who had already fallen asleep in Jesus. We shall consciously 
meet to part no more. 

Two men appeared in glory with Emmanuel, on the mount 
of Transtiguration ; their personal identity was manifested ; Moses 
and Elijah conversed with Jesus familiarly. So shall the saints 
in the glory of the kingdom there prefigured talk with one 
another and with Him; and His glory will be their theme and 
their end. a 

He has “power to subdue all things” without exception 
“to Himself,” as “King of kings and Lord of lords,” though 
once humbled even to the death of the cross; in that power 


® See above, ch. ii. 16. Ita compa- o7épavos, “ornament.” See Job xix. 9; 
rati estis, ut gaudium et gloria mihi ex Prov. iv. 9; xii. 4; xiv. 24; xvi 31; 
vobis contingat (Vorstius in Poli Synop.). xvii. 6 (Grotius, tbzd.). 
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He will accomplish the glorious change announced. Mean- 
while in the mere prospect of that day of mingled joy and 
terrors, when the wicked shall be trodden in the winepress 
of the wrath of the Almighty, even “the.wrath of the Lamb,” 
and when the meek shall be beautified with salvation* in the 
likeness of His glorious body, how solemn and momentous is 
the practical illustration to “stand fast in the Lord.” 

There is neither security nor comfort to be found in any 
other course. The fickle and inconstant, the double-minded 
man, the unfaithful, the backslider, can never prosper. The 
believer is planted on the Rock, which is higher than he; let 
him never forsake it, no, not for a moment; but “cleave to Him 
with full purpose of heart,” alike in sunshine and in storm. 
We can do nothing of ourselves; all depends upon our abiding 
in Christ, as living branches in the vine, in the constant exer- 
cise of unhesitating faith in His person, character, and work, 
in firm and habitual reliance upon His love and promises. 
Need we advert again to the dangers already specified from 
false teachers, vicious professors, or any of those seductive in- 
fluences, to which the simpleminded are specially exposed ? 
Only “watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong,’—as “good soldiers of Jesus Christ ;’—“ wise unto that 
which is good, and simple (or harmless) concerning evil’.” Any- 
thing like wavering or vacillation would lead to mischief. To 
retreat, or to “look back, after putting the hand to the plough,” 
would be to show ourselves “unworthy of the kingdom of God.” 
Remember Lot's wife". In religion, at least, we must be men of 
but one idea. Our eye and our purpose must be single, as the 
apostle’s, straining every nerve to maintain our position, in faith 
unwavering, in love more abundant, in hope more confident. 

With reference to Uzziah® Chrysostom inquires how it hap- 
pened that one, who had lived go strictly, was drawn aside and 
fell so low. “This 1s a subject of wonder to me: I feel perplexed 
as much as you. And yet really it should not be a cause of 


* See Luke xxi. 34—36, &c.; Isai. xvi. 19. 


Ixiii. r—4; Rev. xiv. 15—20; xix. 15, 4 Luke ix. 62 and xvii. 32. 

with vi. 1§5—17 and Ps. ii. and Ps. ° “He was marvellously helped, till 
exlix. 4. | he was strong; but when he was strong, 
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perplexity to us; for he was but a man, a thing very prone 
to sin, and quickly enticed to evil. And this is not the only 
difficulty; for we are commanded to traverse a strait and nar- 
row way, hemmed in on either side by threatening precipices. 
When then both the weakness of our resolution and the diffi- 
culty of the way concur to impede our progress, wonder no 
more at (human) transgressions*. But when we have passed 
the greater part of the road, and our zeal flags, and our 
strength fails, the devil then assails us more vehemently. Even 
as pirates avoid attacking ships when they sail out (in ballast), 
because it would be useless to sink empty vessels, but when 
they see them returning with a full cargo use every exertion 
to intercept them.” We cannot safely remain in ignorance of 
these wiles of Satan; but, be they what they may, he will soon 
flee from those who resist him “steadfast in the faith;” and 
the beloved disciple assures us that “he who is begotten of God 
keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth him not,” that 
is, so as to do him any real mischief. 

[17.] (iv. 2, 3) A special cause of anxiety, previously inti- 
mated, is now distinctly specified by the apostle’s earnest 
‘entreaty to two women to live in harmony, or to be of one 
mind in the Lord. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of busi- 
ness and anxiety in which he was involved as a prisoner in a 
distant land, he seems to have been intimately acquainted with 
the circumstances of each church, in the various places which 
he had evangelised, and to have taken particular interest in 
the welfare even of their individual members. We know 
nothing of the details of the-dispute, or difference, that had 
arisen between Euodias and Syntyche, but they seem to have 
been fellow-labourers with the apostle, who separately entreats 
each of them, that he may show his impartiality, and equal 
love for them both. Trifling and immaterial must have been 
the subject of dispute in comparison with the momentous truths 
on which he has been dwelling; but no wise man disregards 
trifles; no living pastor can be indifferent to the evil, so notori- 


® wpoaipécews edxodla cat 806 duc- gress, because it appears to be the effect 
xo\la—ph Oadpate dowdy weep trav of sloth, and ever proves a great stum- 
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ously arising from the very slightest breach of that unity and 
brotherly love, in which Christians should aim above all things 
to live habitually (as we are here so impressively taught) even 
as their Father requires. The brightest mirror may be soon 
tarnished; a slight flaw or blemish will mar the value of a 
diamond; steadfastness in the Lord can hardly be maintained 
where party spirit enters, and brethren are at variance with 
each other. Let us not be deceived; any supposed love to God 
which can coexist with cherished hatred, or ill will to man, or 
cold and selfish disregard of the feelings of our brethren, is a 
mere delusion, as the disciple of love so urgently inculcates. 
We must anxiously watch over one another, and with all earnest- 
ness and affection entreat our friends to bear and forbear with 
one another, and to check the first symptom of estrangement, 
if we would “ fulfil the law of Christ.” For, it is written, “above 
all things have fervent charity among yourselves; for charity 
will cover a multitude of sins*.” 

Observe too the delicacy of St Paul in this matter. He 
censures neither party, but points emphatically to the Lord, 
whose power he has exhibited, of whose coming in glory to 
perfect our bliss he has reminded them, as the grand object of 
our hope, because in Him all natural, or seemingly unavoidable, 
differences of sentiment are easily brought into harmony, 
and the contemplation of such momentous objects must con- 
vince the most perverse of the real impropriety and unseason- 
ableness of all our petty disputes. Moreover, the apostle calls 
in the aid of a third party, in whom he could place most 
implicit confidence, to smooth down all asperities, if any still 
remained. 

Who is here addressed is unknown”; we may regard the 
inquiry, with Chrysostom, as of no importance’. Some ima- 
gined that Paul referred to his wife; others, to the husband 
of one of the women already named‘; whilst others, very fanci- 
fully, represent the word rendered yoke-fellow (2vfvye), as the 
name of an individual, “who was veritably what his name 
implied.” The first opinion is only interesting as exhibiting 
the ignorance or carelessness of early commentators, even of 

® 1 Pet. iv. 8 (margin). Charity is > Perhaps Luke (W.). 
more than brotherly kindness, 2 Pet. i. © ob cpbipa dxptBodroyetabar Set. 
7 and 1 Cor, xiii. 4 Theophylact and Beza. 
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one confessedly so learned as Clement of Alexandria’, as it 
is evident that if the apostle had ever been married he was 
now a widower; or, as yet further proving that the necessity 
of celibacy in the ministers of Christ was neither an aposto- 
lical tradition, nor even a primitive notion, however zealously 
it may have been maintained by mischievous ascetics at an 
early period, anticipating the great apostasy”. 

The mention of Clement and “others whose names are in 
the book of life,” in connection with these women is also re- 
markable; it seems to invest them with much dignity, and 
thus not improbably to be designed to render the exhortation 
still less harsh or grating to their minds. From what he had 
seen of them, the apostle had no doubt of the reality of their 
faith and love, or of the effectual operations of divine grace 
on their hearts. Assurance of personal salvation is no pre- 
sumptuous feeling of fanatics; it is not only attainable, but 
it ought to be realised by all true Christians. Their “names 
are written in heaven,” that is, distinctly enrolled as citizens 
of heaven; for such, as we have already observed, the apostle 
accounted the Philippians; and therefore as the Lord once 


* Ap. Euseb. H. £. 111. 30; Strom. 
11. 6, § 53. 

b Forbidding to marry. 1 Tim. iv. 3. 
Who can estimate the fearful amount 
of profligacy which has resulted from 
the attempt to enforce celibacy upon 
the clergy, and the undue exaltation of 
a single life, arising from a popular 
notion, that pollution was inseparable 
from matrimonial intercourse? This 
notion is distinctly maintained by the 
Latin Homilist on Matthew. Chrys. Op. 
VII. 772, 927. Ista conjunctio marit- 
alis cum esset peccatum quantum ad 
naturam rei ipsius, concessione Dei 
facta est licentia. Si ipsum matrimo- 
nium placitum esset Deo nunquam 
abstinentibus se ab illo gloriosa permit- 
teretur corona, nec sic amarentur a Deo 
qui oderunt illud, &. Contrast Hebr. 
xiii. 4. Clement of Alexandria allowed 
that marriage was honourable alike in 
presbyters, deacons, and laymen, Strom. 
III, 12, § 90; and it is certain that Paul 


directs Timothy to choose both as pres- 
byters and deacons ‘‘the husbands of 
one wife ;”’ not raw, harsh, inexperienced 
celibates. 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12, and cf. Titus 
i. 6. The furious Hildebrand could not 
tolerate the laxity that had arisen in 
times of confusion; but removed all 
married priests from their sacred duties. 
When Anselm in a synod in 1102 ex- 
communicated such as had concubines, 
and refused to dismiss them, Roger of 
Wendover tells us that many disap- 
proved of it, lest immorality should be 
the result of an attempt to attain to a 


_ degree of sanctity beyond their reach, 


and that the king, having subsequently 
obtained jurisdiction in such cases, re- 
ceived large sums of money from the 
priests to retain their companions (1129). 
A legate, who had denounced such 
transgressors most severely, was sur- 
prised that very night in the act of sin 
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exhorted His personal disciples to rejoice on that ground, as 
neither presumptuous nor fallacious, because revealed to them 
by His own word*, Paul here proceeds more emphatically to 
repeat this exhortation, having previously guarded against alt 
impediments to joy which might arise from false doctrine, a 
vicious life, or unseemly dissensions, by the suitable expositions. 
of the real character of the faith, the walk, and the hope of 
true Israelites, which we have already considered. 

(18.] (vv. 4-7) Fhe utter perversion of the Gospel in the 
fourth century is in nothing more apparent than im the. eulo- 
gies heaped upon the ascetics, whose profession and boast it 
was to be always fasting, mortifying their bodies by unnatural 
austerities and studied tortures, groaning and weeping conti- 
nually, as if they served an angry God, or hard taskmaster, not 
a reconciled Father in Christ. We may give them credit for 
zeal and earnestness, for tenderness of conscience, for heaven- 
ward aspirations; but we cannot believe that they had received 
the Spirit of adoption, or of hberty and love, which bears wit- 
ness with the spirits of His redeemed, that they are the sons 
of God, and dwells in their hearts continually”, if they are 
really His. 

For assuredly it is the will of the Triune Jehovah, into 
whose name we have been baptised, that His people should be 
happy, or habitually rejoice in “a true, substantial, and con- 
sistent joy,” as we have already seen that the whole tone of this 
epistle so strikingly attests. It was for this purpose that the 
Father “commended His love towards us, in that whilst we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us,” the Son became poor, and 
the Holy Spirit descended upon us, as streams of refreshing 
water in a dry land, so that “rivers of living water” may flow 
even from our midst to cheer our friends, or irrigate our neigh- 
bourhood®. It was for this that Jesus spake so lovingly to 
His disciples, and that St John wrote’ to “stir up their pure 
minds by way of remembrance,” and that all the rich promises 
of God were not only confirmed by His own oath, and sealed 


* See Phil. iii. 20; Hebr. xii. 23; ¢ See Rom. v..6—8; 2 Cor. viii. g; 
Luke x, 19, 20. Isai. xli. 17; xliv. 3, &c.; John iv. 10, 
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by the blood of Jesus, but attested to each of them by the 
witness of the Spirit, and to the Church of future ages by the 
actual experience of prophets and apostles, saints and martyrs, 
in rich profusion*. It is therefore not only possible, but there 
are ample means provided by which it may be and ought to be 
attained by every Christian. 

Sm, ignorance, and unbelief, alone can deprive us of the 
privilege of the Israel of God; and against these “the sword 
of the Spirit” ever wages an implacable warfare. Or what 
master could possibly acquiesce in the gloomy service of a 
morose discontented attendant, who always went about his work 
with evident unwillingness, and even manifested his enmity 
by continual murmurs? How then could a Father look with 
complacency or satisfaction on a child, who was always unhappy 
in his presence, mistrustful of his love, suspicious of his inten- 
tions, questioning the truth of his promises, never satisfied, 
unless everything went on in exact accordance with his own 
variable humours, or unless some word of endearment was con- 
tinually addressed to him? But why argue on a point so plain? 
The children of the bride-chamber may fast when the Bride- 
groom is taken from them; otherwise their mourning would 
be most incongruous; but even when we fast, the Lord forbids 
the sad and sullen countenance of hypocrites, who disfigure 
their faces that they may appear unto men to fast, requiring us 
to anoint our head (a token of joy) and wash our face, that 
men may know nothing of the real fasting and humiliation of 
our souls”, and not ignorantly admire or idolise us on account 
of our superstition. 

It is true that all men, “after a confused manner, are very 
eager in the quest, and earnest in the pursuit, of joy,” but not 
in the only way in which it can be permanently attained®. 
Too often we anticipate the end, without regard to the ap- 
pointed means, or “upon impossible or undue terms,” or desire 
to reap the harvest without the labour of seed-time; not less 


~ *® See Ps. xxxvi. 7, 8; v. 113 ix. 2; b See Matth. ix. 14, 15 with vi. 16 
xvi, 8, 9; xxi. 1, 6; xxvii. 6; xxx. 5, —18. | 
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frequently, like disloyal subjects and undutiful sons, we wan- 
der to and fro,-seeking to the creature rather than to the 
Creator, in the service of the world, which is vanity and death, 
or in the transitory pleasures of sin rather than in the pastures © 
of the flock; not rarely with divided hearts we vainly attempt 
to combine the most opposite courses, and thus become in- 
capable of enjoying either. It is well to be convinced of the 
hollowness of all such cisterns as the creature can hope to 
fill; for if we would rejoice in truth and for evermore, “with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory,” a “joy wherewith a stranger 
doth not intermeddle,” which may continue and abound, and 
which no man can take from us*, we must “rejoice in the 
Lord” Himself. 

When others’ were crying, “ Who will shew us any good 2” 
with restless minds ever grasping at illusive shadows, eagerly 
listening to any one who would boldly undertake to satisfy 
their craving desire, whether by some fresh pleasurable excite- 
ment, or some plausible scheme of advancement, the Psalm- 
ist entreated Jehovah to “lift up the light of His counte- 
nance upon him’,” regarding His favour as “better than life 
itself,” or as “the one thing needful,” and his heart was at 
once filled with promised peace, and a joy, to which the joy of 
the most abundant harvest could not be compared’. His lot 
had fallen in a pleasant place; yea, he had “a goodly heritage, 
and his cup ran over” with blessing, because “the Lord was 
the portion of his inheritance and of his cup,’ so that he 
“ rejoiced under the shadow of His wings,” or in His mercy-seat4, 
whenee Jehovah communed with his people of old, and invited 
all Israel to unite with him in praising the source of “his 
exceeding joy” with cheerful lips and loving hearts’. And 
when David had grieved the Holy Ghost, and such comforts 
no longer “refreshed his soul,” or allayed the tumult of 
anxious and uneasy thoughts in his struggling mind‘, under 


* See 1 Thess. v. 6; 1 Pet. i. 8,9; 3; Luke x. 42. 


Prov. xiv. 10; John xiv. 11; xvi, 20o— 4 Sept. Nacripiov: applied to Christ, 
22, 24. Rom. iii. 25. 
b No doubt referring to the formula * See Ps, xvi. 5,6; xxiii. 5,6; xxxvi. 


of blessing pronounced by the priest, . 7, 8; lxiii. 7 and 5; xliii. 4; v. 11, &c. 


- Numb. vi. 22—27, f See Ps. xciv. 19. 


° Ps. iv. 6, 7. See Ps, xxx. §; lxiii. 
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deep convictions of aggravated sin against light and knowledge, 
he earnestly and believingly prayed, that “the joy of (the) 
salvation” (of the Lord) might be restored to him‘, and it 
was restored. His sin was forgiven; the Lord Jehovah became 
once more his strength and his song; and the voice of rejoicing 
gave utterance to hymns of thankful praise’; and in medi- 
tating afresh on the character and promises of God and the 
everlasting covenant, which He had revealed to him, he was 
satisfied as with marrow and fatness°. 

Abraham had rejoiced exceedingly when from afar he be- 
held the day of Christ by faith; and He is at once the object, 
the mediator, and the author of that covenant, which was all 
the salvation and desire of David’. Truly blessed then are 
those who know the joyful sound, or by faith apprehend that 
promise, which is the essence of the Gospel; “they walk in 
the light of God’s (reconciled) countenance, exalted in His 
righteousness, and rejoice in His Name all the day®” Mark 
the absence of dismay with which Habakkuk could consequently 
anticipate the entire failure of all ordinary sources of comfort, 
and even of subsistence. Not even that extremity of desola- 
tion, with all the horrible results that to the imagination it 
suggests, could mar his joy. Its gloomy prospect, its stern 
reality of woe, could not overwhelm him, because it could not 
rob him of his portion, exhaust “the fountain of living waters,” 
allay the sweetness of his meditations and communion with his 
God and Saviour, or hinder him from living “upon every word 
that proceedeth out of His mouth,” like Israel of old, with 
abiding cheerfulness‘ 

The apostle is not content to dilate upon the sources of 
Christian joy,—free pardon and assured reconciliation in Christ, 


* Ps, li. 12. 

b See Ps. xxxii. and ciii.; Isai. xii. 
and Ps. cxviii. 14, 15, &c. 

© See Ps. xc. 14; 2 Sam. xziii. 5; 
Ps. Ixiii. §, and compare Jerem. xxxi. 
14, 15. Rutherford wrote from prison, 
‘*T never believed, till now, that there 
was so much to be found in Christ, on 
this side of death and of heaven. Oh, 
the ravishments of heavenly joy that 
may be had here, in the small gleamings 


and comforts that fall from Christ! I 
find the very utmost borders of Christ’s 
high excellency and deep sweetness, 
heaven’s and earth’s wonder” (1637). 

d John viii. 56. And see 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 5 with Isai. lv. 3, and xlii. 6, and 
Ps. xxv. 14. 

F ° Ps. lxxxix. 15, 16, with special re- 
ference to the covenant with David. 

f Habak. iii. 17, 18. See Deut. viii. 
3, and note Ps, Ixxiii. 25, 26, 
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liberty of access to a throne of grace, abundant promises of un- 
failing mercy and sustaining grace, an earnest of our inheritance, 
in the sealing and anointing Spirit of adoption, “ Christ within 
us, and a (sure) hope of glory*,"—he once and again presses 
the subject upon us, as we here see, by a direct and urgent 
precept. 

Tt is too true that Christians ordinarily live below their 
privileges. Some too constantly dwell upon their own feelings 
in morbid self-anatomy, perhaps misled by the diaries of self- 
tormented saints; others are needlessly entangled in the world, 
impatiently anxious about worldly things, instead of soaring aloft 
on eagles’ wings, looking forwards and upwards, off everything 
around or within them, to their glorious and triumphant King; 
whilst many more drag on a wearisome life in constant gloom 
and terror, from want of a clearer understanding of the Gospel, 
or knowledge of the Scriptures, “placing much of their religion 
in continual doubts and questionings,” as if such a spirit were 
not most dishonouring to a God of love, and most repugnant to 
His revealed will, or as if Christian joy were mere sinful pre- 
sumption, not a positive duty, a natural fruit of the Spirit of 
adoption’, Baxter well says that “when you are poring in 
your hearts to search whether the love of God be there or no, 
it were wiser to be thinking of the infinite amiableness of God, 
and that will cause it, whether it were there before or not. We 
are such dull confused things, that a sight of ourselves is enough 
to raise a loathing and horror in our minds, and make them 
melancholy. But in God in glory there is nothing to discourage 
our thoughts, but all to delight them, if Satan do not misrepre- 
sent Him to us.” But a correct understanding of the Gospel is 
absolutely essential. 

A striking and instructive proverb tells us, that “through 
wisdom is a house builded, and by understanding it is estab- 
lished, and by knowledge shall the chambers thereof be filled 
with all precious and pleasant riches” Simple faith in Christ 
personally makes us “wise unto sa'vation;” we want more clear 


* Luke x. 20; John xvi. 24; Rom. Holy One of Israel.” 


v.1, 2, 11, &c. Note the promise in b See Luke xi. 13; Eph. i. 13; Galat. 
Isaiah xxix. 19: ‘‘The meek also shall iii. 13, 143 iv. 6; v. 22; Acts xiii. 52, 
increase their joy in the Lord, and the ° ch, xxiv. 3, 4. 


poor among men shall rejoice in the 
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views of His finished work, in order to have a calm and settled 
assurance. According to the apostle, “Hope maketh not asham- 
ed, because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given to us:” that is to say, not our love to 
Him, but His love to us, “even when we were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” when Christ died for His enemies*. This Gospel 
clearly stated to the jailor and his house at Philippi, became, 
as we have already seen, a solid foundation of joy and peace to 
them, because by them received with spiritual understanding. 
Why should it not be the same with us? Every exercise of 
faith is “a clear spring of joy.” 

The Thessalonians received this truth in power and much 
assurance in a time of deep affliction; the joy of the Holy Ghost 
at once rested upon them’. And, no doubt, persecuted Chris- 
tians are often the most joyful. “Trials make the promise 
sweet, and bring the Saviour nigh;” for they constrain us to 
betake ourselves more to a throne of grace, where He is wont 
to shew “a smiling face,” and anoint His servants “ with the oil 
of gladness,” in communion with their great High Priest. One 
well said, “the more you crush the Christian, the sweeter the 
fragrance that comes from him; there is a glory, and a fresh- 
ness sparkling in him by suffering, an excellency that was 
hidden, and which you have drawn out*.” Let an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures be added, and the unsearchable 
riches of Christ will yet more abundantly cheer the wise and 
understanding Christian. 

Activity, however, is also essential both to physical and 
intellectual health, nor less to the comfort of the believer. If 
he would rejoice more in the Lord, let him abound more in His 
service. In watering others he shall be also watered himself‘; 
and then again conversely the joy he thus acquires will be his 
strength® in the time of conflict. 

The subsequent precepts bear upon this point also; for joy 
can scarcely co-exist with violent tempers and immoderate pas- 
sions’, or be maintained without habitual mildness and gentle- 


* Rom. v. § with 6—8, 10; Eph. ii. ® See Nehem. viii. ro. 

4, 5; 2 Cor. v. 18, &. f cay Slxaca Od\as pera Oupod rd 
b 1 Thess. i. 5, 6. way dwddecas. ob xarouxel Td rvetpa 7d 
© In The Friend, Vol. 11. p. 58. dycov &vOa Oupds. Chrys. VIII. 574. See 


4 See Ps. xxxvii. 3, 4; Prov. xi.25. Jamesi. 20. 
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‘ness of disposition. “The clouds of error descend in the storms 


of passions and perturbations;” but a clear knowledge of Christ 
is the source of Christian joy, and His example the high stand- 
ard of excellence, to which His disciples ever seek to attain. 
We know His mildness and gentleness, let our moderation of 
temper be similarly notorious to all men. It will tend to disarm 
prejudice and to conciliate enemies; it will add essentially to 
our own comfort, and it is especially incumbent on those who 
remember that “the Lord,” their Judge and their Saviour, “is 
at hand,” and desire to meet Him without fear or shame’. 

It is usual with the apostles to enforce practical duties by 
reference to the glorious advent of Emmanuel, as the blessed 
hope of His people, for which they are ever taught to look and 
wait in watchful prayer”. Chrysostom connects the declaration 
in this context with the following precept®; in either connec- 
tion the thought is well calculated to solemnise our minds and 
constrain us to active obedience, whether our tempers are to be 
restrained, or our hearts raised above the cares and anxieties of 
the world. The Judge comes to change our poor corruptible 
bodies, if we are really His; “they need but little here, nor 
need that little long;” and the glory to which they will then be | 
exalted will only be enhanced by our present light and moment- 
ary afflictions’, and such the most severe and protracted trials 
really are, when measured by the length of eternity, or weighed 
in the balances of the sanctuary by faith, so that we have no 
cause to fear the passing cloud, but may still rejoice in the 


hope of that day, even if cast into the “furnace of iron.” 


Anxiety moreover for the morrow, or for the things of time 
and sense, is alike vain and dishonouring to a faithful God. 
Vain, “for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself; sufficient unto the’ day is the evil thereof;” and more 
than vain; for is it not “palpable folly to anticipate that evil 
which we would avoid; then, when we earnestly desire to put 
off sorrow, to pull it towards us; to feel that mischief which 
possibly shall never be; and to give it a being in our fancy 
which it may never have in nature®?” and even should it 


* See 1 John ii. 28. a 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 
b 1: Pet. iv. 7, &. See Titus ii, 12, © Matth. vi. 34; Barrow (Serm. 40) 

13. from Seneca, Ep. 18 and 13 (ne sis miser 
© Op. 1x. 1756, 1881. ante tempus, &c.). 
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eventually arrive, strength to bear it will be then given, if 
we seek it aright. Dishonouring therefore to God, because 
His goodness and promises alike demand from us implicit 
confidence in His providence. For he feeds the ravens, and 
clothes the grass of the field, and the flowers, with exquisite 
beauty. Not a sparrow falls to the ground independently of 
Him, or is forgotten before Him; nay, the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered; not one of them shall perish*, In 
other words, the very minutest circumstances, which concern 
our happiness, or might affect our personal security, are all 
ordered by unerring wisdom and almighty power, in such a way 
as may best fulfil His purposes of everlasting love towards us. 
He is ever near to His people. He never withholds anything 
really good from them. Whatever may be the occasions of 
anxiety or sorrow or alarm which may occur to us, we must not 
brood over them, but go at once and pour out our hearts before 
the Lord with unwavering confidence and filial boldness, because 
“He careth for us,” whether we seek something positive, or 
deprecate a threatening evil, intercede for a friend, or bow 
“under the mighty hand” of our Father chastening us for 
profit’. a. 4 

Thanksgivings should ever accompany our prayers. For 
whatever may be our present circumstances, or the dense gloom 
of the prospect around us, we must never lose sight of the 
mercies which we have so long enjoyed and which we still enjoy, 
great, manifold, and unmerited, as they really are, nor forget the 
sure promises of our God, and His gracious character, to whose 
footstool we are still so lovingly invited to approach, in them- 
selves sufficient cause for unceasing praise. Insensibility to this 
would close our mouths and paralyse our devotions, as evi- 
dently inconsistent with that faith, “without which it is im- 
possible to please God*,” and which alone can warrant us to 
expect an answer to our prayers. Ingratitude in a supplicant 
would arrest the hand, at least deeply wound the heart, of the 


* Matth. vi.; x. 29—31; Luke xii. 7d dyadd: SéSwxe yap adrds éxay kal 
6, 7, 22—30, and xxi. 18. macw els pécov xaréOnxey’ AGN Srrws 
b Ps. lv. 2; 1 Pet. v. 6, 7. SéxerOar SuvwmeOa Kal AaBdvres duddr- 
© wapdkAnots 5é mpds Tov Oedv Eorw Twpev, Joseph. c. Apion. II. 23. 
dia THs Ed As Kal Sénats, ody Brus 5d5G d Hebr. xi. 6. 
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most beneficent. The evil returns, with which we have hitherto 
requited our heavenly Father, have often hindered us from 
approaching Him in times past with sufficient boldness; hence 
perhaps our present distress and gloom; but “shall a hung 
man complain*?” We are still alive, though He might have so 
justly cut us off: then shall we not praise and thank Him, if 
but for this? But it is His will that we should give thanks to 
Him in every thing”; because in every thing, however outwardly 
painful and harassing, there is something, if it be rightly con- 
sidered, indicative of much divine love, and of wise and gracious 
purposes to usward; and albeit for a season we may be “in 
heaviness through manifold temptations‘’,” we shall soon find 
that even this trial and that disaster were in some way necessary 
for our good. There is no reason, therefore, why it should now 
lessen our joy in the Lord. If.moreover we would dwell rather 
upon what we have than upon what we lack, and “feel a little 
those calamities of our neighbours (from which we are exempt) 
we should little resent our own crosses;” the view of their 
“more grievous disasters” would render us calm under “our 
lesser disappointments‘;” and then, instead of envying those 
who seem to be more highly privileged (perhaps really are not 
so), we should be more thankful for our own lot, and the love of 
God manifested to us; and this thankfulness would add confi- 
dence and fervour to our petitions. 

It is not said that we shall receive exactly what we desire ; 
it may be far otherwise. The thorn in the flesh was not 
removed at the apostle’s request; the buffetings of Satan con- 
tinued. Neither was Israel saved despite his impassioned 
intercessions®. But no one who casts his burden and his anxiety 
upon the Lord, and prays with a cheerful and thankful heart, is 
disappointed. He will surely answer us; whether by strengthen- 
ing our souls, giving us patience and meek submission to His 
will, or drawing near to us Himself, saying, “Fear not: I am 
thy salvation:” so that we shall be carried triumphantly at last 


* Lament. iii. 39. ‘‘Thou hast pu- © 1 Pet. i. 6, ef déov éori. 
nished us less than our iniquities de- @ Si vis gratus esse'adyersus deos et 
serve,” Ezra ix. 13. ‘‘Hehathnotdealt adversus vitam tuam, cogita quam mul- 
with us after our sins,” &., Ps.ciii. 10. tos antecesseris. Seneca, Ep. 15, cited 
Cf. Lament. iii. 31— 33. by Barrow. 

b : Thess. v. 18. ° See 2 Cor. xii.; Rom. x. 1. 
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through every difficulty and trouble*. The promise here is 
most precious. It is that “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,"—the result of justification by faith, the pur- 
chase of Christ’s blood, His own eternal portion, His gift to His 
church, and the fruit of His (indwelling) Spirit’—‘“shall keep 
(as it were fortify and guard) our hearts and minds through 
(or, in) Christ Jesus” (that is, raised above fear and trouble, and 
steadfast in faith in His Name‘), healing our wounded affections, 
relieving our distracted minds, liberating us from perplexity 
and gloom, and enabling us to await the result with composure, 
trusting implicitly in His love, notwithstanding every obstacle, 
as it flows on in its divine energy and illimitable fulness in a 
deep, continuous, and placid stream’. 

[19.] (8, 9) A general and comprehensive exhortation 
now follows, as it were to conclude this portion of the epistle. 
It is first a striking appeal to the moral faculty of man®, or to 
the voice of an enlightened conscience, and the simple lessons 
of moral philosophy; and secondly, and subordinately, to the 
apostle’s own teaching and exemplification of those principles. It 
cannot be too constantly repeated that the Gospel is not the re- 
velation of a new system of morality, but of the righteousness and 
salvation of God;—not of what ought to be done so much as of 
how it may be done’ Jew and Gentile needed above all things 
such an enforcement of their natural convictions of sin, and such 
a sight of its real enormity,—not as a social evil, or as atrocious 
folly, to wise men odious, to self mischievous, but as an act of 


* See Ps. cxxxviii. 13 with 2 Cor. 
xii. 8,9; Luke xxii. 41—43; Lament. 
iii, §7 with Isai. xli. 10, 13, 14; Ps. 
XXXV. 3. 

b Rom. v. 1 (cf. Isai. xxxii. 17); 
John xiv. 27 (cf. Isai. ix. 6; xxvi. 3); 
Galat, v. 22 (cf. Rom. xiv. 17; xv. 13). 

¢ In Christ: wore udvew xal wh éxre- 
ce abrod rijs mlorews. Chrys. (sc. pu- 
Adéee év a’r@). 

d Mr Motley observes that William 
the Taciturn of Orange ‘‘ was never 
more placid than when the storm was 
wildest and the night darkest. He drew 
his consolations and refreshed his cou- 
rage at the never-failing fountains of 


Divine mercy.” 

+: Whether considered asa sentiment 
of the understanding, or a perception — 
of the heart, or, which seems the truth, 
as including both.” Bp Butler. 

f Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor. Ovid. 7d xpior’ émorduccba 
kal yeryvboxouev Ovx éxrovoduev 5°, of 
peev dpylas varo, Ol 5 HSovnv mpobévres 
avril rod kadod. Eurip. Hippol. 380—382. 
Nec vera virtus cum semel excidit 
curat reponi deterioribus. Horace. (Cf. 
Jerem. xiii. 13.) It may be remem- 
bered that 1 Cor. xv. 33 is cited from 
Menander. 
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rebellion against God, the manifestation of an evil heart of 
unbelief, “not liking to retain God in knowledge*,’—as would 
constrain them at once to seek and to appreciate the only 
effectual means by which the conscience can be purified, or sin 
overcome and finally eradicated, and thus bring them back by 
the power of the Holy Ghost to God in Christ, as loving and 
obedient children. 

An immutable standard of right and wrong”, at once the 
voice of reason and of God, despite all the anomalous prac- 
tices, either legalised in some countries, or advocated by grave 
philosophers, or regarded as venial through the perversity of 
individual minds, or the example of a corrupt society, which 
sceptics have magnified, existed independently of Christianity. 
It was the original impress of the mind of the Creato: on the 
creature (“the image of God’), often obscured, never effaced. 
To ground morality upon the lessons of expediency is therefore 
alike untrue and heretical For the apostle here speaks of 
general qualities or characteristics of human actions, of which 
he gives no definition, which he must consequently assume 
to be generally intelligible or universally understood in the 
same manner, and which are virtuous and praiseworthy, if any- 
thing be so, even in the judgment of the most ungodly. He 
had already referred to his own example; he now emphatically 
repeats the reference, as an illustration of the points on which 
he has been dwelling, urging the Philippians not only to con- 


® See Rom. i. 19—28; ii. 14, 15, 
&c.; Hebr. iii. 7—iv. 11. 

b Zeno called a life in conformity to 
‘ nature the happiest. Philo adopts this 
as implying the pursuit of virtue and 
a longing after God. I. 456. Cf. 11. 470. 
Consuetudinem sermonis vocabo con- 
sensum eruditorum,; sicut vivendi con- 
sensum bonorum, Quintil. 1. 6,45. ‘For 
much as it may be disputed wherein 
virtue consists, or whatever ground of 
doubt there may be about particulars; 
yet, in general, there is in reality an 
universally acknowledged standard of 
it. It is that which all ages and all 
countries have made profession of in 
public; it is that which every man you 


meet puts on the show of, &c., namely, 
justice, veracity, and regard to common 
good.” Bp Butler. The worst men honour 
virtue in words. Philo, 11, 16. Cf. Chrys. 
IX. 15, 163 VI. 93 (ovdels kaxds Kaxds 
dxovew Bovrerar’ ) yap pvow 7d YScov 
adomdserar’ ef kal ) mpoalpects rovvay- 
tlov alpetrat) with Cicero, de Fin. 111. 11; 
de Amicit. c. 7. However wicked men 
may be, they dare not appear hostile to 
virtue. When they wish to persecute the 
virtuous they pretend that they are in- 
sincere, or charge them with crimes. 
Rochefoucauld. 

° 1 Cor. xi. 7 (even now), “and the 
glory of God.” 
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sider the specified qualities objectively, or admire them in the 
abstract, but to regulate their thoughts and feelings accord- 
ingly, and to exhibit them in their habitual conduct, as those 
very “things which they had learned, and received, and heard, 
and seen in him.” And this “good and right way” he further 
enforces by a special promise that “the God of peace should be 
with them,” if they walked therein. 

Is it not strange that grave writers should have regarded 
James as more practical than such a writer as this; and pre- 
tended that the doctrines of grace, or of justification by faith 
alone, were incompatible with strict conscientiousness, or 
scrupulous exactness in every moral duty, and anxious efforts 
to abound continually m every good work? The epistles of 
Paul abound in evidence to the contrary*. 

Holy conduct must be combined with thankful supplication, 
not only as a*testimony for God that He may be glorified in us, 
but as essential to our own comfort. The promise of the 
peace of God is precious, but now the abiding presence of God 
Himself is promised, even of that gracious Father from whom 
all grace in rich abundance and manifold forms proceeds, who is 
described as “the God of peace” to His children, when they 
need fresh manifestations of His favour to stay and tranquillise 
their minds, and “the God of all comfort,” when they require 
special consolation under peculiar trials’. Not His gift, but He 
Himself will be with us to seal His blessing® upon our hearts, 
that we may know and feel Him to be our unfailing portion at 
all times. It is in a similar manner that the apostle en- 
couraged the Corinthians to perseverance in the course which 
he indicated to them. “Finally, my brethren, rejoice’, be 
perfect, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of Jove and 
of peace shall be with you.” No greater blessing can be con- 
ceived ®. 


® Seo Eph. ii. 8—ro; iv. 28, &c.; 
1 Cor. xv. 58; Hebr. vi. 10; Titus ii. 
14; iii, 8, &c. La loi n’a pas détruit 
la nature; mais elle |’a instruite, la 
grace n’a pas détruit la loi, mais elle 
l’a fait exercer. Pascal. 

b See 1 Pet. v. 10; Hebr. xiii. 20; 
2 Thess. iii. 16; 2 Cor. i. 3, &. 

© Peace. Ps. xxix. 11; Numb. vi. 26. 


a 2 Cor. xiii. 11, where xalpere is 
mistranslated “farewell.” See Chrys. 
IX. 953, 954. All the grief and fear 
which the apostle might have caused 
them was designed to impart permanent 
joy to their souls: de? 7d Aocwdy yerér Oar 
Ta wap tua Kal oUTws dudpayros tuiy } 
xapd. 

* See John xiv. 21, 23. 
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The Alexandrian Philo, catching something of the effulgence 
of Moses and the prophets, declared that the prepared soul, 
purified from sin, becomes a suitable abode of God. The com- 
pany of the wise is His chosen inheritance, like the peculiar 
domain of a king. He reveals Himself to them as their all- 
sufficient Portion. What are empires compared to such a pri- 
vilege? Or what can the friends, the adopted sons of God, 
themselves princes and kings, do, but praise their Benefactor in 
words and odes and hymns? He dwells and walks in them, 
feeding them with pure wisdom, and giving them power to 
behold Himself*. Were the whole world transmuted into gold, 
or something yet more precious, and could all this be expended 
in the construction of temples, these, however elaborately 
designed, would be no suitable stepping-place for the King of 
kings, condescending in His kindness and philanthropy to visit 
the creature from the highest heavens”. Devout séntiments, the 
exercises of piety, the pure heart, are His delight, the most 
precious sacrifice and the most glorious temple*. 

How careful we should be to live up to the standard to 
which our adversaries expect us to be conformed’, whatever 
license they may permit themselves, or however glaring their 
own personal inconsistencies. 

Truth, gravity (or what is calculated to produce reverenceé 
and win respect), justice®, purity, kindness or amiability, and a 
due regard to the opinions of men, should be earnestly che- 
rished. There must be no fanatical disregard to appearances, 
no stolid indifference to a good reputation‘, no proud disregard of 


* See de Cherub. § 29; de Plant. 
§ 13—16; de Sobr. § 13—16 (Abraham, 
my friend, Gen. xviii. 17, as James ii. 
23); Quis Rer. Div. Her. § 5 (Deut. xxxiii. 
11); de Somn. 11. 36; de Mut. Nom, 
§ 3, and Fragm. pp. 652, 657, 674, 661 
(see Levit. xxvi. 12); Q. in Gen. iv. 8, 
&e. Cf. Matth. v. 8, &c.; 2 Cor. vi. 16 
—18; Isai. Ixvi. 1, 2. 

b oSe—yévar’ av Bdors atrot rots 
wooly, I. 157. 

° atrovs dépovres wAfpwua Kado- 
kayabias reXeaérarov, thy dplorny davd- 
youvot Ouvclay tpvos edxapicriacs Tov 
evepyérny kal cwriipa Oedv yepalpovres.— 
lepetoy ércdectduevos éauréy, II. 153. 


4 Chrys. rx. 1304 with 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

° The four cardinal virtues accord- 
ing to the Grecian philosophers were, 
Prudence, Fortitude, Righteousness, 
and cwdpocivn, <A strange conceit 
(Andrew of Czsarea on Rev. iv. 7) con- 
nected these with the four evangelists, 
Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark, and 
their characteristic symbols. 

ft See ch. ii. 15, 16. Philo charges 
his readers, ray Oéce. xal vouttoudvwr 
wapa wiow elvat Stxalwy uh ddcywpely. 
Negligere quod de se quisquis sentiat 
non solum arrogantis est, sed etiam 
dissoluti. Cic. de Off. 1.20. According 
to the Greek and Hebrew proverbs a 
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the prudential maxims of the world. As an instructive instance 
of the apostle’s special application of his own general principle, 
we may refer to his charge to Timothy. A bishop must have 
“a good report of them that are without, lest he fall into 
reproach and the snare of the devil*” For the world is no 
unfair judge in general, however harsh or censorious when it 
detects, or supposes that it has detected, a gross or scandalous 
blemish, or even inconsistency, in a religious man. The early 
converts at Jerusalem had favour with all the people, and the 
apostle unhesitatingly tells the Romans that he who serves 
Christ in “righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” is 
not only “acceptable to God,” but also “approved of men”.” 
For himself, therefore, when entrusted with the contributions 
of the churches for the relief of the poor saints in Judea, he 
was anxious that others should share the responsibility, lest any 
reproach should be cast upon him. So important was it to pro- 
vide for what was honest and reputable, not only before God 
but also before men, in this and in every other particular*: for 
as has been well said‘, “he who keeps his life clear from sin 
does good to himself, but he who keeps it clear from sus- 
picion® is merciful to others; since our life is necessary to our- 
selves, our good name to others.” 

It is certain that no law has ever condemned any of the 
fruits of the Spirit, or affirmed them to be evil; the apostles 
admit that even in their gloomy age magistrates were only 
terrible to evil doers’. Consistent Christians, who conformed to 
what was right and good, were only liable to persecution in 
exceptional cases®; for “when a man’s ways please the Lord,” 


good reputation is to be preferred to 
wealth, See Prov. xxii. 1; Ecclus. vii. 
2; xli. 15. No greater devotion or 
higher regard to virtue can be shown 
than by the sacrifice, if requisite, of 
reputation to maintain a good conscience. 
Seneca, Fp. 81. 

* 1 Tim. iii. 7. 

b Acts ii. 47; Rom. xiv. £7, 18; 


confirming Prov. iii. 4, illustrated by. 


1 Sam. ii. 26 and Luke ii. 52, “ Jesus 
‘increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.” 

° 2 Cor. viii. 20, 21 with the gene- 
ral precept, Rom. xii. 17, mpovoovpevoe 


Kara éveimriov rdyrwy dvOpwrwv. Com- 
pare Philo, 1. 369. 

ad Bp Sanderson cited by Words- 
worth. 

* Carendum non solum crimine tur- 
pitudinis, verum etiam  suspicione. 
Quintil. 11. 2, 4, Bore ph éwridéxecOar 
détav alrlas rovnpas. Aischin. c. Timarch. 
p- 7. The masses are peculiarly obser- 
vant of the conduct of religious pro- 
fessors. See Sozomen, H, L£. Iv. 27. 

f See Galat. v. 22, 23; Rom. xiii. 
13; 1 Pet. ii. 14. 

& y Pet. iii. 13 (the good, as 3 John 
11). 
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as the inspired proverb testifies, “he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him*” Obedience moreover is its own 
reward. “All pious dispositions are fountains of pleasant 
streams which by their confluence make up a full sea of feli- 
city>.” 

[20.] (10—20) The apostle now turns to what is more 
directly personal, thanking the Philippians most emphatically‘, 
for their kind feeling towards him and its results. They had 
long waited for a favourable opportunity, and eagerly availed 
themselves of it, as soon as it occurred, and Epaphroditus con- 
veyed their bounty to Rome, which he seems to have reached 
most opportunely for the apostle, though, as we have seen, not 
without great risk to himself in that unhealthy city; for such it 
was, especially in autumn. From the expressions here used 
there seems to be a delicate intimation of his past apprehension 
that they had forgotten him; not that he complains, though he 
had evidently been in distress; for he had learnt a hard lesson, 
which he desires them also to learn, even contentment under all 
circumstances however trying. The grace of God is ever an 
efficient teacher; He initiates His people into holy mysteries, 
in the exercise of prayer blended with thankfulness, and thus 
enables them at all times to “dwell safely, and to be quiet from 
fear of evil’.” Only we must recognise His hand in everything®. 
For whether we walk in light or in darkness, in trouble or at 
rest, enjoying blessings through His manifested goodness, or 
enduring hardness and privations and apparent evil, all is alike 
in accordance with His sovereign will, and all alike designed for 


the edification of our souls‘ 


* Prov. xvi. 7. 

b Barrow. See Ps. xix. 11. Dedit 
hoc providentia hominibus munus ut 
honesta (7a xadd) magis juvarent. 
Quintil. 1. 2. Expetenda per se, &c. 
Cic. de Fin, m1. 11. Plato describes the 
virtuous man as happy, the unjust and 
wicked as ever miserable. Gorg. § 58. 
Cf. Juv. X. 363. 

° ‘Ve Philippians.” Compare 2 Cor. 
vi. r1, *‘ O ye Corinthians.” A mode of 
address nowhere else adopted. Chrysos- 
tom says, Paul bore al Corinth on his 
heart (Tom. VIL. p. 789), and regards the 


Extreme poverty® had often 


mention of the name as a token of much 
friendship, inclination (S:a@écews), and 
warmth of sowl. Tom, Ix. p. 835. 

d Prov. i. 33. 

* See Isai. xlv. 7; Lament. iii, 38. 

f You slaves, do you forsooth desire 
anything but what is best? And is not 
that only best which seemeth best to 
God? Epictetus (cited by Barrow in one 
of five sermons on Phil. iv. 11). 

€ 2 Cor. xi. 27. ws 7d wewdoa rod- 
Ad«is. Chrys. VIII. 598. When able to 
work he had supplied his own wants 
and that of his companions, Acts xviii. 
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exposed St Paul to “hunger and thirst, to cold and nakedness;” 
however painful to a proud Pharisee and skilful workman, he 
endured it patiently for the sake of his Master, and by His 
grace was still cheerful and content. 

This may serve to encourage us. In himself the apostle was 
nothing, and able to do nothing more than we’; but in conscious 
weakness he relied on a faithful Creator and a gracious Saviour, 
and could therefore say without any vainglorious thought, “I can 
do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me,” and could 
even glory in his infirmities, because when he was weak he was 
(really) strong in Him”; the same therefore in times of want as 
in times of abundance’, without anxiety or fear, neither unduly 
depressed, nor foolishly exalted ; neither fainting under the heat 
and burden of the day, nor puffed up by spiritual privileges, 

“Godliness with contentment 1s great gain; for we brought 
nothing into the world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. And having food and raiment, let us be therewith content ;” 
for “He hath said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee4,” 
Even Epicurus affirmed that contentment was the richest of all 
possessions®: how shameful would it be for us, who have such 
promises to cheer us, such an ever-present God to provide for us, 
to keep us in our way and to bring us safe to His own kingdom 
and glory, to fret and murmur and repine. “Bread shall be 
given us; our water shall be sure;” our God “shall supply all 
our need.” 

Thanks are here given to the Philippians for their sym- 
pathetic aid to the apostle, who proceeds to dilate on their 
special bounty to him on former occasions, from the first moment 
of their conversion, even when still in the neighbouring city of 
Thessalonica. To stimulate the wealthier church of Corinth to 
larger contributions for the relief of the poor at Jerusalem, he 
dwelt with similar complacency upon the grace manifested in this 


© Chrys. Ix. 1307. Elsewhere, writ- 
ing not as an expositor, but as a rheto- 


3 and xx. 34 (see 1 Cor. iv. 12; ix. 6; 
1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess, iii. 8); but at 


times he was necessarily dependent 
upon others, 2 Cor. xi. 8—12, and now 
he was in bonds. 

* 2 Cor. iii. § ; xii. 11; Galat. vi. 13; 
Rom. vii. 14, 18, 19, 24, with John 
XV. 4. 

b 2 Cor. xii. 9, Io. 


rician to advocate monasticism, he fool- 
ishly says, IladAos éwelvace xai éoeuytvero 
pBGAoy 7 Sre Hoey. VII. 644. 
4d : Tim. vi. 6—8 with Hebr. xiii. 5. 
© Clemens, Strom. VI. 2, § 44. alperdy 
mover Tov Blov kal pndevds dvded. Aristo- 
tle, Eth, 1. 7 (Barrow). 
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manner by the Christians throughout Macedonia. They had 
given without any suggestion of his, even beyond their power, to 
this object, notwithstanding their deep poverty and extreme 
affiiction®. This was a most beautiful instance of benevolent 
sympathy arising from Christian love. Like every other act of 
genuine self-denial it is traced to the “exceeding grace of God”.” 
The apostle therefore was not (merely) thankful for his own 
sake, because he had received a liberal gift at a most seasonable 
conjuncture, but (much rather) because he regarded this as the 
genuine “fruit of righteousness,” or of the faith and love by 
which they were animated, and such fruit he ever longed to 
behold, that it might redound to their account. For “God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” He will abundantly bless him who has 
thus “pity upon the poor,” even here, for he “lendeth unto the 
Lord, and that which he has given will He pay him again.” 
Not even a cup of cold water shall be forgotten®. It is “an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God,” if it be offered like the present liberality of the Phi- 
lippians, in the exercise of faith, hope, and love, with a ready 
mind. They had all been personally consecrated to Him by the 
willing devotion of their hearts, “through the sanctification of 
the Spirit,” as “a holy priesthood,” chosen “to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices,’—such as doing good and communicating or minis- 
tering to the relief of their brethren, as they had opportunity, to 
the glory of God in Christ Jesus*,—accepted in Him. 

This acceptance both of our persons and services 1s graciously 
shown by His abundant supply of our necessities, whatever they 
may be. For God is able, as the apostle tells the Corinthians, 
to make all grace abound towards us, that having all sufficiency 
in all things we also may abound in every good work; and there- 
fore he prayed for them that He who ministers seed to the 
sower would minister bread for their food, multiply their seed 
sown, and increase the fruits of their righteousness*; and He was 


* 2 Cor. viii. drép Siva seems to Matth. x. 42. 
be a proverbial expression. Cf. Philo, 4 ; Pet. ii. § with Heb. xiii. 16 and 
I. 474, Gdxvws 5¢ xal girordvws vrép Galat. vi. 6—10; and see Rom. xii. 1; 
diva mdvra orovidgfew alcla yrwun xv.16. Philo, 1. 354, says that a wicked 
Karop6obv. man cannot truly sacrifice, because his 

b 2 Cor. ix. 14. Cf. Hebr. vi. ro. mind is not sound, &c. 

© 2 Cor. ix. 7, &.; Prov. xix. 17; © 2 Cor. ix. 8, 10. 
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no less willing than able. In the present instance St Paul 
encourages the Philippians by a yet more precious assurance; 
“My God ”—as he confidently calls the Lord, in full reliance 
upon the promise of the new covenant,—is ever faithful to His 
character and promise. He will never forget those who in faith 
assist or relieve His servants; He is ever liberal to all that call 
upon Him, so that we may not only be content with what we 
have, but boldly rely on His constant help, as those who have 
no cause to fear the malice or wrath of man*, and can lack 
nothing, because He causeth us to lie down in green pastures, 
leads us by the still waters, restores our souls, comforts us with His 
rod and staff even in the darkest valley, spreads a table before 
us in the presence of our enemies, anointing our heads with the 
oil of gladness, and filling our cup with blessings. This 
assuredly is to “supply all our need according to His riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus,” our good Shepherd, which is the blessing 
here announced®; and therefore we conclude with the ascription 
of all praise to our bountiful Father in Him, as praise is ever 
the result of a deep spiritual apprehension of the divine be- 
nignity and condescension‘. 

[21.] (21—23) Mutual salutations, as usual, conclude the 
epistle; but a peculiar distinction is here made between the 
brethren and the saints. The first term seems to refer to 
ministers®, though usually comprehensive of the whole church; 
and this is the more remarkable, because a censure had been 
previously passed upon them as defective in that earnest self- 
devotion to the cause of Christ, which should have marked all 
His disciples‘. 

Who amongst the imperial household, whether soldiers, 
freedmen, or officers, had received the truth, we know not. They 
may have taken the deeper interest in the church at Philippi, 
because, as that was a colony, relatives or connexions of theirs 
had probably been enrolled amongst its members; and a saluta- 


* Rom. x. 12 (xdourdyv) ; Hebr. xiii. 4 Compare 2 Cor. ix. 15, where the 
5, 6 with Isai. li. 12; Ps. xxvii. 1, &c. apostle winds up a parallel statement 
b Ps. xxiii. with the grateful apostrophe, ‘‘ thanks 
© God will recompense you as He _ be unto God for His unspeakable gift.” 
wills, because He is my God; and can, — © See the names in Coloss. iv. g—13. 


because He is rich. Zanchius (in Poli Timothy was then absent. 
Synops.). f Above, ch. ii. 20, 21. 
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tion in their name would be peculiarly consolatory, as affording 
a distinct proof that God was still working with His servant 
on the hearts of men. These persons doubtless were amongst 
the first apprehended and massacred by Nero after the fatal 
conflagration at Rome. The apostle was then absent, having 
been released according to his confident expectation, and pro- 
bably engaged in that series of tours into the farthest west, 
which he had formerly proposed*, as well as into Asia, of which 
we have some notes in the second epistle to Timothy. There is 
no reason to suppose that this first persecution was either 
general or continuous”; but it probably emboldened the enemies 
of Christ to commit fresh acts of violence and outrage in the 
provinces; and the Philippians would scarcely have escaped the 
storm. The inscriptions which purport to record martyrdoms 
in Spain at this period are notorious fabrications; but so deep 
and lasting was the impression wrought upon men’s minds by 
the atrocious cruelty of Nero, that a popular tradition, traced 
by Lactantius to the Sibyls, affirming that the tyrant was 
miraculously preserved in the east, and was destined to: re- 
appear as Antichrist, or his immediate precursor in the last 
days, was long and firmly cherished. 

Finally, the apostle once more prays that the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ may be with the spirit of the Philippians 
to sanctify and comfort them, that they may be steadfast in the 
faith, and have every thought and feeling of the inner man 
consecrated to God, and thus filled with His presence and love. 
May the same blessing abundantly rest upon us, that we may 
finally rejoice together in everlasting glory! 

In the absence of authentic records, great uncertainty pre- 
vails as to the closing events of the apostle’s life. Writers of 
the second and third centuries assert that he was beheaded (as 
a Roman citizen), and St Peter crucified, or put to death, at the 
same time at Rome’. The absence of information on points to 


* Rom. xv. 23, 24; Clemens, Ep. 
Corinth. 

b Sub Nerone damnatio invaluit.— 
Permansit erasis omnibus hoc solum 
institutum Neronianum. Tertull. ad 
Nat. 1.7. Tacitus speaks only of a spe- 
cial persecution at Rome, 

° Dionysius of Corinth. ap. Euseb. 


H, E. 1. 25; Tertull. de Prascr. Heret. 
c. 36; c. Gnost. c. 15; Lactant. de Mort. 
Persec. c. 2. A late legend, the subject 
of a thrilling picture by Rubens now at 
Cologne, says that Peter was crucified 
with his head downwards at his own 
humble request. Chrys. Vv. 597, &c. 
This bitter aggravation of the punish- 
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us so deeply interesting as the history of these apostles seems 
an instructive testimony to us of the peculiar sanctity which 
must have been attached by their successors to their inspired 
writings, to which they dared to add nothing of their own. Or 
why should not Timothy and Titus have left some memoirs 
behind them of what they had seen or heard? The Spirit forbad 
them, doubtless, because it would not have tended to edifica- 
tion. Even tradition seems to have been chary of her customary 
legends, as if conscious that the ground was too holy for her 
incautious feet. What she says is scanty and frivolous. It is 
enough that we know how they loved and preached Christ, and 
now rest in His presence. 

Of the subsequent history of the Philippians we are also 
entirely ignorant, save that Irenzus refers to a letter written 
by the celebrated Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of 
St John, with whom he had familiarly conversed in youth, as 
most efficient, whence those who pleased and were regardful of 
their own salvation might learn the character of his faith and 
the doctrine* of the truth, and that what purports to be this 
epistle is still extant. It is addressed by Polycarp and the 
elders with him to the church of God sojourning at Philippi. 
The author commends their kindness towards the prisoners of 
the Lord, and their steadfast faith, exhorting them to perse- 
verance in the fear and service of God, and to zealous obedience 
to His commandments. He had only written at their special 
request, and therefore reminds them of the epistle of Paul, their 
teacher, of which the study would still serve to edify them in 
faith, hope, and love. He proceeds to warn them against the 
love of money, and urges them to instruct their wives and 
children and the widows amongst them, that they may all “ walk 
worthily of the divine commandment and glory.” Special ad- 
monitions follow as to deacons, virgins, and presbyters, with 
others of a general character. The errors of the Docete are 
then denounced, and the persevering exercise of fasts and 
prayers, hope and patience, recommended. They might draw 
encouragement from the examples of the martyrs Ignatius, Zo- 
simus, and Rufus, and some of their fellow-citizens, as well as 
ment (xepéyws) is reported by Eusebius _ to Peter. 


to have been occasionally adopted in * 7d kipuyua. Adv. Heres. Il. 3, 4. 
Egypt. H.£. vin. 8. He is silent as 
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from that of the apostles. A further exhortation follows to 
holy conduct, and especially to almsgiving, because (according 
to the apocryphal book of Tobit, which Polycarp here cites with 
equal deference as the passages of Scripture, previously rather 
copiously interspersed with his own words) “it delivers from 
death.” The sad fall of the presbyter Valens should constrain 
them to guard against avarice, impurity, and every evil. It is 
presumed that they are well versed in the sacred Scriptures, out 
of which he now warns them against anger*. He was confident 
that God, and our eternal High Priest, the Son of God, would 
edify them in faith, truth, and every (other) grace, and also give 
them an inheritance with His saints, and with all who shall 
(hereafter) believe on Him. Let them pray for all such, and 
also for kings and all that are in authority, for their persecutors 
and for “the enemies of the cross’,” that their fruit may be 
manifest to all, and that they may be perfect in Christ. J¢ zs 
added that they and Ignatius had written to him, requesting 
him, should any message be sent to Syria, to convey their letters 
thither, which he undertakes to do, if practicable. A reference 
follows to other letters of Ignatius, which he had by him, from 
which they might derive great benefit; and the whole concludes 
with a commendation of Crescens, the bearer of the letter, and 
of his sister, and a general benediction. 

Nothing less interesting than this weak and rambling pro- 
duction can easily be produced. All that is here said about 
Ignatius is peculiarly suspicious, probably an interpolation, even 
if the rest be genuine; but we should have expected better 
things from one who in the prospect of a cruel death exclaimed 
“Highty and six years have I served my God, and He never 
wronged me; how then can I now deny my King who saved 
me!” The superiority of Paul is self-evident; but the age of 
inspired men had passed away. 

The gloomy book of Judges follows immediately after the 
victories of Joshua; the schism between Israel and Judah and 
all its unhappy fruits, the prosperous era of Solomon the mag- 
nificent. The mantle of the apostles falls upon no competent 
successors. Apostasy begins to set in at once. 


® Eph. iv. 26, b Phil. iii, 18. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE ON PHILO’S DOCTRINE OF THE AOTOS. 


THERE is one particular in the doctrine of Philo on which it may be 
interesting to dwell more in detail. This relates to “the Word,” or 
Adyos, a8 expounded in a variety of curious, but by no means con- 
sistent, passages. The adoption of the term without explanation by 
St John in the introduction to his Gospel, itself so essential to the 
right apprehension of all that follows, proves that it must have been 
already familiar to the disciples. It occurs also in a remarkable pas- 
sage in the epistle to the Hebrews*, where the Word specified is 
evidently a divine person, a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart, quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword. 

The double meaning of the Greek term has occasioned much con- 
fusion. The Alexandrian has distinguished between reason and the 
word of mouth, or the mind and its interpreter, as the fountain and 
the stream, by the phrases o Adyos evdidGeros and o Adyos zpoddprxos °; 
but he usually drops the defining adjective; and it is by no means 
easy to determine the sense in which he employs the term in any 
particular passage. In some cases it must be rendered “ Word’;” in 


® ch, iv. 12, 13. See Wordsworth’s 
note. The context seems decisive as to 
the accuracy of this interpretation. Cf. 
Philo, 1. 276, 277, rg 5 Oe@ ws & aby7 
kaSapg wdvra dplinta. Kal yap dxpi 
kal wuxjs puxGv POdoas, & rots dds 
Ecrw dbpara, Tyn\avyas wépuxe xaboper. 
ib. 121, 6 Oetos Adbyos dEvdepxécraréds 
éorw, ws mdvra égpopgy elvac ixavds. 
Philo makes no distinction between the 
soul and the spirit. It must be specially 
noted that in Hebr. i. 3 and xi. 3 the 
word adopted is pjuart, and this is used 


in Eph. v. 26 and vi. 17 (=the sword 
of the Spirit), clearly to distinguish it. 

DI. 447, 625; Il. 125, 154, 347 
(duporépwy raw ev huiv \éyuv). Q. in Gen. 
11. 5; Iv. 85, 88, 96. vod Kal Adbyov. 
I 25. Abyo éitdow, ddavdrov Wuyijs 
46dvarot véuot (of words spoken). Ib. 29, 
ed. Mangey. 

° 1, 561, &c. Thus when identified 
with the symbolical manna, Exod. xvi. 
14—16; Leg. Alleg. 111. 59, 60, and 
Deut. viii. 3; ib. 61 (7rd pev yap ordua 
otpBorov rob Abyou, Td 5é pijua pépos 
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others it seems necessary to substitute “ Reason*;” but Bunsen defines 
it, ‘God’s eternal thought or consciousness of Himself before all 
time’,” with manifest inaccuracy. 

The Alexandrian says that word and action are necessarily in- 
separable in the Divine Being; for when He speaks He acts, or, 
“to start a truer dogma,” the word is His work*; and this manifests 
His thought or purpose to His creature ; and this as the first mani- 
festation of His actings out of Himself is variously called His eldest 
Son’, His Image’, an Archangel with many names‘, or even a second 
God. 

A distinction is drawn between the essential Being of God and 
His various attributes on the principles of Plato, and this led to a 
constant personification of abstract notions, subsequently carried yet 
further by the speculative Gnostics. For as men speak generally of 
powers connected with the human mind, “darting forth like rays of 


avrod), and Numb. xi. 23; de Sacrif. 
Ab. et C. § 18, it must be rendered 


‘“¢Word.” 
* Q. in Gen. i. 57; de Cherub. § 9, 


where it is said to be symbolised by the 
flaming sword. 48s ovdérore Arryet Kwov- 
pevos orovdy wdoy mpos alpeow wey Tip 
Kardv, puyhy 6¢ rev évayriwy. (Cf. ib. 
§ 11.) rdv dp0dvr Adyov, 8s éorw avhp 
vopupos, Leg. Alleg. ml. 41: the guide 
or charioteer of the lusts and passions, 
ib. 40, 46 (=Aoyiopds, Joseph. de Mace. 
c. 2, &e.). 

b “ That he had become personal, 
embodied in a real man, was the all- 
pervading intellectual leaven,” he adds, 
‘‘which produced such a wonderful fer- 
mentation in the East.” 

or 175. 

d roy dpOdv adrod Nbé-yor—mpwrd-yovoy 
uléy, 8s Thy émuddecay ris iepas ravrns 
dyéXns old ris weyddou Baclews Vrapxos 
diadéfera. De Agric. c. 12. 6 rpwrébyo- 
vos avrol Oeios Adyos. De Somn. I. 37. 
The eldest of existing things. Quod Det. 
Pot. Ins. § 31. (rav yéveow eiinddbrur. 
Op. T. 437.) 

* De Confus. Ling. § 28; de Somn. 
I, 41. (Cf. Coloss. i. 5; Hebr. i. 3.) rap 
dé déparov xal vonrdy Oetov Aéyor elxéva 
Aéyet Beod, xal ratrns elxéva 7d vonrdv 


pas exeivo, 8 Oelov Abyou yéyovey elxwy, 
Tov Stepunvetcavros rhv yéveow avrod. 
Op. I. p. 6. The invisible and ideal 
Reason is the paradigm of that ideal 
light which is also the image of the in- 
terpreting Word. 

f Those who like Hagar cannot be- 
hold God, regard the image of God, the 
Angel, His Word, as Himself. 1. 656. 
omoviaférw xoopetobat kara rov wpwrd- 
yovov abrod \dbyor, roy Ayyedov wpeoBe- 
Tarov, ws dpxdyyedov wrodudvupoy. p. 
427. Cf. pp. 52, 138, 501, 546. 

® Euseb. Prep. Evang. vu. 15. Cf. 
Q. in Gen. iii. 34, of Hagar. In Leg. 
Alleg. 111. 21 we read, 7d 5¢ yenxdrardy 
éorw 6 Beds xal Setrepos 6 Geob rXbyos, 
possibly the true reading in the other 
place. God is said to be “before the 
Word.” De Somn. 1. 11; Euseb. Preep. 
Evang. Vil. 13. rot rpecBurdrov éyou 
x7y}. Tom. lL p. 20. Moses directs 
men to “swear by the Name of Jeho- 
vah, not by Him.” Deut. vi. 13. This 
Name Philo calls, 5 épunveds A\byos, the 
God of us imperfect ones, whereas He 
—6 mp&ros—is the God of the wise and 
perfect. Leg. Alleg. 111. 73. This Word 


ig said to be above the whole world, 


Kal rpeoBuraros kal yerxdraros ray Soca 
véyove. ib. 61. 
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light into space,” intimating nothing more than its own inherent 
faculties, without which it could have no existence*, Philo would 
teach us to contemplate the innumerable attributes” of the great uni- 
versal Mind‘, or the eternal God, in like manner. Each of these 
may be termed immeasurable and contemporaneous*. The glory of 
Jehovah is the manifestation of their presence as of the military host 
of a mighty king®. Ignorant men falsely deified them; therefore 
Moses emphatically calls Jehovah King of gods, to show His distinct 
superiority to these His incorporeal ministers, whom he terms angels‘, 
whilst Plato called them tdeas*, and who are only introduced that 
everything in nature might have its specific and characteristic form®. 
At the same time we are warned not to regard them as mere names, 
but as real essences, through the instrumentality of which God pre- 
moulded an ideal universe, or archetypal pattern of the objects of 
sense, as it were begetting this out of boundless and chaotic matter, 
without personal contact’. 

Proceeding to details the Alexandrian points out distinct ac- 
counts in the book of Genesis of the creation of an ideal (or generic) 
man*, and of an ideal beast, herb, and plant, before the species of 


* 1. 533 (ppovpjcews xal Trav &dd\wy 
Suvduewr Scat wepl abrdév elow), 632 and 
97: 

> p. 431. 

© 6 vos Tay Siwy. pp. 2, 93, &e. 
yuxh. p. 62. rod wayrds alrioy. p. §81. 
The mind of man, whether its seat be 
the heart or the membrane of the brain, 
is called ris Oelas xal évdaluovos Wuxijs 


drécracna, p. 209 (cf. pp. 420 and 612), | 


or, THs aKxapias kal rpiopaxaplas picews 
dravyacua,—mrapda Beoti Thy éxotcroy 
klynow elAngus xal xara Tovro éuowdels 
air (11. 356, 607). Though nothing 
certain is known about it, and it cannot 
comprehend itself (1. 62, 119, 128, 457, 
625 ; Q. in Gen. iii. 6, &c.), itis regarded 
as ethereal and Godlike, formed accord- 
ing to the archetypal idea, the Supreme 
Word. II. 333. Oelas elxdvos éugepés éx- 
payelov. 1.612 and 481. See p. 332. 

d Q. in Exod. 11. 62; de Sacrif. Ab. 
et C. § 15. 

° Q. in Exod. 11. 45; Fragm. p. 679. 
Sopupopodcat Oedv. De Mon. t. 6. 

f All these he calls Aéyou, emphati- 
cally adding ov's dvoudgew (or. xadeiv) 


&00s dyyéddous. 1. 463, 409 (cf. 214, 241, 
431 and 642). dyyéAous Kal Adyous. 
Leg. Alleg. 111. 62. They are also iden- 
tified with the demons or heroes of the 
Greeks, and said to be arranged in fit 
ranks, as ministering attendants on the 
attributes of God. I. 263; I. 222, 605. 

& See de Abrah. § 23; Q. in Gen. Iv. 
160, &. Vult enim Plato esse quasdam 
substantias invisibiles, incorporales, su- 
permundiales, divinas et szternas, quas 
appellat ideas, id est formas exemplares 
et causas naturalium istorum manifes- 
torum et subjacentium corporalibus sen- 
sibus, et illas quidem esse veritates, heec 
autem imagines eorum. Relucentne 
jam heretica semina Gnosticorum et 
Valentinorum? Tertull. de Anima, c. 18. 

h De Confus. Ling. § 34. 

i Op. 1. 4; 11. 261. But in another 
place, de Mund. § 1, p. 602, he is said 
to have formed it by his two chief at- 
tributes, elsewhere called His goodness 
and His power. Again, in I. 89 the 
creation is said to have been framed éx 
py bvrwv. 

k Neither male nor female, immate- 
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each kind were called into being, in the image of their respective 
ideas*. This world (voyros xoopos, or idéa ray idéwv) is entirely com- 
posed of such invisible ideas, and like the plan of the architect had no 
local position except in the mind of God, or in His Word as its 
expression’, by which as His instrument® He duly arranges, up- 
holds’, and governs all existing things, or objects of sense, formed 
according to this pattern®. At another time, the eternal One is 
figuratively represented as the Father, and His wisdom‘, or know- 
ledge, as the mother of this visible universe, sometimes called a 
younger son of God, as the ideal world is said to be the Word in the 
act of creating®. 

The Tabernacle suggests other thoughts to the fanciful realzst. 
He had once represented the cherubim with the flaming sword, who 
guarded the approach to the tree of life, as symbolical of the planets 
and fixed stars and the sun; but this view was abandoned for a 
diviner and heavenly-suggested notion’. According to this they 
symbolise the goodness and the authority of the great First Cause. 
These, in utter recklessness of the Hebrew, and by a false etymology, 


rial and immortal, formed in the image 
of God. I. 32, 69. The second man, 
the object of sense, was subsequently 


formed out of the dust, Gen. ii. 7, and ~ 


was initiated into the doctrine of wis- 
dom, which he too soon renounced. pp. 
32, 54, &e. 

* wpd r&v eldGvy dmoredet Ta evn. 
1.69. See 47, 547; I. 610, &c. 

b # rdv Oetovy Abyor rév Tadra diaxo- 
ouhoavra, 1.4. lipudels dv r@ Oely Adyy. 
p. 8. Koopds vonrijs broordcews. p. 649. 
He is said to put on the kosmos as a 
garment. p. 562. 

© God is said to be the cause, 7rd 
atriov, by which (i¢’ ov, cf. Hebr. iii. 
4) the world was framed, the four ele- 
ments the material out of which it was 
made, and the Word the instrument, 
Bpyavoy 5’ ov KarecxevdoOn, and the 
goodness of the Creator the reason 
() alria) of the creation. I. 162. Cf. 
pp. 436 and 106 as to the instrumenta- 
lity of the Word. 

4 tya ornptxOy BeBalws rg xparacp 
cal Urdpyy pou Adyy. 1. 657. redewwoas 
tov Sdov éodpdyice xbopov etxon xal ldég, 
T®@ éavrod Aéyy. 665. 


° 1. 4, 5, &e. 

f Prov. viii. 22. 7 6 rapadetanévy 
70 ToO Geod omépya (—toreipe yeveow)— 
Tereapbpos woiar Tov pbvov Kat dyamrnroy 
alaOnrov vidv drexinoe révde tov Kbopov. 
De Ebriet.§ 8. See Tom. I. p. 75. 

§ Tom. I. p. 277. ; 

h 45y xocporoobvros. p. 5. Bezaleel 
is interpreted év oxig 6 Oebs, p. 106, or 
év oxtais moray, p. 333 (a8 distinguished 


from Moses, whose office it was to frame 


the very archetypes, ras dpxervmous pu- 
ces auras TaY rpaypdrwv—dvarumodr, 
Contrast Hebr. x. 1). The Shadow or 
Image, of which God is a paradigm, 
becomes that of other things. Wo7ep 
drexdviopa érépwy apxéruroy. This is 
the Word, the instrument of creation. 
p. 106. Cf. p. 67. 

i Gen. iii. 24; de Cherub. § 7, 9, 
Beye bé wot kara Tov va bvrws bvra Oedy 
dvo Tas dvwrdrw elvar xal mpwras dSuvd- 
pes, dyabérnra kal éfovclay. The last 
is subsequently called dpx7. Cf. I. 529 
(Rev. xxii. 13; Coloss. i. 18) and 173. 
The Word is said to be cuvaywydp du- 
poy pécov—dbyy yap Kal apxovra xal 
dyabdv elvat rov Gedy. De Cherub. § 9. 
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of which no instance can be found in the New Testament, he severally 
designates God* and Lord, the Creator and the Ruler of the world. 
The Word is placed above them in- closest possible’ proximity to Him 
who alone truly 7s, as the charioteer of the divine Powers, by whom 
He who speaks’, as it were riding in the chariot above all, guides all 
things suitably as He directs them according to His instructions, at 
once acting with goodness, and ruling, or communing-with His people 
in love, and sustaining and governing the universe. This is not ex- 
pressed by any visible symbol, because the Word bears no resemblance 
to any sensible object, being the eldest of all ideal objects*. 

The six cities of refuge are represented as symbolical in a yet more 
singular manner. The Word of the Ruler is said to be the best, the 
firmest, and the most venerable, as it were the Metropolis. Five dis- 
tinct attributes of the Supreme are, as it were, dependent cities: viz. 
God, and the Lord (in the sense already specified) the merey-seat, or 
compassion of Jehovah, and His twofold legislation, that is, first, as 
prescribing what should be done, and secondly, as prohibiting the 
contrary*. Those who cannot realise the favour of the eternal One 
Himself on account of the vastness of His dignity and power, which 
overwhelms them with terror and amazement, are exhorted to go to 


His powers and supplicate them*. 


® Geds—tOnxe, Sterdéaro Kal Srexdc- 
Lynoe TA wdvra (Deut. iv. 3—9). De Migr. 
Abr. § 2. This distinction is constantly 
repeated and enforced in a manner alike 
fanciful and frivolous. 1. 62, 63, 101; 
342, 496, 581, 644, 645; Q. in Gen. II. 
16, 51, &c. That God is eternal is said 
to mean that He is not merely occa- 
sionally but continually and eternally 
beneficent, &c. p. 342. 

b See Exod. xxv. 20. vloxoy mey 
evar Tov Suvdeww roy Abyor, Eroxov Se 
roy Nadodvra, émrixedevduevoy TE Hvidxy 
Ta mpds 6p0iv rod wavrds audxnow. 
1, 561. 

© abrds elxwv vrdpxywy Geod (see Phil. 
ii. 6) rv voirwv aratardyrwv 6 rpecBu- 
raros, 6 éyyurdrw, pndevds Svros peGo- 
plouv dtacrhuaros, rod pdvou 8 éorw 
awpevdds adiiptpevos. Ib. mndadovye? 
7d Kowdy Tod Kbapou oxddos, 7d wravov 
appa Tov cipravra obpavoy nyioxet. Quis 
Rer. Div. Her. §60. Cf. de Somn. 1. 41. 
The Word is the chain which binds and 


Amongst these, those are hap- 


secures all the parts of the universe, 
preventing their dissolution, &. De Pro- 
Sug. § 20. Cf. Coloss. i. 20. 

4d De Profug. § 18, 19. Connecting 
these with the vénros xéepos, we have 
a sacred company of seven. Elsewhere 
the legislative power is described as but 
one (not as now intimated by the two 
tables in the ark), and the ark is added 
as the symbol of the universe, and thus 
with the Speaker the same number is 
made up. Q. in Exod. 1. 68. So incon- 
sistent is metaphysical trifling. 

® Quod Deus Immut. § 23. See De 
Decal. § 29. Jacob is said to have re- 
garded not the Word, but God, as nou- 
rishing him immediately, and the Angel 
Word as the healer of evil, as if the 
Eternal One was Himself—avrorpood- 
wws—the giver of the best things, and 
‘“* His angels and words” the bestowers 
of inferior blessings! See Gen. xlviii. 
15; Leg. Alleg. 111. 62. Note de Joseph. 
§ 29, 4 Oeds, A Adyos, 4 vduos Oezos. 

19 
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piest, who flee with swiftest wing to the highest Word, the fountain 
of wisdom", whence we may derive life instead of impending death. 
Those who cannot reach so far may yet derive no small blessing from 
the knowledge of the Creator’, or from ascertaining that all things 
exist through God, because such knowledge prompts the soul to love 
Him ; or, at least, fear may haply rebuke and solemnize a mind, 
which cannot attain to love, through a sense of the power and autho- 
rity of the Lord ; or, if even this be too great a matter, a hope of 
compassion may lead one who can but grasp the mercy-seat to 
repentance ; or, to descend yet lower, obedience may impart to him a 
prospect of reward, or, at least, the voice of warning may preserve one 
from evil, whom it fails to guide and exalt to virtue! Thus it seems 
that if the first three ideas, thus expressed, are too distant, as it were 
planted in the pure heavens’, the others are easily accessible to 
ordinary men ! 

The proviso respecting the death of the High Priest greatly 
embarrassed Philo*. He concludes that if the divine or sacred Word, 
thus symbolised, be separated from the soul, the door is at once 
opened to mischief, as if the fugitive was then expelled from the city 
of refuge. But as long as He lives and manifests His presence there, 


* Called the covenant, 1. 690, the 


High Priest, p. 653, &c. The divine, 
or sacred Word, flowing from wisdom 
as a fountain, waters the sublime and 
heavenly plants of virtuous souls, as a 
Paradise, and is divided into four heads, 
t.e. the four cardinal virtues! p 6go. 
Elsewhere wisdom is called the daughter 
of God, Ley. Alleg. 1. 19, the mother 
of the mystical High Priest, and gene- 
rally of the wise, and the Rock, whence 
he waters the souls of the pious (jv dxpay 
kal mrpwrliorny Ereuev dd ray éavrod 
duvduewv. Tom. I. p. 82. Cf. pp. 250 
and 553). This is said to be symbolised 
hy the Euphrates, overflowing with joy, 
and the holy fountain of judgment (pp. 
518, 575), and the river of God men- 
tioned by the Psalmist. Ps. lxv. 9 and 
xlvi. 4 (p. 691). All things were made 
by it (p. Sor); it is also one of the 
powers by which God governs and pre- 
serves the world, de Prov. 1. go, &c., as 
it is really characteristic of the Word, 
or rather synonymous and_ identical, 


woAuwpupos, apxh, elkwv and Spacis beod 
(p. 52). So incoherent is (necessarily) 
every system of Ideology, applied to the 
Scriptures of Truth. The Word is said- 
to be the Manna and the Rock. pp. 213, 
Z14. 

b Contrast Hebr. xi. 3; vi. 18. 

© As the Cherubim mutually regard 
each other, the combined attributes of 
goodness and power afford sure grounds 
of confidence (de Plant. § 20). They 
spring from the Word as a fountain, and 
respectively give rise to the Compassion 
and Legislative Powers. Q. in Haod. 11. 
68. More trifling occurs, Q. in Gen. Iv. 
8 (on Gen. xviii. 6). 

d Because, if understood literally, 
the law would prescribe what is unequal 
and therefore unjust, because one fugi- 
tive would be released after a shorter 
period than another, though alike in 
guilt! De Profug. § 20. Note Matth. 
xx. I—16 with reference to the miscon- 
ception of God’s character in which this 
remark originates. 
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as He is incapable of sin, that cannot experience a voluntary fall. 
We ought therefore to pray that the undefiled Priest may abide there 
continually, as at once the Judge and the Reprover®% The Alex- 
andrian forgot that the Word could not be at once Metropolis and 
High Priest, and that many, according to his representation, might 
reach one or other of the dependent or inferior cities without the 
slightest knowledge of the Word. And yet it is a solemn truth, that 
our abiding in Christ, and His abiding in us by His Spirit, are 
essential to spiritual life and fruitfulness (John xv.). 

The immutable One walks Himself without noise in souls en- 
tirely purified, visiting them in gracious condescension with his virgin 
graces’, as far as possible manifesting Himself to those who desire 
to see Him’ But it is well, according to Philo, for us in our con- 
scious weakness to avail ourselves of mediating Angels or Words‘, 
the lieutenants, and as it were the eyes and ears of a great King, 
who visit those still purifying themselves, but not entirely cleansed 
from pollttion’, or imperfect seekers after virtue, with gracious 


* De Profug. § 20, 21 (6 duiavros, 
as Hebr. vii. 26, dpxeepeds Ereyxos). The 
entrance of the High Priest, as the 
purest blaze of light, as the Reprover 
(Op. I. 299) and guiding Angel (Numb. 
xxii. 31), causes the soul to perceive 
evil counsels and culpable acts, pre- 
viously deemed innocent, as He is the 
Steward, Father, or Teacher, or what- 
ever other name may be given Him, by 
whom alone we can be admonished or 
ruled, and in His absence we often sin 
greatly when from ignorance and inex- 
perience we think we are acting rightly 
(p. 292. Cf. Q. an Gen. Iv. 2). This is 


the effect of “ the sword of the Spirit,” — 


when He applies it, to arouse and re- 
prove the misguided conscience. See 
Ps. xix. 7, 8; cxix. 130; Prov. iii. 21, 
22; iv. 20—22; vi. 20— 23, &c. Philo 
calls the word owopomcris fexyxos. 
1. 219. See John xvi. 

b Philo is never weary of his beld 
personifications. 1. 168, &c. (gvats) 348, 
(Memory) 608, (Sixy) 441, &c. Note de 
Post. Cain. § 26, a very confused and 
mutilated tract, 800: yap Oeod Adyor, 
Tocaira aperis 2Ovn re Kal eldy. 

© Levit. xxvi. 22; Tom. I. p. 647 
(see Juhn xiv. 21—23). Abraham re- 


ceived his new name from Him directly, 
because nothing inferior can be a cause 
of unwavering steadfastness. p. 591 
with p. 128, rod éopunvéws Néyou. 

d peotrats cal divacryrais Néyous: sa- 
ered and divine natures, more ancient 
than anything earthly, incorporeal and 
immortal souls, of an incomprehensible 
essence. p. 642, &c. brodiaxdvous avrod 
Tov Suvdpewy. Il. 222. How can we 
reconcile this with Hebr. i, (4; iv. 14— 
16, &c.? It was the error against which 
the apostle warns the Colossians, ii. 8— 
19, and which is discountenanced in 
Tobit xi. 14; xiii. 17, 18, and condemned 
by the council of Laodicea, A. D. 370. 
But Philo thought that even blessings 
flowing immediately from God (Exod. 
xx. 16) would overwhelm us (p. 642). 
He deseribes the angels who convey 
blessings to the subjects of the great 
King, and communicate the statement 
of their wants to Him, as having their 
abode above in the air (de Gigant. § 2), 
or near the ether itself. De Plant. § 4. 
See Gen. xxviii, 12. 

© &rt drroANovdpevoc—(ovx) éxviyduevot. 
Contrast 1 Cor. vi. 11, dreAovcac?ée, 
Hebr, x. 10 14, 22 
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looks*. These were Jacob’s training-masters, sent from heaven to 
aid such souls’, He is said to have selected the most exalted of 
these in order to rest upon him, who for his part gladly received 
him as a disciple, and wrestled with him, infusing unrivalled strength 
into his soul, by his divine suggestions as it were changing his ears 
anto eyes, and thus enabling him to see God, and attain power 
amongst men and strength in him®. This being is called an Arch- 
angel, the Beginning, the Name of God, the Man after His image, 
the seeing Israel, or one whose name is secret, or not to be inquired 
after, and yet only one of the ministering powers of Jehovah’. The 
pre-eminence of Christ above all angels, and the superiority of His 
essence, so positively stated in the epistle to the Hebrews, was evi- 
dently unknown to this author. 

Place is defined to be the space filled by any body, and thence 
Jehovah as embracing all things’, and as being the Refuge of uni- 
versal being, and also intermediately the Word, which He has wholly 
filled with incorporeal powers‘, or constituted the medium through 
whose operations the energy of all the divine attributes is necessarily 
manifested, and the presence of the Creator, Governor, or Friend, is 
first made known to the creature. Here alone divine worship can 
be carried on acceptably’. It is the privilege of this mystical High 
Priest, who must neither defile himself for his Father (Jehovah) nor 
his mother (Wisdom)*, and who ministers in the kosmos, as in the 
temple of Jehovah, tv stand between the creature and the Creator, 
as the intercessor for the disquieted and anxious mortal to the Im- 
mortal, and the ambassador of the Ruler to the subject, rejoicing 
in the gift, being neither created as we, nor uncreated as God, but 


intermediate’, 


® Ndyat Getor, Patdpvvoures abras Tots 
kadoxayadlas Supacw. p. 643. 

b: ddelwrais Adyous. p, 402. Cf. IT. 
631; Q. in Gen. Iv. 17 (divina verba), 
138; in Exod. 11. 65, 

° 1, 641, 369. 

d pp. 427, 463, &c. (see Exod. xxiii. 
20). He is called the God of Jacob, not 
of Abraham. 

© wreptéxes Ta G\aq Kal werdrpwxey, 
11. 665. Plato called God the place of 
ideas, having collected from Moses that 
He is a place, inasmuch as He compre- 
hends all things. Clemens, Strom. Vv. 11, 
74 (Kaye, p. 378). In Genesis xxxi. 13 
the Sept. has éyw elue 6 Oeds 6 dpOeis cor 


This representation is grounded upon the atonement 


év rhry Beog, Philo observes that though 
there is only one true God, yet more 
are so called (cf, 1 Cor. viii. 5, Neyédue- 
vat Oeol(—7oAXol), and that where the 
article is prefixed the jirst is indicated. 
He adds that ‘‘ the place of God” signi- 
fies here that He held the place of the 
Angel in appearance, but not by any 
real change, as He calls His Word God 
(without the article). De Somn.I. 39, 41. 

f See Eph. i, 23; Coloss. i. 19; ii. 9. 

8 Exod. xxiv. 10. dpecxelas xeparh 
kal rédos. De Somn.1, 11. Cf. de Mund. 
Opif. § 5. 

h De Profug. § 20. 

i dunpedwy dudorécois—pedopras crags 
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made by Aaron, and on the pillar and cloud which stood between 
Israel and the Egyptians*; but a good man is similarly said to be 
intermediate between God and man, as in his humanity of a mortal, 
and by his virtue of an immortal race, officiating as such in the second 
temple of God, as the Word in the kosmos”. 

The striking language of Zechariah, “ Behold the Man, whose 
name is'the Branch,”—in the Septuagint avaroAy, east, sunrising or 
dayspring,—is applied by Philo to the Ideal Man‘, “not differing 
from the divine image,” since the Father of being caused him, His 
eldest Son, to rise, and he that was begotten, imitating the ways of 
his Father, or regardirg the archetypal paradigms which He made, 
formed the species/4 This is to represent God as the creator of the 
Ideal, and the Ideal Man, or the Word, as the creator of the visible 
world; but this representation is scarcely reconcileable with those 
already made. 

Moreover, the appearance of three men to Abraham in the plains 
of Mamre elicits much discussion. It was Jehovah who thus re- 
vealed Himself to His friend, accompanied by His two most exalted 
attributes, God and Lord. Those who are only initiated in the lesser 
mysteries cannot comprehend Him as He isin Himself, but only 
through the medium of His works, as the gracious Creator, or as the 
Supreme Judge and Ruler of all things®. Zhe Word is here for- 
gotten. After communing with Abraham “in the power of one 


TO yevouevov Staxplyy rod mewownxéros. 
Quis Rer. Dir. Her. § 42. dyaba—rdv 
ixerqv éavrod débyov ovx dwroorpadels 
elwOe Swpetc Oa: (Beds). The cry of Israel, 
Exod. ii. 23 (cf. iii. 9), would not have 
gone up, unless He had powerfully 
called to Himself rdv ixerhy Néycr, the 
suppliant Word. 1.455 and 130 (‘‘Prayer 
would not have reached God unless He 
had been kind”). A sound mind in the 
soul and a righteous man in the city, 
are also represented as the supplicants 
and worshippers of God, who bring 
down blessings upon others. p. 455. 

* Numb. xvi. 48; Exod. xiv. 19. 
See de Mon. 11. 12; Vit. Moys. ut. 14. 
‘‘It was necessary that one ministering 
to the Father of the kosmos should use 
the advocacy of the Son, most perfect 
in virtue to obtain forgiveness of sins 
and the supply of richest blessings” 


(rapaxdyry xXp770a— vig). 

b De Somn. I. 34, 35, 373 Q. in Gen. 
Iv. 92. The High Priest forgets him- 
self and everything else in the service 
of God. 

° As Diogenes walked about at mid- 
day with a lantern, saying, I am seek- 
ing a man, the name, Levit. xviii. 6, 
&c., is referred to a virtuous person, or 
rather man is said to be the proper 
appellation of a pure and rational mind. 
I. 195, 196, 267, 639. Cf. Chrys. 11. 
266, rodro dvOpwros 8rav dperhy perly. 

d Zech. vi. 12 (Luke i. 78); de Con- 
fus. Ling. § 14. 

° wody dravyatondvwy ard Tovrov 
oxtav. 11. 18. See 1. 173 (Gen. xviii.). 
His superiority to all His powers is ex- 
pressly affirmed, Q. in Exod, u. 68. Cf. 
de Vict. Off. 8 9, &c. 


, 
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subject,” Jehovah withdrew and the two Attributes proceeded as 
angels towards Sodom to execute vengeance, as this is their delegated 
office, though it is elsewhere ascribed to Ain’. 

The same title is given to the mystical, and to the written word”, 
and to Aaron in connection with Moses‘; but to add to our con- 
fusion, the plural Adyor is applied not only to angels but to Levites, 
and the High Priest is called a father of sacred words*. But con- 
fusion was inevitable, where objective and subjective ideas are con- 
founded and mere names individualised. Mazes of ingenious but 
fanciful speculation, altogether vain, weary our minds, like the for- 
midable crowd of shades through which Ulysses forced his way in his 
mythical descent to Hades. They were the unavoidable result of a 
foolish attempt to apply the ideology of Plato to the elucidation of 
the Pentateuch by one whose own mind seems to have been bewil- 
dered by his want of clear and profound thought. 

Truly delightful is it to turn from snch a a deceitful mirage of 
cold metaphysical abstractions and detailed fantasies, in which a 
shadow of the truth is incidentally involved, in consequence of the 
peculiarity of the Mosaic representations, to the living reality clearly 
revealed by the Truth Himself. “For in Christ Jesus dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,”—not in shadowy outline, but 
personally and substantially, as in the express image, or “impress 
of His substance,”’—not to be meditated upon by a few favoured’ 
ones as a name, a brilliant idea, a phantom of imagination, or some- 
thing distant as the pure heavens, but as that which apostles had seen 
with their eyes and handled with their hands,—One “ manifest in the 
flesh,” nay, “made for a little while lower than the angels,” (not 
ideas, nor His attributes, but His worshipping servants,) truly par- 
taking with ourselves “of flesh and blood,” a High Priest, “not 
ashamed to call us brethren,” having “ tasted death for every man,” 


(Antitypes of Moses and Aaron). 

d dy ol pev éwloxoro: cal Epopa ray 
THs picews mpaypudrwv, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, ol 5¢ Aecroupyol Oeod, Thy ovpa- 
viav proya dvaxalew kal fwrupely érecyd- 
Hevot, De Somn. 1. 38. See de Sacrif. 
Ab. e C. § 38. In another place, de 
Confus. Ling. § 17, the wise man is said 


® 1. 608. Vengeance, Acts xxviii. 4. 

b 6 lepds Adyos. De Somn. I. 14, 33, 
&c. 6 Oetosr. Leg. Alleg. ut. 77. divi- 
num verbum. Q. in Gen. 1V. 47. domini- 
cum sacrumque. Id. 48. 

© 6 lepds Adyos. Leg. Alleg. 1.24. 6 
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Sacrif. Ab. et C. § 36. The mind of the 
virtuous is said to be the guardian of 
the doctrines of virtue, while its brother 
Aéyos ministers the doctrines and theo- 
rems of wisdom to the studious. I. 204 


to dwell as in his own country (with) 
vonrais dperats, ds Nadel 6 Oeds ddia- 
popovoas Oelwv Adywv. See Q. in Gen. 
IV. 115. 
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and then returned to the Father, or to the eternal glory from which 
He descended, to teach, to sanctify, and to save His church’. 

The chasm which really separates the apostles and Philo is too 
vast and too profound to be bridged over by any other than the 
Holy Spirit Himself; and the very points at which they seem to 
come in contact are probably the best adapted to prove this’. In 
the Alexandrian the doctrine of the Aoyos is only part of a purely 
speculative system, crude, wild and metaphysical, but necessary to 
complete his allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic record; in John, 
it is a living energetic Power. To have picked up diamonds from 
such a heap of obscure rubbish, and to have set them in the crown 
of the Messiah, would have been the work of no ordinary mind; we 
believe the truth, by the one feebly intimated, to have been revealed 
to the other by an omniscient Spirit. 

Let us then draw nigh unto God, who is not afar off, as the 
illimitable £osmos in its awful majesty, which some still dream of ap- 
proaching on earth-born wings, and then mistake their dreams for 
realities, but really communicative and near to us, accessible to a 
sinful race “through the blood of the cross,” not in any undefined 
hope of mercy, nor through works of obedience to a law, which could 
only plunge awakened souls in perplexity and despair, alike by its 
precepts and its prohibitions, but by Jesus of Nazareth, the true 
mercy-seat where the just and holy One can commune in love with 
His redeemed, as all His attributes are harmoniously engaged on 
our behalf through the one propitiatory sacrifice of the incarnate 
Word’. 

We pity alike the slaves of puerile superstition and deceptive 
tradition, and the proud disciples of mystic rationalism and the wor- 
shippers of “a metaphysical God,” because we have been favoured with 
clearer light. Let us at once shew our gratitude to the Lord for 
our distinguishing privileges, and recommend this to others by our 


* See Coloss. ii. g; Hebr. i. 3; 1 
John i. 1; John i. 14; £ Tim. iii. 16; 
Hebr. ii. 7 (Ps. viii.); i. 6; ii. 14, g— 
Ir; x. 24, &e.; John xvii. 24. 

b Aucher, however, says: ‘quis 
nescit Philonem in cunctis suis operibus 
passim uti eisdein principiis que in novo 
testamento, maxime in epistolis aposto- 
lorum occurrant? Non quod, ut varii 
senserunt, unum ab altero sumptum 
esset, sed quia eadem manifesta erant 
cunctis versatis in mystologia schole 


eruditorum Hebrrorum, cum funda- 
mento reperto in scripturis sacris; sicut 
hic locus (in Samps. § 24) apud Jesaiam 
habet originem (2. e. ouidam spiritus sa- 
pientiz et cuidam acientia et intelli- 
gentie, alicui fortitudinis ac virtutis 
et aiicui timere Deum committitur).” 
(See Isai. xi. 2 and 1 Cor. xii. 8—10). 
But the tract in question seems not to 
breathe the spirit of Phi'o. 
© Row. iii. 25. 
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brighter, more self-denying, and more heavenly walk. <A faith in- 
spired by the Spirit finds sure rest in Christ, as the only true city 
of refuge, whose gates are never closed, where death never comes. 
He is “heart to heart with us.” May we live on Him, abiding in 
Him continually as at once “our Lord and our God,” and thus 
abound “in every good word and work” to His praise, and to the 
joy and consolation of our fellow-men, as long as we continue among 
them. 
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THE CouRSE OF READING FOR THE Natural Scrences Trrpos, 
by Professor Liveive, M.A.—On Law Stupies anp Law Decresgs, 
by Professor J. T. Aspy, LL.D.— Mepicau Sropy anp DrcReEgs, 
by G. M. Humpury, M.D.—On Turotocrcan Examinations, 
by Professor E. Harotp Browne, B.D.—ExamtnaTIoNs FOR THE 
Crvit Service oF Inp1a, by the Rev. H. Latnam, M.A.—Locan 
EXAMINATIONS OF THE Uarvceeny, by H. J. Rosy, M.A.— 
Dretomatic SERviceE.—DETaAmED AccouNT OF THE SEVERAL 
CoLLEGEs. . 

‘¢Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, schoolmasters, and 
students intending to enter their names at the University—partly also for the 
benefit of undergraduates themselves—a very complete, though concise, 
volume has just been issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For 
lucid arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what is eat useful, we 
know of few manuals that could compete with this Student’sGuide. It 


reflects no little credit on the University to which it supplies an unpretending, 
but complete, introduction.” —Saturpay REvIEw. : 
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The Mathematical and other Writings of ROBERT 
LESLIE ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Edited by WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., Trinity College, 


with a ee Memoir by the Very Reverend HARVEY 
GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. And a Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in 
England. aye Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New and Improved Edition, with Additional 
Lectures. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


The Additional Lectures are printed separately in Octavo for the convenience 
of those who have purchased the former Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


Athenae Cantabrigienses. By OC. H. Coopsr, F.S.A. 
and THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


This work, in illustration of the biography of notable and eminent men who 
have been members of the University of bridge, comprehends, notices of : 
1. Authors. 2. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbats, heads of religious 
houses and other Church dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, diplomatists, itary 
and naval commanders. 4. Judges and eminent practitioners of the civil or 
common law. 5. Sufferers for religious and political opinions. 6. Persons 
distinguished for success in tuition. 7. Eminent physicians and medical 
practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, and heralds. 9. Heads of Colleges, 
professors, and principal officers of the university. 10. Benefactors to the 

university and colleges or to the public at large. 


Volume I. 1500—1585. 8vo. cloth. 188. Volume IT. 1586—1609. 18s. 
Volume III. Preparing. 


Cairo to Sinai and Sinai to Cairo. Being an 
Account of a Journey in the Desert of Arabia, November and 
December, 1860. By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


A Concise Grammar of the Arabic Language. 
Revised by SHEIKH ALI NADY EL BARRANY. By W. J. 
BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of St. Michael’s, were A sometime Principal of the 
English College, Jerusalem. Price 7s. 
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Livingstone’s Cambridge Lectures. With a Pre- 
fatory Letter by the Rev. Professor SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., 
&c., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited, with 
Introduction, Life of Dr. Livinestonx, Notes and Appendix, by 
the Rev. W. MONK, M.A., F.R.A.S., &., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. With a Portrait and Map, also a larger Map, by 
Arrowsmith, granted especially for this work by the President and 
yess of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Crown 8vo. 

3. 6d. 
This Edition contains a New Introduction, an Account of Dr. Livingstone’s 
New Expedition, a Series of Extracts from the Traveller’s Letters received 


since he left this country, and a History of the Oxford and Cambridge Mission 
to Central Africa. 


Newton (Sir Isaac) and Professor Cotes, Corre- 
spondence of, including Letters of other Eminent Men, now first 
ublished from the originals in the Library of Trinity College, 
Gambrid e; together with an Appendix containing other un- 
ublished Letters and Papers by Newton; with Notes, Synoptical 
iew of the Philosopher’s Life, and a variety of details illustrative 
of his history. Edited by the Rev. J. EDLESTON, M.A., Fellow 

of Trinity College. 8vo. 10s. 


A Manual of the Roman Civil Law, arranged 
according to the Syllabus of Dr. HALLIFAX. By G. LEAPING- 
WELL, LL.D. Desi ed for the use of Students in the Uni- 
versities and Inns of Court. 8vo. 12s. 


The Study of the English Language an Essential 
Part of a University Course: An Extension of a Lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, February 1, 18641. With 
Coloured Language-Maps of the British Isles and Europe. By 
ALEXANDER J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., English Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, late Head Master of the 
Eng tia ie Tae in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Graduati Cantabrigienses:. sive Catalogus exhibens 
nomina eorum quos ab anno academico admissionum 1760 usque 
ad decimum diem Octr. 1856. Gradu quocunque ornavit Academia 
Cantabrigienses, e libris subscriptionum desumptus. Cura J. 
ROMILLY, A.M., Coll. SS. Trin. Socii atque Academica Regis- 


trarii, 8vo. 10s. 
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WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, Edited by 
G. E. CORRIE, D.D., Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, Edited 
by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Durham, and late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition.. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, Compared with the Original 
MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto ag Spare A new Edition, 
by A. NAPIER, M.A., of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 
9 vols. Demy 8vo. £4 14s. 64. 


TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, and a Dis- 
course concerning the Unity of the Church, by ISAAC BARROW. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS of ISAAC BARROW, D-D. 
Edited for Trinity College by W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of the 
College. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE HOMILIES, with Various Readings, and the Quotations 
from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. Edited 
by G. E. CORRIE, D.D., Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 
In parallel Columns on the same page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, 
M.A., late Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. Ex editione Stephant 
tertia, 1550. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OSTEOLOGICAL PORTION 
OF SPECIMENS contained in the Anatomical Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. Lately Published. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Examination Papers, with lists of Syndics and Examiners, and 
the Regulations, &c. for the Examination in 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862. 
With the Regulations for 1860, 1861, and 1862. Demy 8vo. 2s. each. 


CLASS LISTS for 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861. Price 6d. 
each, sewed, or by Post for Seven Stamps. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SYNDICATE Presented to 
the Senate in the years 1859, 1860, 1861. Price 1s, each, sewed, or by 
Post for Thirteen Stamps. 


SELECT DISCOURSES, by Joun Smrru, late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. Wu11ame, B.D., Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SANCTI IRENZAI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS ILbros 
quinque adversus Hereses textu Greco in locis nonnullis locupletato, 
versione Latina cum Codicibus Claromontano ac Arundeliano denua 
collato, preemissa de placitis Gnosticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon 
Grasce, Syriace, Armeniaco, commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis 
edidit W. WIGAN HARVEY, S8.T.B., Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northrumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: with Col- 
lations of the best Manuscripts. By J. M. KEMB E, M.A., and 
Archdeacon HARDWICK, late Christian Advocate. Demy 4to. 10s. 


A CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS Preserved in the 
Lib of the University of Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
Vol. II. 20s. Vol. III. 25s. Vol. IV. 20s. 


CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECA, BURCKHARDTIAN Z&, 
cum Appendice librorum aliorum Orientalium in Bibliotheca Academiss 
Cantabrigiensis asservatorum. Jussu Syndicorum Preli Academici con- 
fecit T. PRESTON, A.M., Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius. Demy 4to. 5e. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICHS LIBRI TRES, with 
Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious Indices, by 
H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO pro TITO ANNIO MILONE, 
with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction, Marginal Analysis, and 
English Notes, by J. S. PURTON, M.A., President and Tutor of St. 
Catharine’s College. Post 8vo. Half cloth, 3s. 6d. 


M. MINUCH FELICIS OCTAVIUS. The text newly revised 
from the Original MS., with an English Commentary, Analysis, Intro- 
duction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


CHASAR MORGAN S INVESTIGATION of the TRINITY 
of PLATO, and of Philo Judeus, and of the effects which an attach- 
ment to their writings had upon the principles and reasonings of the 
Fathers of the Christian Church. A new Edition, revised by H. A. 
HOLDEN, M.A., Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
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THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS LIBRI TRES 
AD AUTOLYCUM. LEdidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus 
instruxit GULIELMUS GILSON HUMPHRY, 8.T.B., Collegii Sanc- 
tiss. Trin. apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. Post 8vo. 6s. 


DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTLA PRALECTIONES 
Decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habite a ROBERTO SANDER- 
SON, SS. Theologie ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, 
including an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College. 8vo. 9s. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, with the Notes 
of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation of 
the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College. 
Three volumes, 8vo., 42s. The Translation separate, 14s. 


ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A., 
late Regius Professor of Greek in the University. 8vo. 13s. 6d. 


WILSON’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD OF 
EXPLAINING THE NEW TESTAMENT, by the early opinions of 
Jews and Christians concerning Christ. Edited by T. TURTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. 8vo. 8s. 


LECTURES ON DIVINITY, delwered in the University of 


Cambridge. By Joun Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. TURTON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM 8. MATTHZI1 
COMMENTARIUS. Edited by W. G. HUMPHRY, B.D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE SPEC- 
TACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with ee and English Notes, by 


GEORGE CURREY, B.D., Preacher at the Charter House, late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, for the Years 1849, 
1850, and 1851, made at the Observatory at Cambridge, by the Rev. 
JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy in the University. Royal 4to. 265s. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, for the Years 1846, 
1847, and 1848, made at the Observatory of Cambridge, by the Rev. 
JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., Plumian Professor. Royal 4to. 258, 


*,* The Publishers are directed to offer a limited number of Copies of the 
Cambridge Observations of former years at reduced prices. 


STATUTA ACADEMIA CANTABRIGIENSIS. Price 
2s. 6d. sewed. 


ORDINATIONES ACADEMLZA CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
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CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, (Transac- 


tions of) 4to. Plates. 


Vol. I. Part 1, ll. Vol. VI. Part 3, 18e. 


Vol. I. Part 2, 12. 10s. Vol. VII. Part 1, 78. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part 1, out of print. Vol. VII. Part 2, 78, 
Vol. II. Part 2, 188. Vol. VII. Part 3, 182. 
Vol. III. Part 1, 10. lis. 6d. Vol. VIII Part 1, 12s. 
Vol. III. Part 2, 2s. 6d. Vol. VIII. Part 2, 8s. 6d. 
Vol. ITI. Part 3, Vol. VIII Part 8, 14s. 
Vol. IV. Part 1, 15s. Vol. VIII Part 4, 12s. 
Vol. IV Part 2, 10. le Vol. VIII Part 5, 168 
Vol. IV. 3 12s Vol. IX Part 1, 133. 
Vol. V Part 1 10. Vol. IX. Part 2. 12s, 
Vol. V. Part 2, 14s. Vol. IX. Part 3, 

Vol. V. Part 3, 12s. Vol j Part 4, 16s. 6d. 
Vol. VI Part 1, 13s. Vol. X. Part 1, 15s 
Vol. VI Part 2, 188. 


Cumbridge Sntiquarian Society's Publications. 


No. 


No. 


QuaRTo SERIEs. 


I. A Catalogue of the Original Library of St. Catharine’s Hall, m.cccc.txxv. By 
the Rev. Professor CorrizE, B.D. 1s.6d.—No. II. Abbreviata Cronica. By the 
Rev. J. J. SmirH, M.A. 28. 6d.—No. ITI. An Account of the Consecration of 
Archbishop Parker. By the Rev. J. Goopwin, B.D. 3s. 6¢.—Nos. IV. and V. 
An Application of Heraldry to the Illustration of University and Collegiate An- 
tiquities. By H. A. WoopHam, M.A. 58.; 48. 6¢.—Nos. VI. and VIII. A Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts and Scarce Books in 8t. John’s College Library. By the 
Rev. M. Cowrz, M.A. 4s8.6d.—No. VII. A Description of the Sextry Barn at 
Ely, lately demolished. By the Rev. Professor Wriiuis, M.A. 38.—No. IX. 
Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Professor WiL.1s, 
M.A. (Out oF print.)—No. X. Roman and Roman-British Remains at and near 
Shefford, Bedfordshire. By Sir Henry Drypen, Bart., M.A. 6s. 6¢.—No. XI. 
pecimens of College Plate. By the Rev. J. J. Smrrn, M.A. 153.—No. XII. 
Roman-British Remains. On the Materials of two Sepulchral Urns. By the Rev. 
Professor Henstow, M.A. 48.—No. XIII. Evangelia Augustini Gregoriana. By 
the Rev. J. Goopwin, B.D. £1.—No. XIV. Miscellaneous Communications. B 
Messrs, A. W. Franks, C. W. Goopwin, and J. O. HattrweLtu. 158.—No. XV. 
An Historical Inquiry touching St. Catherine of Alexandria, illustrated by a semi- 
Saxon Legend. By the Rev. C. Hanpwick, M.A. 12s. 


OctTAvo SERIES. 


I. Anglo-Saxon Legends of St. Andrew and St. Veronica. By C. W. Goopwin, 
M.A. 28.6d.—No. II. Greco-Egyptian Fragment on Magic. By C. W. Goopwin, 
M.A. 38s, 62.—No. III. Ancient Cambridgeshire. By C. C. Banrneron, M.A., 
F.R.8. 38s. 6¢d.—No. IV. History of Waterbeach. By W. K. Cray, B.D. 52. 
—No. V. Diary of E. Rud. By H. R. Luarp, M.A. 28. 6d.—No. VIL History 
of Landbeach. By W. K. Cray, B.D. 4s. 6¢.—Communications, Vol. I. lls.— 
Report and Communications, Vol. II. Nos. I.toIV. 1s. 6d. each. 
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